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FOREWORD 


‘Where did you get the material for your Life of Hebich ?’ 
I have been asked again and again. 


In reply I would say that a biography of this great soul 
winner was written more than thirty years ago by Dr. Gundert 
and Dr. Mogling, and that General Halliday translated the 
same into English. 1 succeeded, with difficulty, in getting 
both of these works, for they are out of print. Friends also 
lent me the biographies of Dr. Gundert and Dr. Mogling, 
and two volumes of Hebich’s sermons. All these books, 
as well as many reports, histories of missions, etc., I read 
carefully, but in all of them I only found a dead Hebich. 
I sought for a living man, and realized that I could only find 
Hebich alive, if I studied him in the lives of the people of 
Malabar, the land he loved so well. 


In November, 1904, I was permitted once more to visit 
the West Coast of India, and, on this visit, I found in- 
numerable “footprints in the sands of time” of this Master 
Fisher of Men; footprints that the storms of years could not 
obliterate, footprints that are eternal. 


When I examined them more closely I found that they 
were too majestic to be the footprints of any man. The 
thorns of life had all been trodden down, but many a drop of 
blood marked every step of the way. The footprints were 
those of Jesus, and Hebich had only walked in His Master's 
footsteps. 


While it is impossible for me, without wearying the readers, 
to thank every one who has assisted and encouraged me in 
the preparation of this book, I yet feel it to be my duty to 
here record my heart-felt gratitude to A. Beierbach, Esq., the 
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Superintendent of the Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, who 
helped to secure the many beautiful illustrations, and who 
printed them so artistically, and to the Rev. R. J. Grundy, of 
the Orissa Mission Press of Cuttack, who has printed the letter- 
press of this book. 


And now, dear reader, may Jehovah, the Father, bless and 
keep us ; 


May Jehovah-Jesus make His face to shine upon us, and 
be gracious unto us ; 


May Jehovah, the Holy Spirit, lift up His countenance 
upon us and give us peace ! 


And may this book be used to the glory of the triune God 
and help Hebich once more to speak to many a sinsick soul 
and bring it to a knowledge of Jehovah-Jesus who died that 
we might live, is the prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 

BAPATLA, INDIA, 

August I, 1905. 


NoTE.—Near the middle of page 49 is an account of an 
officer in trouble, written by Dr. Gundert and Dr. Mogling. 
General Halliday wrote me that this account is not quite 
correct, but it was too late to change it, as the page was 
printed. Please read as follows : 

“A Lieutenant, professing to be repentant, in a wild fit of 
anger, cut down one of his men, and was in danger of being 
hung for this rash act. He escaped the full penalty of the 
law, being sentenced to two-and-a-half years’ imprisonment, 
because the courtmartial took into consideration the great 
provocation he had, when he lost his temper.” 
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BHebich Pays the Price. 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 
it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.—/ohn r2, 24. 


AMUEL HEBICH was born on the 29th of April, 1803, 
> in Nellingen, a small agricultural village near Ulm in 
Wirtemberg, Germany. Friedrich Karl Hebich, the 
boy’s father, was a native of historic Ulm, where a battle was 
fought, in 1805, between the French and the Austrians. 

The father of Samuel Hebich was a very unique character. 
For twenty-eight years he was the pastor of the village 
church of Nellingen. He was the father of seven sons, every 
one of whom grew up to be a stalwart man, a head taller 
than himself. He was, moreover, a short, thickset, powerful 
man who was far more expert in wielding the sword of steel 
than the sword of the Spirit. When Napoleon’s officers, 
during their campaigns, were quartered in his house, the 
clergyman’s study would often resound with the noise of 
clashing rapiers in the hands of the pastor and the officers, 
until the latter would confess themselves beaten. This strange 
man had brought with him from his university, not only a 
love for the classics, but also a love for fencing, and none of 
the officers of Napoleon’s armies could ever overcome him. 
~ The peasants of his flock were very proud of their pastor’s 
prowess in sword-play. During the disturbed days of the 
war the clergyman was always prepared to draw his sword in 
defence of those committed to his charge. 

We cannot, however, speak so highly of his spiritual 
warfare. His was a rationalistic age ; hence, since the pastor 
had imbibed the spirit of his age, he had not so much a passion 
for souls, as an all consuming love for liberty, virtue and 
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man’s sovereignty. The study of the classics he considered 
of greater importance than the study of the Bible. When he 
died on Christmas Day, 1827, fourscore years of age, a copy 
of Horace was found lying on his bed, and not a copy of 
God’s Holy Word! 

In the old pastor's home there was great poverty. The 
older boys soon left home to shift for themselves, becoming 
merchants or officers in the army. The fourth son, Samuel, 
was so mild in disposition and so gentle in his ways that the 
parents determined that he should become a clergyman. As 
his parents did not have the means to send him to school, 
the father undertook the education of the promising boy 
himself. He taught him Latin, French, and the catechism. 
The boy had to commit his lessons to memory, but did not 
receive the longed for explanations of the same. There was 
no systematic development of the mind. He was told to 
store up many trite sayings of the classics, but he was never 
led on step by step in the pathway of knowledge; so he 
learned many things, but not much. 

The Psalms in the Bible and the sublime portions of the 
prophetic books were taught the lad, because of their literary 
and esthetic value. Mr. Hebich in after years could never 
remember having read the New Testament with his father. 
Whenever, in those days, the old gentleman would mention 
the name of our Lord Jesus, he would always reverently lift 
his little, black skull cap. This made a very deep impression 
on the boy’s mind. A conversation, however, that he once 
overheard between his father and one of his elder brothers, 
troubled him very much. He heard his father say : 

“All that is in the Bible is not to be believed. For the 
sake of the common people, however, it is best to continue 
teaching the old faith !” 

This remark filled young Hebich with consternation. But, 
later on, he thought that he must have misunderstood his 
father. All through life the reverent act and the 
irreverent word of the father followed the son. He 
could never understand this inconsistency in the guide of his 
youth. 


HEBICH PAYS THE PRICE. 3 


As a boy Samuel was considered a dreamer of dreams. 
He was often alone, lost in thought. He tells us in a letter 
what were his feelings in those days : 

“When I gazed into the magnificent blue sky overhead, 
so full of glory, my heart was filled with great thoughts. 
Alas, I knew not the solace of souls. Within me was a 
troubled life and a grievous strife. I wandered about with a 
deep longing in my breast. This anguish of soul continued, 
until Satan conquered me and the lust of life destroyed my 
innocence ! 

“When I was thirteen years of age, my brother Max, 
fourteen years my senior, who had a confectioner’s business 
in Libeck, lost his first wife by death. He asked my parents 
to let me come and live with him, if they and 1 would consent 
to do so, in order as he expressed it, that some trustworthy 
person might be near him—the servants being very untruthful 
and dishonest. This offer was gladly accepted. Before going 
there, however, I Was to be confirmed. I longed for that day 
to come with all my soul, for I had the foolish notion that, 
when I should have quit Nellingen, my dry schooldays would 
be past. On the 4th of May, 1817, I was confirmed with 
thirteen others. I was but poorly prepared for this great act 
of consecration, since, at that time, I cared very little for 
spiritual things. My mind was always filled with thoughts 
about my coming journey and the great wealth and pleasure 
my future had in store for me. 

“T finally left home, in a stage-coach, on the 8th of June 
of that year, and, after twenty days, I arrived in my beloved 
Liibeck. My brother, who had married again, and his wife 
gave me a very cordial welcome to their home. I became an 
apprentice in the confectioner’s business and worked hard. 
Every evening I spent at home in study, to remedy the 
deficiencies in my education. My brother arranged for a 
private tutor to come to the house, and only now did T learn 
to know my own ignorance. These lessons were continued 
for three years, until I had acquired the elementary knowledge 
of a merchant’s apprentice. My brother had marked out for 
me a merchant’s career and I gladly entered uponit. He 
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now succeeded in apprenticing me to a well known merchant 
in the city, whose service I entered on Easter Day, 1820, and 
with whom I spent the next four years. 

“ During these years of my apprenticeship my heart was 
sorely troubled, for I was seeking, seeking, seeking with 
tears —and yet I never could find what I was seeking. I was 
groping my way in the dark. All through the week and even 
during the forenoon of Sundays I was kept busy at work; 
and the evenings, too, were occupied with studies, so that 
I had no time for recreation. I especially felt the need of a 
friend, to whom I could tell my heart’s deepest longings. 
This need became greater day by day. My brother loved 
me cordially, but our great difference in age precluded any 
feeling of sympathy between my young, impetuous heart and 
this sedate man of the world. Oh how I sought for a sympa- 
thetic friend, but I sought in vain ! 

““Many events combined to make me very melancholy. 
When I had an hour to myself, my bitter fears were sure to 
be my meat and my drink. ‘Where, oh, where is He whom 
my soul loveth ?’ I felt like crying even though, as yet, 
I knew Him not. The watchmen that go about the city had 
not seen Him and could not tell me where the Beloved of 
my soul was to be found.” 

In those days, Hebich, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, was in him- 
self undone, by reason of a burden that was lying hard upon 
him. When asked how he did, he could only answer: 
“Worse and worse.” The loving brother, thinking that the 
severe studies were making the lad so despondent, now 
introduced him into the gaieties of society, hoping that these 
would drive away the dark clouds of his life. He also took 
him out on a hunt, thinking that this diversion would brighten 
him up. When Samuel shot a bird and saw it fall dead from 
a bough, he felt like weeping, for had he not destroyed a life 
that had more happiness than his own? He then would 
gladly have exchanged lots with any creature. As the hart 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so his soul panted after God. 
Both his father and his brother thought that the boy’s 
melancholy was a kind of insanity. None understood and 
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none could help him. He describes those days as 
follows : 

“Oh it was a hard time! By sin I had earned eternal 
death. Conscience condemned me and gave me no peace nor 
rest. The law of God confirmed this condemnation. Now 
my soul began to fear and tremble, for I saw no way of 
escape. My heart recognized the holiness and righteousness 
of the great God and Creator, and my eyes, estranged from 
Him by sin, no longer dared to look up to His holy place. 
An awful darkness came over me. Sun, moon and stars 
withdrew their shining. Trembling with anxiety and fear I 
cried out: ‘Ye mountains, fall on me! Earth, open thy 
mouth and swallow me !’—For the iniquity of my sin is 
revealed before the holy God. Who can hide me from His 
awful Presence ? Who can shield me from the lightning of 
His all piercing eye ? 

“This time of utter despair and darkness lasted for about 
eight days. I do not believe that I could have endured that 
awful agony of soul and lived much longer, had not my 
Creator and Saviour upheld me with His almighty hand. 
Satan kept suggesting: ‘Kill thyself and thus end it all!’ 
Had [| listened to him, what would have become of my 
immortal soul ?—‘ Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? Or 
whither shall I flee from Thy Presence ?’ These words echoed 
and re-echoed in my soul. But the eternal Father, whose love is 
past finding out, whose tenderness surpasses all thought, who 
bears on His heart all the sons of Adam, could not leave me to 
myself in my sore need. He came to me and was not ashamed 
to reveal Himself to me,a great sinner. He caused His light 
to shine in my darkness, and though that darkness had been 
exceedingly great, He yet found a way by which His tender 
love could reach me, yea, a way by which He could enter 
with His majestic power into my desolate heart. And all 
this was done without human instrumentality, so that I 
might live !” 

It was out on a cabbage field outside of the city that Jesus 
met the young man and gave him the glad assurance of the 
forgiveness of all his sins. Now he had found the Friend in 
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need, the Friend in deed. Overcome with joy unspeakable, 
young Hebich says: “There I once more had the boldness 
to lift my sinful glance to the Holy One and Pure. There, 
falling on my knees, literally in the very dust, I prayed to 
Him, whose Spirit was even then hovering over me. The 
burden of my sins rolled away and now I dared to look with 
the eye of faith on my Saviour and my God. I had been 
seeking an earthly friend, and, lo! I found that eternal 
heavenly Friend whom I had not sought—my Lord and my 
God !” 

This happy day, when Jesus washed his sins away, was 
the 13th of June, 1821. Twenty-six years later, he celebrated 
this day on a Sunday with his Hindu and European congre- 
gation in India, as the birthday of his soul. It was the most 
memorable day of his life. He had now come to the place 
which Bunyan describes as follows: ‘Upon that place stood 
across and a little below, in the bottom, a sepulchre. Just as 
he came up with the cross his burden loosed from off his back 
and began to tumble and so continued to do, till it came to 
the mouth of the sepulchre, where it fell in! Then was he 
glad and lightsome and said with a merry heart: ‘He hath 
given me rest by His sorrow, and life by His death !’” 

After this, his new birth, young Hebich had to go 
through all the Christian’s infantile diseases. There was 
the debilitating fever of doubt and distrust, the measles 
of pride and the many other pains and aches that are sure 
to attack every new convert. But God had near at hand a 
physician of the soul who knew all these diseases and their 
cure. This helper in distress was the Rev. Mr. Geibel, the 
pastor of the Reformed Church in Ltbeck. Young Hebich, 
being the son of a pastor of the Lutheran Church, was at first 
afraid of the Reformed faith. It was not until the beginning 
of the year 1822 that the young man went to hear the 
sermons of this godly minister. He was greatly edified by 
these discourses, but especially by the prayers of the preacher 
who always prayed to Jesus. Hebich confesses: ‘ This at 
first made me angry and filled me with doubts as to the 
man’s orthodoxy. But then I recalled the fact of my father 
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always lifting his cap, when Jesus was named, and this set 
my mind at rest. At last a still, small voice within whispered 
to me, ‘This is the same Jesus, in whom thou hast found 
forgiveness of all thy sins !’” 

It may seem strange, but yet it is true, that both the 
father and the brother of the young man were highly dis- 
pleased with the change that had taken place in his life. 
They blamed him for attending another church and for read- 
ing his Bible every spare moment. The father wrote Samuel 
“an awful letter,” as he callsit, in which he says: “My son, 
you have gone astray !” 

On reading this, great darkness again began to fill young 
Hebich’s soul. He reasoned within himself: “You stupid 
fellow, you are not yet twenty years of age, while your father 
has lived more than seventy years and is a learned and clever 
clergyman of the Lutheran Church. Your brother, too, is a 
highly respected man. Is it possible that you alone know the 
truth and that they both are in error ? That can’t be! Your 
self-conceit has blinded you.” He adds: “All of these 
thoughts greatly perplexed me. I can still point out the place 
where these thoughts burst upon me like a host. It was a 
stormy day, and I was crossing the market-place to go home, 
when it seemed to me that a voice spoke to me saying : ‘ Wilt 
thou love father or mother more than Me? Thou art not 
worthy of Me!’ I now knew that it was my duty to follow 
Jesus, and the hard words of my father and my brother fell 
from me like the drops of rain.” 

In 1823, he was once more permitted to pay a visit to his 
father’s house and spend some time with his parents. He was 
filled with joy, when, on taking his departure, his father hold- 
ing his hand, said to him: “ My son, I have carefully observed 
your words and actions, and I am glad to see that you have 
peace and rest in your heart and that your walk harmonises 
with yourtalk. Continue to be consistent and I shall no longer 
object to your new life!” This young Hebich decided to do 
with all his heart and strength by the help of God. He des- 
pised hypocrisy and asked God to help him always to lead a 
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consistent life, so that all men might see that he was a true 
follower of Jesus. 

One more experience may be mentioned here: Young 
Hebich fell in love with a handsome young lady who attended 
the same church. He noticed that his devotions were far 
more fervent when she was present than when she hap- 
pened to be absent. At once he asked God for grace to 
overcome this attachment to a human being, so that he might 
see Jesus only. His prayer was answered. Hesays: “I now 
knew what a wonderfully, mysteriously holy thing falling in 
love is!’ He also came to the conclusion that he must never 
get married, but must remain single, so that he might give all 
his time and strength to the service of Jesus. Like Paul he 
was determined not to know any one or anything, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

Thus Hebich paid the price of success. He consecrated 
his life and his all to Jesus only, and so executed the deed of 
his life. 

s “* Tis done : the great transaction’s done : 
I am my Lord’s and He is mine. 


He drew me and I followed on, 
Charmed to confess the voice divine !” 


CHAPLEER Fi. 


Preparing for Life's Work. 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me ; for Iam meek and lowly in heart 
—Matthew r1, 29. 


OULWINNERS need a twofold preparation for their life’s 
work: a practical and a theoretical; a training in the 
school of life and a training in the college or university. 

Some of the greatest soulwinners, like Spurgeon and Moody, did 
not have the advantage of a full college course. While they 
were full graduates of the school of life, they had to make up, 
by hard study during the lonely midnight hours, what they 
lacked in academic training. They thus acquired mofe real 
knowledge than many, who, like butterflies, fly from flower 
to flower, but who never gather any honey. 

One of the best classes in the practical school of life is the 
commercial travellers’ class. This class young Hebich entered, 
after he had served his business apprenticeship. On Easter 
Day, 1824, he had finished his time with Schmidt & Co. of 
Liibeck. Living ina large city like Lttbeck in North Germany 
was an education in itself. Here he imbibed the liberal push- 
ing spirit of the first city of the Hanseatic league. As J. L. 
Bruhns & Sons desired his services, Schmidt & Co. reluctantly 
let him go. His work now was threefold, he was a traveller 
for the house, their correspondent and, at times, bookkeeper. 

During all the years of his apprenticeship young Hebich 
was a faithful worker in the church. Having joined a Mission- 
ary Society, his zeal for the conversion of the heathen was 
fanned into a flame by the reading of the mission reports. A 
great longing for the conversion of the whole world was now 
born in his soul, and he felt it to be his duty to go out into 
the world of heathenism to tell “his brethren,” as he called the 
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pagans, all about the salvation, so full and free, offered to all. 
When this sense of duty became an almost irresistible impulse, 
he consulted his pastor, the Rev. Mr. Geibel, saying that God 
was calling him to this special work in his vineyard, and he 
asked him how he could go forth to fulfil the great commis- 
sion. Mr. Geibel was a careful man. His motto was: “ First 
ponder, then push; or first be sure you are right, then go 
ahead.” He advised the young man not to hurry, but to 
abide God’s time: “ Wait until God so leads you that you 
cannot do otherwise. Be true and faithful in your present 
position and prove yourself a true Christian in it. In this 
way you are also working in the Lord’s vineyard. If the 
Lord needs you for a special service, He will—if you quietly 
work and wait—lead you as He did Moses, so that it will be 
impossible for you to do any other work than that which He 
gives you to do !” 

On the 5th of April, 1825, Hebich made his first business 
trip. He first went by way of the Baltic Sea to Reval, in 
Esthonia, then on to St. Petersburg, and on his return journey 
he stopped over in Finland, arriving home again on the 25th 
of August. On this trip he had the usual experiences of a 
commercial traveller; but, being a Christian, he everywhere 
sought for communion with Christian fellow-workers, and had 
the privilege of becoming acquainted with a noble Christian 
woman, Madame Lefrén, who always exerted a great influence 
for good on his life. She was his true friend and adviser in 
Christian work. The years 1826 and 1827 he spent also in 
travelling for his firm, principally in Sweden. In 1828 he heard 
with great sorrow the news of the death of his father. 

This incessant travelling, in days when travellers had to 
endure great hardships made Hebich very tired, and he now 
determined to take a vacation. So he went to the estate 
owned by Madame Lefrén to get a change and a rest for body 
and soul. He received a warm welcome, and soon he 
was offered the position of administrator of one of the 
lady’s large estates. There he could live well on the salary 
paid him, and, at the same time, keep himself employed in the 
Master's vineyard. The young man who could not be idle 
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gladly accepted this appointment, for he now believed that he 
had found his proper sphere of labour. While he could not 
be a missionary to the heathen yet he could work as a revi- 
valist and evangelist in Europe. 

On his business trips he had many tokens of divine help 
In every emergency ; and he realised, as never before, that, if 
he would only be true to God, the Almighty would surely be 
true to him. Once, at the close of a year’s accounts, it was 
his unpleasant duty to go to a Swedish business man and ex- 
plain to him how some serious errors and omissions had crept 
into the account books. After an earnest prayer for guidance 
and help, Hebich went to the gentleman, who was in a 
very bad humour that day. The young agent explained the 
firm’s mistakes as best he could ; whereupon the gentleman in- 
terrupted him, saying: ‘“ After all the mischief has been done 
and the money has been spent any fool can say: it was only 
a mistake !” 

Hebich, deeply humiliated, remarked: ‘We are all liable 
to make mistakes, for we are only human.” 

This only seemed to infuriate the merchant, so the young 
man in deep humility prayed: “Please forgive me my fault 
even as our Lord Jesus Christ must forgive us our sins !” 

Now the Swede’s cup of wrath was full to the brim and 
furiously he shouted: “Leave me, you hypocrite. I will no 
' longer listen to such hypocrisy.” 

Immediately Hebich fell on his knees in the office and 
with tears cried unto God: “Thou seest, O Lord Jesus, that 
he will not believe me! O, convince him that I am speaking 
the truth ! Thou, and Thou only knowest the deepest thoughts 
of my heart. Tell me whether I am a hypocrite or not !” 

This prayer surprised and silenced the angry Swede, who 
now put his hand on the praying man’s shoulder, saying : “ Dot, 
tut, that will do. Come get up!’ 

But whenever Hebich had begun to pray he never stopped 
until he had received the witness in his soul that his prayer 
had been heard. So he paid no attention to the other man, 
but kept on praying. This embarrassed the merchant very 
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much who now said : “I no longer doubt your word. I believe 
you, all is right now. Do get up !” 

But even this appeal did not move Hebich. He must empty 
his whole heart before the throne of grace. At last the mer- 
chant with tears in his eyes and with a broken voice confessed : 
“T have wronged you. Please forgive me. Jam very sorry 
that I have by my hard words offended a Christian brother !” 

Then Hebich said: “Amen!” Arising from his knees he 
now no longer talked about business matters, but he and the 
Swede conversed together about Jesus and His love. Soon 
their hearts burned within them as they thus talked together 
in the office which had now become a Bethel to both. 

In the year 1828 Hebich once more returned to Lttbeck 
via Moscow. Probably it was in this year that the young 
man was arrested and detained in St. Petersburg by the police 
who found fault with his pass and took him for a suspicious 
character. Hebich fumed and fretted under this restraint, but 
all his entreaties, scoldings, angry protests and threats were in 
vain. It was only on the next day that the police released him 
with many apologies. Running at fast as he could he hurried ~ 
to the harbour, but the ship, in which he had engaged his re- 
turn passage, had sailed and was only pointed out to him asa 
dim speck on the horizon. He was much surprised, however, 
when, on-coming to Litbeck on another ship, he learned that 
the other vessel had been wrecked and every life aboard had 
been lost, and he was very grateful to God that he had been de- 
tained. God had used the police of St. Petersburg to preserve 
the life of His servant. 

In 1829 Hebich settled down in Helsingférs, Finland, to 
administer another estate. There another attempt was made 
to induce him to get married. After much prayer and read- 
ing of God’s Word, he now resolved to be a foreign missionary 
like the Apostle Paul. He says: “This resolution was come 
to after a thousand struggles. I now determined not to rest 
until I had entered the service of some Society as a missionary 
to the heathen !’” 

This resolution he wrote to Madame Lefrén, telling her, 
however, that he would not leave her estate, until the Lord 
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had shown him definitely what work he would have him to 
do. Hebich was now, in the providence of God, prepared to 
enter upon the second stage of his preparation for his life’s 
work. He was now ready to enter the Mission College. 

Perhaps it will be best to make a break here, in our story, 
for unless we learn something about the College where Hebich 
studied and about the Mission with which he was connected, 
we cannot understand the man nor his life. 

God always creates a new world out of chaos. The new 
world of Missions was Hiscreation out of the chaos of the 18th 
century, when wars and rumours of wars, revolutions, ration- 
alism, atheism and infidelity ran riot in the world, and blood and 
tears, death and destruction were the lot of all nations. Out 
of all these destroying agencies God was preparing to form a 
new kingdom to the glory of His Holy Name. 

The geographical discoveries of Captain Cook during his 
many voyages of exploration in the southern hemisphere and 
the Pacific Ocean, 1768-1779, called attention to nations 
hitherto unknown. A new spirit of adventure and enter- 
prise was born among the nations of the earth, and peoples 
of different colours and different climes were being brought 
closer together. 

God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform. 
He plants His foot in every sea and rides in triumph upon 
every storm. Two great revivals in Europe, in God's mys- 
terious way, gave Him the triumph in the storm that was 
raging furiously in every land. The leaders in the one revival 
were the Wesleys in England, inaugurating the world-wide 
spread of Methodism ; the leaders in the other revival were 
Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf and Bengel, the founders of 
Pietism on the continent. In England and Germany these 
great men of God became unconsciously the fathers of the 
great modern missionary movement. 

In Wiirtemberg, Baden, Alsace and Switzerland there were 
many earnest Christians who were not satisfied with the cold 
formalism of the established churches, and yet they did not 
wish to break with them, but preferred to remain in them and 
trv to reform them from within. These met together in con- 
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venticles, after having attended the regular services of the 
church. They were nicknamed Pietists. Bengel, the theolo- 
gian in Wiirtemberg, Jung Stilling, the beloved physician in 
Baden, and Oberlin, the model pastor in Alsace, joined with 
many others to send the Gospel to the nations of all the 
world. Some gave their gifts to the Tranquebar Mission, a 
mission of the Danish Government, having, however, princi- 
pally German missionaries. All were still groping for light 
in the dark and feeling their way. At first the “ Christen- 
tumsgesellschaft,” the Sociely of Christianity, was organised, 
with headquarters in Basel. This Society gave birth to the 
Basel Mission College, established to train young men for the 
great work of preaching the Gospel in every land. It was 
never intended that. this College should grow into the great 
Basel Mission. 

“We have formed an association,” said Blumhardt, the 
first teacher and Inspector of the College, in one of his ad- 
dresses, “to erect a missionary institution that has the one 
object in view of training students and supplying missionaries 
for the missionary societies in England and Holland; societies 
that have, for a long time, laboured successfully for the salva- 
tion of souls in foreign lands. Our young men are to become 
disseminators of a benevolent civilisation and messengers of 
peace. They are to go into the various countries of the 
heathen world !” 

The Basel Mission College was opened in very narrow 
quarters on the 26th of August, 1816, with fear and trembling. 
But from such a small beginning has sprung the great Basel 
Mission which now conducts very successful work in Africa, 
India and China. German Churches in the United States, 
Australia, Brazil and other countries have been supplied with 
earnest, warm-hearted, consecrated pastors. 

After a long correspondence and much waiting, Hebich was 
at last permitted to enroll himself as a pupil in the Mission 
College in Basel. He had decided to apply to the London 
Mission Society if his application to Basel should be rejected, 
and had even written to them, but Pastor Geibel never sent 
the letter, because he did not know the address of the 
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Committee in London, so he did not come in touch with that 
great Society. As Madame Lefrén had kindly offered to defray 
all the expenses of Hebich’s education, the young man now 
joyfully left all his friends, and, after a long, tedious journey 
he arrived in Basel. 

It was Christmas Eve, 1831, when the good Inspector had 
gathered his children, the students of the College, around a 
Christmas tree to sing the praises of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
He was about to distribute the simple presents the Germans, 
no matter how poor they may be, give their loved ones on that 
happy occasion, when there was a knock at the door. On 
opening the door, a distinguished looking stranger, in a cape 
and with a fur cap in his hand entered. He asked to see the 
Inspector. The old teacher was somewhat awed by the noble 
appearance of the visitor and went to him awkwardly, but soon 
he kissed him on both cheeks and introduced him to all the 
students as “ our new brother Hebich !” 

“We are just celebrating our Christmas festival, dear 
brother,” the old Inspector said to the newcomer. “The Lord 
be with you and bless this day that has brought you to our 
house. But—I—I usually say ‘thou—Du—to our students ; 
you see that is our custom here,—and—and see, we also have 
a plate for—for—thee !” 

There were some apples and walnuts on the plate and 
these were handed to the new student. Then the venerable 
Inspector led in prayer asking for God’s blessing on all, 
especially on “our new brother Hebich.” Another hymn was 
now sung, and each student taking his plate left, after thanking 
the Inspector and his good wife for all their love and kindness. 
Hebich alone stayed in the room, very much embarrassed and 
perplexed. 

“Will you—ah—wilt thou, dear brother, not also take thy 
plate and go ?—That is our custom.” 

Hebich now tried to express his thanks as the others had 
done. Then he went to his narrow room, where the strange- 
ness of his new surroundings quite overwhelmed him. This, 
then, was the Mission College ! This was the Inspector and 
these were his fellow-students!—How small everything 
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seemed to him! All were crowded together in a very small 
house, living asin amonastery. The students had to do all the 
housework, cooking, sweeping, sewing and washing. With 
the growth of the institution all this has necessarily been 
changed. 

How different these simple-minded students were from the 
business men, with whom he had been accustomed to mingle ! 
To live in such cramped quarters and to mix with such narrow- 
minded men seemed very hard to Hebich. How could he 
ever get used to such a life? Why was God leading him down 
into the valley of humiliation, when he expected to live on 
the heights of learning ? 

This school experience was just what he needed. In after 
years he looked back with gratitude on the short time he spent 
in the College, and he highly prized the very many valuable 
lessons he learned.there. To a fellow-missionary in India, a 
merchant, who had entered the service without a course of 
training in the College, he was wont to say: “ Man, you ought 
to have spent at least one year in the Mission College. There 
they knock the corners off one and teach him to be humble!” 

There were thirty-three students in Hebich’s class, some 
of whom proved to be his superiors in scholastic learning. It 
was hard for him to accustom himself to the routine of studies. 
Never having had a systematic course of training, he could 
not understand why he must learn so many grammatical rules 
that seemed to him like the study of jurisprudence which has 
been wittily declared to be “as dry as sawdust without butter.” 

The course, in his day, was four years in duration ; since 
then it has been prolonged into six years. The students were 
expected to attend punctually the classes of Mr. Werner, a 
licentiate of theology, and of Inspector Blumhardt. These 
two men taught the Bible and Sacred History. Mr. Falkeisen 
lectured on Pastoral Theology and Exegesis, and Pastor Von 
Brunn on the books of the New ‘Testament. Besides, the 
students were expected to go and hear Prof. Hagenbach’s 
lectures on Church History and Systematic Theology. 

Hebich was not a very brilliant student. He seemed to 
be too old and too impatient to learn. He could speak 
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German and Swedish and knew enough French and English 
to make himself understood. He also had studied Latin and 
Italian ; why should he add to the knowledge of all these lan- 
guages a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew? A characteristic 
story is still told by the present-day students of the college 
about Hebich’s dislike of study. After trying to master the 
simple rules of Hebrew Grammar and failing, he one day went 
down to the Rhine near Basel and flung his grammar into the 
river, saying: “I will not take anything that is thine, lest 
thou shouldst say, Ihave made Abram rich !” (See Gen. XIV.) 

When the Committee saw that this impetuous young man 
would not and could not learn, because of his impatience and 
innate dislike of science, they met and voted to send him 
away from college because of his incompetence. Suddenly 
Hebich appeared, uncalled, before them and said : 

“Brethren, God has sent me here. I am obeying His 
orders. Even though you vote to send me away, I will not 
go, for God has not given me leave to go!’"—Hebich stayed 
on, for the Committee never put their resolution into effect ! 

After spending less than three years in the college the 
final report of his teachers read: “ Hebich has little aptitude 
for grammatical studies. He might probably be able to pick 
up languages colloquially with greater ease. He has, how- 
ever, much maturity in spiritual matters. His conduct and 
demeanour are excellent !” 

Thus we see that he was not pre-eminent as a student, 
but he was pre-eminent as a winner of souls. In those days 
soldiers would frequently be coming and going in Basel. 
The warlike complications in the city served to reveal, in a 
new light, the character of this inapt pupil. On one occasion, 
when some of the soldiers desired to see the Mission College, 
Hebich volunteered to be their guide. Taking them to the 
museum he took occasion to speak to them collectively and 
individually about the one thing needful. 

At another time, when the Inspector, in deference to the 
wishes of the authorities, was minded to enlist some of the 
students in a warlike expedition, Hebich resisted such enlist- 
ment with great vehemence, saying: “I will run no risk in 
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such a paltry, miserable enterprise. My life and limb belong 
to my Lord who alone has a right to demand them of me. 
Gladly will I give all for the heathen, but for the city of Basel 
I will not shed a single drop of blood !” 

During his vacations he would go from place to place 
eagerly availing himself of every opportunity to preach the 
Gospel. He would not only go to Protestants, but to Roman 
Catholics as well; in fact, he tried to speak about their souls’ 
salvation to every man, woman and child he met. He reports 
about his preaching tours : 

“We spent our night in the monastery at Simplon, where 
the monks entertained us most hospitably. During supper I 
had an opportunity of telling them about the life-giving power 
of Jesus. I related to them the story of my conversion !” 
Again: “J have had a vision of my Lord and Master in the 
mighty mountains!” He concludes: “To the glory of 
God I can state that on this short tour my inner man has 
been greatly strengthened by the sweet communion I have 
had with so many dear disciples of Jesus. We hardly ever 
left any house in Switzerland, where we had been staying, 
without prayer, and everywhere we were conscious of the 
blessed tie that binds our hearts in Christian love to the souls 
of the dear redeemed in Christ !” 

A fellow-student, who accompanied him on one of his 
tours, gives us a glimpse of how he won men for Jesus. He 
writes : 

“Coming to a hill near the lake of Constance, Hebich said 
to me: ‘We must go up there!’ JI remonstrated with him, 
telling him that we surely could get no hearing, as the many 
carriages standing before the house showed that there were 
already many visitors there. Hebich would not listen to me, 
so we ascended the hill and went to the mansion. Seeing 
some servants, my companion told them that we would like 
to see the lake from that elevation and asked to be taken to 
the balcony. After gazing at the view for some time, he 
asked whether he could not see the owner of this beautiful 
place. 1 nudged him and whispered to him that we had 
better go. He paid no attention whatever to me. At last 
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the gentleman came out, and, after some conversation with 
Mr. Hebich, he invited us into his house to partake of some 
refreshments, 


“A large, fashionable company of people were seated 
around the room. We entered, sat down, and at once Hebich 
began to speak to those nearest him, asking them how they 
stood with Jesus ; then, taking his New Testament from his 


pocket, he said: ‘Let me read something to you!’ After 
reading a selection from the Bible he quietly said: ‘Let us 
pray!’ While he was kneeling down, some of the company 


left the room, but this did not disturb him. He prayed 
earnestly for all. 

“How did he get an invitation for us to enter the gentle- 
man’s house ? Why, when the latter came to us on the 
balcony, Hebich pointed to the glorious scenery and said 
respectfully to him: ‘What a beautiful prospect you have 
here, verdant hills before you, snow-capped mountains in the 
distance, and at your feet the lovely lake. But, my friend, 
what will you say when you view all this glory after death ? 
What will your prospect be over yonder ?’ 

“The gentleman told us that he, too, was a Christian and 
had been praying that a blessing might come to all his guests 
on this day. When we left he thanked Hebich warmly for 
having come, also for having read the Bible and prayed with 
them.” 

On the 2nd of August, 1833, during the absence of In- 
spector Blumhardt in England to confer with some friends 
about the advisability of establishing a mission in India, a 
pitched battle was fought between the town’s people and 
their enemies near Basel. Some student volunteers accom- 
panied the army surgeon to the battlefield to help the dying 
and the wounded, The next day they returned safe and 
sound from the shower of bullets. Now Basel was in great 
danger, and many soldiers from Bern and other places in 
Switzerland were quartered in the city. This gave Hebich an 
opportunity to tell all the soldiers about Jesus and His love. 
A captain came, like Nicodemus of old, to Hebich at night. 
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He soon learned to know Jesus as his Saviour and he was not 
then ashamed to confess Him before men. 

When the Inspector returned from England, he brought 
back good news. The East India Company had closed India 
to missions, so that foreign societies could not enter that land 
with the Gospel. In the year 1833 Parliament renewed the 
charter of the East India Company, but put in it a provision 
granting the right of entry into India to all Europeans, also 
permitting them to buy and hold property in the land. The 
growth of public sentiment in England in favour of the 
evangelisation of India had brought pressure to bear on the 
statesmen to force them to remove every obstacle in the way 
of the establishment of missions. All the students rejoiced 
with the Inspector over this great victory of Christianity. 
This provision opened the doors for many missionary societies 
to enter in and possess the land, and this, too, in the provi- 
dence of God opened the way to Hebich for a quarter of a 
century's work for the Master on the West Coast of that vast 
caste-ridden country. Before this Act was passed, only British 
subjects could preach the Gospel in India, now Americans and 
Germans and other Europeans were free to come and win the 
land for Jesus. 


CHAPTER? TL), 


Establishing the Basel Mission in India. 


Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves !—Matthew 
TO, 16. 


16 DIA is often called the land of regrets, the land of self- 
banishment, the land of disappointments. I have never 
heard a true missionary call the land by these names. 
Certainly a man like Hebich would never for a moment look 
on the land of his adoption in any other light than a rosy 
one. He was always full of hope and had the vision of the 
dawning of a glorious day. He looked to the future and not 
to the past. His face was turned to the rising sun; he 
beheld the brightness of the breaking day and did not sigh 
for the glory of the setting sun, nor fear the terrors of the 
coming night. 

It will be necessary here to record some of the main facts 
of the history of Protestant missions in India, in order to 
understand how the great interest in Indian missions was born 
in Germany and Switzerland, and why the Basel Mission 
voted to establish a mission in this land. 

The history of European settlements in India, or factories 
as they are called, is very interesting, but only an allusion to 
them can be made here. Not only England, but Portugal, 
Holland, France and even little Denmark had their possessions 
in the country. In 1618 the Danes founded a settlement in 
Tranquebar on the east coast of South-India. This settle- 
ment continued in their possession, off and on, until 1845 
when the British acquired the same by purchase. 

The credit of inaugurating Protestant Christian missions in 
India belongs to the little kingdom of Denmark. When the 
Danes arrived they were accompanied by chaplains, who, 
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like British chaplains, did something for the evangelisa- 
tion of the people whose land they had taken. In 1705 the 
question of establishing a well-organised mission to the people 
was discussed in Denmark, a society was formed and on the 
gth of July, 1706, the two first Protestant missionaries to 
India were sent forth. These two men were Germans, 
Heinrich Plitschau and Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg. The great 
majority of missionaries sent to Tranquebar after 1705 were 
Germans among whom was the celebrated Christian Friedrich 
Schwartz, in whose memory some beautiful marble monu- 
ments have been erected; one by the native prince, Sivajee, in 
Schwartz's church in Tanjore, and another in St. Mary's 
Church, Fort St. George, Madras, by the East India 
Company. 

This honourable and prominent connection of the Germans 
with the Danish mission and the fact that some of the gradu- 
ates of the Basel Mission College were labouring for other 
societies in different parts of India, aroused a great interest 
in Germany in this vast land, with its nearly 300 millions of 
people and 330 millions of gods, and yet, a land where the 
true God was almost unknown. After Inspector Blumhardt’s 
return from England it was voted to establish a small German 
mission somewhere in India. Where? How? When? By 
whom? On what lines? These perplexing questions still 
remained to be answered. 

At first it was planned in Basel to send a couple of mission- 
aries to India, who were to be supported from the homeland 
fora few years, but who thereafter were to be supported 
wholly by the native churches. This plan was abandoned, 
on consultation with returned missionaries, who unanimously 
said that such a plan would never succeed. Then it was pro- 
posed to adopt Dr. Groves’s plan of establishing an indepen- 
dent faith mission. The missionaries, Dr. Groves said, were 
not to be hampered by creeds or committees. They were to 
take the Bible as their only rule of faith and look to God only 
for their support. He was sure that enough people in England 
would be found willing to support a mission established on such 
an independent basis. The Committee in Basel was inclined 
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to agree with Dr. Groves. All thought that the missionaries 
ought to show such a spirit of faith and self-denial as the good 
brother prescribed, and that an allowance of 50 pounds ster- 
ling a year might be ample for their support; but they did 
not think that it would be advisable to let the missionaries 
be without any guidance from home and wholly independent. 
So this romantic mission plan was also abandoned. 

On the 12th of February, 1834, Prince Victor of Schénburg 
promised to give 10,000 thalers, if the Basel Committee would 
send three brethren to establish a school for the training 
of catechists somewhere in India. This generous offer was 
welcomed as a plain indication from God that the Committee 
was to go forward in this great enterprise. On the very 
next day it was whispered from mouth to mouth: “ Do you 
know that John Christoph Lehner, Christoph Leonhard 
Greiner and Samuel Hebich have been chosen to found and 
organise the new mission in India?” These three men 
were ordained on the 16th of March, 1834, by Pastor Hitzig 
in Lérrach, Baden. 

After the appointment and ordination of Lehner, Greiner 
and Hebich the question of their location in India was to be 
decided. Some said: “ Let us establish a school for catechists 
somewhere near the Tinnevelly mission !”” Others: “No, the 
country is so vast and the missions are so few that we cannot 
afford to settle near any other mission, where there will sure- 
ly be friction between our missionaries and theirs. Let us 
settle among a purely heathen people far away from other 
missions and from large cities having a European population.” 
When the three newly appointed men came to England to 
learn more about India and to consult with their English 
brethren, it was finally decided to establish the new German 
Mission on the beautiful West Coast somewhere between 
Bombay and Cochin. Hebich, in consultation with Dr. 
Coates, the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, fixed 
on Mangalore as probably the best site for this new work, 

At last on the 12th of July, 1834, Hebich and his com- 
panions embarked on the good new ship Malabar, for Malabar. 
The ship sailed on the 15th, around the Cape of Good Hope 
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for India, stopping only for a few days in Madeira off the 
coast of North Africa. Among the passengers were the Rev. 
B. Bailey, a Church of England missionary from Travancore, 
and Mr. Sullivan, a collector, who were returning to India 
from furlough. These two experienced men gave the new- 
comers many useful hints. 

Hebich’s two associates, being studious men, spent most of 
their time in their cabins, studying languages and many other 
useful things so as to be ready for work in the new land to 
which they were going. The senior missionary could not 
spend his time in such a way. It was his work to win souls 
for Christ. So we do not find him poring over books in 
seclusion, but going from sailors to passengers, and from them 
to the officers, inviting them all to come to Jesus. He found 
the sailors very much hardened ; hence they paid little atten- 
tion to the man or his message. After trying various ways 
to get a hearing, he one day said to them quite abruptly : 

“Dear friends, I am a servant of Christ and it is my 
business, in His Name, to point out the way of life to all 
men, therefore also to you! I must do my duty, in order 
that none of you can say on the great judgment day : ‘Lord, 
Thy servant Hebich did not care for our souls! He did not 
say a word to us on the ship !’ So now I am going to preach 
to you the Gospel, for I do not know whether any one of us 
will be alive a week from to-day. I am going to preach to 
you now, then I at least have done my duty.” 

None of the sailors would listen to him. They remained 
busy about their own affairs in their narrow quarters in the 
forecastle, smoking, chatting, sleeping, sewing, dressing, shav- 
ing, reading and playing cards. Hebich left them with a 
heavy heart. Telling God that they were too hardened to 
hear, he spent a short time in prayer in his cabin. He had 
hardly knelt down when there was a rap at his cabin door; a 
sailor entered with a message: “Come, Mr. Hebich, please 
preach to us. We are now all ready to hear what you have 
to say !” 

How this unique man spent the monotonous hours of the 
weary weeks on board ship he himself tells us: “If there is 
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The long beard so impressed the natives of the land that everywhere Hebich 
was known as the Daddikaran Padre, the bearded parson. 
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nothing to hinder, I give daily three hours of instruction to 
some enquirers. In the first hour I teach a gentleman, a 
native of French Switzerland. God's Holy Spirit has led him 
In marvellous ways. He is much distressed about his soul’s 
salvation. He has voluntarily asked me to point out to him 
the way of life more clearly. The second hour I devote to 
the instruction of a youth sixteen years of age, a cadet from 
Scotland. His conscience troubles him, so he comes to me. 
Sometimes his frivolous talk tries my patience to the uttermost, 
at other times his heart is soft as wax. My most hopeful dis- 
ciple is the mate of the ship who comes at the third hour. He 
robs himself of an hour's sleep in order to have time to listen 
to the Gospel message. God’s Holy Spirit has touched his 
heart. Unless he becomes ashamed of Jesus I have great 
hopes of his becoming a true Christian.” 

On board ship Hebich once more let his beard grow which 
he had shaved off when he entered the mission college. This 
long beard distinguished him from Europeans generally in 
India, who, as a rule, only wear a moustache or have smooth- 
shaven faces. The long beard so impressed the natives of the 
land, that everywhere Hebich was known as the Dadikaran 
Padre, the bearded parson. He clung to it as his dearest 
possession and was very proud of it. No one could ever per- 
suade him to shave, and no amount of chaffing could induce 
him to curtail the length of this beard. A lady once presented 
him with a razor, and thus gave him a hint to shave like other 
men. He took the razor, but not the hint. Another time, 
when he had in a sermon denounced women’s vanity in wear- 
ing hats decked with flowers and dresses gay with ribbons, a 
lady after the service remarked: ‘Mr. Hebich, you are 
as vain as any woman !” 

“ How so?” he asked. 

“Why, see how proud you are of your beard! just as 
proud as we are of our ribbons and flowers !” 

He mildly pocketed the reproof, but kept his beard as 
carefully as ever before. 

This little vanity might have been excused in him, if it 
had not created in his catechists and admirers the foolish idea 
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that they could be Hebichs, if they would only wear long 
beards and copy his peculiarities. 

The Malabar cast anchor in the harbour of Calicut on the 
14th of October, 1834, then one of the most important 
commercial and industrial centres on the Western Coast of 
India. Calico is said to be called after Calicut, for there this 
peculiar cotton cloth was first woven and printed. This day 
is a memorable day, for a new mission was born whose in- 
fluence was to become world-wide and whose blessing was to 
become very great. 

On stepping ashore Mr. Hebich turned to his companions, 
saying : “ Here we see heathenism !” 

As nothing of heathenism can be seen at the landing, 
there being only the busy throng of people coming and going, 
the boatmen rowing to and fro and the fishermen cleaning 
and mending their nets, Lehner and Greiner looked in sur- 
prise about them and asked: ‘Where? Where can we see 
heathenism here ?” 

Pointing to a pile of putrefying fish, Hebich said: “ Don't 
you see it? Can’t you smell it ? Now it is our work to purify 
this. Here is the decomposition of death. We must make 
known the vivifying, purifying life in Christ Jesus! We must 
purify all this with the Gospel!” 

As soon as the arrival of a ship from Europe had been 
announced the British judge in Calicut, Mr. Nelson, went out 
to the harbour to learn the latest news from home and to see 
whether there were any friends aboard. Meeting the new 
missionaries he at once invited them to stay at his house 
while they were in Calicut. He took them to his beautiful 
home on a lofty hill. Pitching tents for their use, he gave 
them royal entertainment in the land where they had ex-: 
pected to have only hardships. This luxury was wholly 
unexpected and so gave them a very agreeable surprise. 

Judge Nelson was an earnest Christian and had long 
prayed for a band of missionaries for Calicut. He was there- 
fore anxious that the Basler brethren should stay with him. 
On learning, however, that they must go to Mangalore, he 
at once wrote to his friend, Findlay Anderson, Esq., the 
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sub-collector there, asking him to do all he could to help these 
servants of Christ. Until an answer to this letter could be 
received, he kept the brethren with him as his guests, telling 
them much about Canara and the Canarese. He also ordered 
for their use from Madras the costly Canarese dictionaries 
and grammars and paid for them out of his own pocket. 

After Mr. Anderson’s warm letter of welcome had been 
received, Hebich and his companions sailed in a pattemar, 
a native boat, for Mangalore, arriving there on the 30th of 
October, after six days of slow Indian sailing. The trip can 
now be made in six or seven hours by train! The kind- 
hearted sub-collector received the Germans with open arms. 
This truly Christian official was to be one of the best friends 
of the Mangalore Mission for the next twenty years. His 
help and advice was simply invaluable to the newcomers. 

At that time the Church Mission was working on the 
extreme south-west of India. From there to Bombay along 
the West Coast, a distance of over 500 miles, there was no 
Protestant mission. In the interior, Belgaum, Bangalore and 
Bellary were the nearest mission stations, each one at a 
distance of from 200 to 300 miles away from Mangalore. As 
the new missionaries had now settled in Canarese territory, 
they wrote letters to the London missionaries inland and 
received from them, by return mail, warm letters of welcome 
which greatly cheered them. Also a consignment of tracts 
and Scripture portions in Canarese were sent them, of which 
they at once made good use. 

They now began the study of the language in earnest. At 
that time there were 651,000 Hindus, 41,000 Mohammedans 
and 20,000 Roman Catholics living in their new field of labour. 
The great bulk of the population spoke Canarese, while some 
of the Roman Catholics, the merchants and the Brahman 
refugees from Goa and elsewhere spoke Konkani. It was now 
decided that Lehner was to learn the language of the mino- 
rity, while Hebich and Greiner were to give their whole time 
and strength to the study of Canarese. Among the inhabi- 
tants of Mangalore there were eighteen Europeans. As the 
chaplain of Cannanore only visited them twice a year, they 
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requested the missionaries to conduct divine services every 
Sunday. Notwithstanding their poor knowledge of English 
the missionaries now took turn in preaching in that language 
on Sundays. The Europeans had no fault to find with the 
sermons, but were highly pleased to have these men of God 
among them. 

The first reports to the Home Committee were full of 
courage and cheer. In one of these official letters, sent home 
from the new field, Mr. Hebich says: “ We firmly believe that 
the Lord our God has sent us here and in His Name we take 
our stand. This is still untilled soil, a spiritual waste. We 
are now studying Canarese and Konkani. There is, however, 
another important race here, the Tulus, who have an unwritten 
language. They must be supplied with the Gospel of life. 
The Tulus are the real farmers of the land and have nothing to 
do with the British. Not one of them can speak English. We 
are very much interested in these people. The word of life 
must be translated into their language and preached to them. 
You see how great our needs are. When you send out 
brethren to be our assistants, select only such who have the 
practised eye on the crucified Christ. 

“The salary promised, 125 pounds sterling, we find suffi- 
cient for all our needs. We shall probably buy a house. 
That will be better than building. But all that is not the most 
essential work. As we influence by God’s Holy Spirit many 
minds, these again exert a reflex influence on us. If our souls 
are not regularly filled with new life at the fountain of the 
Eternal Spirit, they will become like the souls of those among 
whom we live. Please remember us in your prayers, for only 
in so far as we walk in the Spirit, can we bring fruit for the 
everlasting kingdom of our God !” 

How hard and trying the first year in the new missionary’s 
life is, none can know, except those who have been through the 
mill. Around them they see the masses steeped in sin. They 
see them perishing, and there is none to help. How they 
long to cry out to the people: ‘Flee from the wrath to 
come! Oh come to Jesus!” But their tongues are tied. 
Hebich writhed and groaned under this enforced idleness, as 
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it seemed to him. When an old, experienced missionary 
from Bangalore wrote the Mangalore brethren not to attempt 
anything for two years but the study of the language, Hebich 
replied: “That will be a great trial to my heart and 
patience !” 

In spite of the great heat of April and May, he made 
good use of the little Canarese he knew in addressing the 
people, receiving a little assistance from his munshi, or 
teacher, who knew some English. The latter was a sore trial 
to him. The man was very proud and all Hebich’s 
attacks on his heart glanced off. “The man is wholly in 
Satan's hands!” he exclaimed. “ Poor fellow, the other day 
he asserted that it is not so great a sin to murder one 
hundred children as to kill one cow! What desperate 
wickedness !” 

One statement made by the munshi, seen in the light of 
the present state of the mission, is almost prophetic: “The 
Brahmans will never become converts. But the lower castes, 
’ whom we do not teach, who have no idols and never think 
about God, who, when sick go to some devil’s temple and 
there make known their grief, and vow to give a cocoanut on 
recovery—they will, when taught, accept the Gospel. Then 
there is another difficulty. The Christians (the Romanists) 
are very dirty and lead a bad life. We, Brahmans, have every- 
thing clean and nice. Are we to join such a dirty, malodor- 
ous people ?” mS 

Hebich’s heart was often heavy, because the spirit of caste 
pressed upon him. How is it possible that human beings can 
be so cruel, so exclusive, so haughty, because the accident of 
birth has placed them in a higher or a lower stratum of 
society ? The evil lives led by some of the Romanists, 
Christians so-called, often caused him deep distress of soul. 
The young missionary grieved over this, as did the Apostle 
Paul over the wanton lives of his fellow-countrymen in Rome. 
Alas, Hebich too, had reason to exclaim: ‘ Thou, therefore, 
that teachest another teachest thou not thyself ? Thou, that 
preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou 
that sayest that a man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
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commit adultery ? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob 
temples ? Thou who gloriest in the law, through thy trans- 
gression of the law dishonourest thou God? For the name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles because of you !” 

During the comparatively short time that Hebich was to 
stay in Mangalore he was to experience many heartaches. 
He hated the devil and the devil certainly hated Hebich. 
The Brahmans soon saw that now an opponent had come 
whom they had reason to fear. He came as a dignified man, 
gentle and mild, but also as one having authority, and the 
people soon learned to know him as a noble knight of the 
cross, without fear and without reproach. 

The new mission has at last been established. A new 
plant has been planted. It will grow and be watered by the 
tears and prayers of the missionaries and will be watched 
over by the angels in heaven. God will graciously give the 
increase, and a wondering world will yet see this work grow 
into one of the greatest, most productive and best organised 
missions in the land. 


BCH Ar LER LV, 


Mission Work and Worry. 


Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation; for when he hath been approved, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord promised to them that love him! 
—James I, 12. 


HE meaning of the word “temptation” in the motto of 
this chapter is not merely a fest, to see whether oppor- 
tunity will make a thief, but the principal meaning of the 

word is: a trial, a test of faith in days of suffering. Such 
tests of faith every winner of souls has to endure in his life’s 
work. Work and worry will, at times, nearly break his heart. 

Some years ago, when from the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas I viewed the most majestic snow-capped mountains 
in the world, I said: 

On highest mountains lies the deepest snow, 
- On highest souls doth lie the deepest woe ! 

Then as I looked at the fruitful alluvial plains of Bengal, 
watered by the Ganges and her many tributaries, and saw the 
leaping, tumbling streams coming from the distant mountains, 
I added two lines to the distich : 


From both to suff’ring mortals here below 
Life-giving and thirst-quenching rivers flow. 

Life-giving and thirst-quenching rivers were also to flow 
from Mr. Hebich whose heart was pressed with the deepest 
woe : the constraining love of Jesus which made him exclaim 
like Paul of old: ‘Though I preach the Gospel, I have noth- 
ing to glory of, for necessity is laid upon me ; for woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the Gospel!” A woe like the apostle’s, an 
all-consuming passion for souls made Mr. Hebich forsake his 
study. He said that he could not spend his time poring over 
languages, when men were hastening to hell. He, at least, 
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must warn them to flee from the wrath to come. So he never 
learned Canarese grammatically, but only colloquially. He 
could preach the plain truth only in plain words. In like 
manner he never learned the English language well. He had 
only a very meagre, ungrammatical knowledge of English, and 
always spoke the language brokenly, but very pathetically. 
Dr. Gundert, the great scholar, his most intimate friend, many 
years later counted carefully every word in Mr. Hebich’s 
vocabulary of English and found that it consisted of only 
552 words. With such few words he swayed the hearts of 
thousands and led almost all of them to the Saviour. When- 
ever Dr. Gundert heard the bearded senior missionary use a 
new word he rejoiced more over that than over the riches of 
Malayalam. He would sometimes come home from church 
with a beaming face, saying: ‘To-day the dear old man has 
used a new word in his sermon !” 

In order to become an efficient missionary Mr. Hebich had, 
for a long time, been corresponding with the English mission- 
aries in Canarese territory. He longed to see their work and 
to learn from them how best to reach the perishing masses 
with the Gospel message of salvation. As he now learned 
that the venerable missionary, Rev. G. Hands of Bellary, was 
going home to Europe, he at once made up his mind to go and 
see this servant of the Master. Mr. Hands had translated 
the Bible from Tamil and English into Canarese, but had not 
seen much fruit of his work otherwise. At the end of the 
rainy season the long journey overland was begun, Mr. Ander- 
son kindly offering to defray the cost. 

On the 23rd of October, 1835, Mr. Hebich left Mangalore, 
going in a palankeen to Cannanore, a large military station, 
arriving there after 29 hours. Cannanore was later on to 
become his chief sphere of labour. As the chaplain of the 
station happened to be away, he was kindly entertained by 
his wife, with whom he at once went to the English service in 
the church, prayers being read by a pious officer of the army. 
After the reading of the sermon and the close of the service, 
Mr. Hebich abruptly asked the officer sitting next to him: 
“ Are you a child of God ?” 
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“Yes, Iam a child of God !”’ the officer replied joyfully. 

Immediately the other nine officers crowded around the 
unique newcomer who said to them: “I am very happy to 
find that beneath your red coats hearts are to be found 
that are seeking the Lord Jesus.” 

All now sat down and three or four hours flew by as 
though they had been so many minutes, in telling one another 
what God had done for their souls. Also many questions 
about Church polity were discussed, called forth by the doc- 
trines of a Plymouth Brother who had unsettled many minds. 

From Cannanore Mr. Hebich hurried onward to Mysore, 
the native capital of the Maharaja. On the way, however, 
he stopped in the mountainous country of the Coorgs and 
conferred with Col. Fraser about establishing a new mission 
there to the interesting mountaineers. This mission was only 
begun in 1853 by Dr. Mogling. 

Then he pushed forward over the high plateau to Bangalore, 
one of the largest military cantonments in South India. 
Some native Christians came to meet Mr. Hebich, who, 
on seeing them, wept tears of joy and gratitude, for they were 
the first Christian Canarese he had seen. The missionaries of 
the London Mission Society gave the foreigner a warm 
welcome and invited him often to preach in their church. 
Instead of having only thirty people in his audience, he now 
preached to one hundred and fifty souls. He thought that 
curiosity had probably brought so many to church to hear a 
German’s broken English. 

The missionaries also introduced him to the great men 
of the station, to whom he spoke, in plain words, about the 
need of a new and a pure life. The Rev. Mr. Campbell re- 
marked to him, on witnessing his fearlessness: “If I were to 
speak so plainly to the Resident, I am sure he would show me 
the door !” 

On the whole Mr. Hebich was delighted with what he 
heard and saw in the London Mission. Especially did the 
fact that so many Europeans had hearing ears for the Gospel 
impress him very favourably. Even though there were not 
large churches connected with the London and Wesleyan 
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Missions, yet a good beginning had been made and he was 
sure that God would give a great increase. 

But Mr. Hebich could not stay, he must hurry away. 
Accompanied by a Brahman Catechist, Malachi, a weak, but 
well-meaning convert, the good German came to Bellary 
on the zoth of November. He now met Father Hands, 
the founder of Protestant Missions among the Canarese. 
This good man had been preaching for twenty-four years 
to the Canarese and had won only one family for Christ. 
On the other hand he had gathered about one hundred souls 
into the Tamil Mission Church. 

After his arrival in Bellary, Mr. Hebich at once began to 
preach to the British officers and officials in that large 
military station. All heard him gladly and rewarded him 
by showing him much love and kindness. Here he also visited, 
in the military prison, a nabob, who, on his coronation day, 
with his own hands in a fit of jealous rage had decapitated his 
wife. The Mussulman, however, would hear nothing about 
the Saviour. Another prisoner, a German, who in desperation 
had committed murder and had been sentenced to lifelong 
imprisonment, was found to be a humble Christian, having 
been won for Christ by the venerable Mr. Hands. 

After a stay of three blessed weeks in Bellary, Mr. Hebich 
went vid Harihar to Hubli, reaching that large, busy town 
on the 18th of December. Here his heart was filled with 
prophetic joy, for he was sure that Hubli would become a 
place of blessing. In after years Hubli became a centre of 
a very successful work. He also preached in Dharwar to the 
Europeans, and, by the end of January, he once more return- 
ed to his beloved Mangalore. 

Now a good. beginning had been made. The missionaries 
then decided to come down from their steeple where they 
had learned the language and live in future among the people. 
So a house near the bazar was rented. After recovery from 
a painful imflammation of the feet caused by the arduous foot- 
tour, Mr. Hebich now gave all his time to the preaching of 
the Gospel in the bazars or streets. 

How God blesses even stammering tongues he now learned 
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over and over again. The constant bazar preaching aroused 
great opposition, but there were some who always heard 
him gladly. In English work, too, with his poor English 
he was permitted to bring trophies to his Master’s feet. A 
lieutenant had been suspended from service for drunkenness. 
In his humiliation Mr. Hebich won him for his Saviour who 
alone could cast out the demon of strong drink. Winning 
this man back to honour and position gave Mr. Hebich an 
open door among the other officers. The first society lady 
of the West Coast was also led to see her own heart and to 
humble her proud spirit before God. But the greatest trophy 
was the regimental surgeon who had treated and cured Mr. 
Hebich’s sore feet. 

As soon as the missionary heard of the serious sickness of 
the surgeon he called to see him. But the doctor would not 
admit him into his house. Again and again he called, but the 
servants always said: ‘Master doctor saying, padre sahib 
must not come !” 

But all these rebuffs could not wear out Mr. Hebich’s 
patience. At last he was asked in to see the doctor who said : 
“Mr. Hebich, I am too weak to talk with you!” 

When the missionary excused himself and was about to 
go, the patient suddenly asked: “Is there a hell ?” 

“Certainly, unless God’s Word lies!” Then Mr. Hebich 
was permitted to leave. He again called six times, but every 
time he was refused admission. The seventh time he was 
asked into the sickroom when the doctor remarked: ‘Oh, I 
am not a very great sinner, hence I hope for salvation !” 

“But I,” Mr. Hebich replied, “am so great a sinner that 
without a Saviour I must go to hell !” 

At last the ice of reserve was broken, and the sufferer 
poured out all his grief into Mr. Hebich’s ears, and the humble 
German could now point him to Jesus on the cross, who has 
borne all our griefs and sins, and who gives rest to the 
weary and forgiveness to the sinners. This joyful news 
brought peace and rest to the doctor, who on the eighth day 
repentantly and gratefully exclaimed: “ What a black sinner 
Tam! Almost it would have been too late ! ui 
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Praising God for his longsuffering lovingkindness in also 
giving him salvation in Christ, the dying man departed this 
life to be with Jesus. 

All these joyful experiences deeply humbled this true 
servant of God, and in a spirit of gratitude to God for all His 
goodness he writes: “What joy when we see that in our 
weary way we are going heavenward. In the great mass of 
work that I have to do, I often see nothing but a black night 
before me, but I advance in the name of the Lord, then a 
bright flash illumines my darkness and with it I receive 
strength and the victor’s courage. Many tell me that 1 ama 
fool and an enthusiast, others say that I am a saint, but of 
what use is the judgment of men to us, if we do not have 
the seal of God, the witness of His Spirit in us? The Lord 
is blessing my feeble endeavours and that deeply humbles 
me!” 

On the oth of May, 1836, the first school was begun in 
Mangalore with only four pupils. Timmappa, the only Tulu 
who had shown an interest in Christianity, was appointed the 
first teacher. Mr. Hebich went from house to house “ humbly 
praying” the parents to send their children to the Mission 
schools. An evil report that the children were to be made 
Christians by the missionaries forcing them to eat meat, soon 
scattered almost all the pupils. The schoolhouses were now 
opened for religious services and soon confidence was restored, 
‘so that in June of that year another school could be opened. 

On Sunday, May 2ogth, regular religious services in 
Canarese were also begun by Mr. Hebich. This was the 
small beginning of the great work that is now being done in 
Mangalore. On the first Sunday in June the little church, 
consisting of four Englishmen, three Canarese, two Tamils, 
one Portuguese, and the three missionaries, celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper. This seemed a large number to the mis- 
sionaries in those days of small things. 

Bazar preaching at that time raised quite a storm of oppo- 
sition. ‘We don’t want you here!” a prominent Brahman 
exclaimed when the missionaries were proclaiming the 
Gospel in the bazar. 
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“Away with you! away with you!” the angry mob 
shouted. Stones and cow-dung were flung regularly at the 
messengers of the cross. At last Mr. Hebich remonstrated 
with a policeman looking idly on and told him that it was his 
duty to preserve order. Mr. Anderson, the magistrate, too, 
after much hesitation, passed an order directing the police 
to suppress such disturbances on seeing them. But who 
could expect the police to see such disturbances ? 

“ Did Government order you to preach ?” the angry Brah- 
mans demanded. 

“No!” Mr. Hebich replied, “the God of heaven and earth 
alone has sent us to preach !” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed another Brahman in derision, 
showing four large nails, “see with just such nails they nailed 
that God to the cross !” 

That insulting sally called forth a round of applause. 
Then Mr. Hebich in holy wrath and with great earnestness 
spoke: “You Brahmans are the seducers of the people. 
God's wrath will come upon you and destroy you, unless you 
repent. I call upon heaven and earth to witness that I am 
speaking the truth. This truth will also be revealed to you 
scoffers, but alas! then it will be too late.” 

On hearing these burning words, calling them to repentance, 
the leading scoffers went home shamefacedly. In order to 
reach their hearts, a school was now opened for their children, 
but did not succeed, because the wealthier ones among them 
opened five opposition schools. 

These exciting scenes in the bazars made the missionaries 
decide to stay among the people. So the house, in which 
they were living, was bought from its Parsee owner for 4900 
rupees, Mr. Anderson kindly advancing the purchase money 
just before going on furlough. During his stay in the home- 
land he also expected to visit the Christians of Germany, 
Switzerland and France, to tell them about the progress of 
the mission. 

Many lines of work were now being prosecuted. Primarily 
there was bazar preaching. Mr. Hebich would remain out 
till late at night telling the people about Jesus, the Saviour of 
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men; there was also school-work, and the care of the Poor 
Fund, to which the Europeans contributed about 80 rupees a 
month. Beggars had to be clothed and fed, lepers and 
incurables living near the prison had to be provided for, and to 
all these poor and diseased people the Gospel had to be 
preached. Mr. Hebich was everywhere the leader. He writes 
about his preaching : 

“T often do the work with joy, often too, I feel despondent. 
It is my conviction that the more the people rage the more 
we must preach the Gospel to them, in the strength of the 
Lord. It is always most difficult to make a beginning. We 
are like soldiers going into battle. At first our old nature 
turns on us like a worm, but when the fight has begun we 
feel better. At one time, when I had to go alone, because 
Malachi was nowhere to be found, a voice within said to me: 
‘Never mind, go some other time!’ But I at last went in 
my great weakness, fearingly, tremblingly, to the principal 
place in the bazar, took my stand, removed my straw hat 
from my head and covered my face with it, sending silently 
some sighs for help to my crucified Saviour ; thereafter I laid 
my long bamboo stick, that goes with me wherever | go, and 
my hat on the ground; then I opened my Canarese New 
Testament and read Hebrews 9, 27: “It is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after that the judgment!’ Taking this 
word for my text I preached unto all about the justice of God 
and of His holy Gospel. A larger crowd of people had 
gathered around me than ever. before. The Lord was my 
strength, in this my weakness. When I left a voice began to 
hoot, but others silenced him. The next day, however, they 
continued their hooting and they went with me for some 
distance, shouting wildly and pelting me with sand and 
stones.” 

Now a peculiarity of Mr. Hebich’s began to manifest itself. 
From the days of his youth he had always acted on the spur 
of the moment, without having long consultations with others. 
He loved and trusted his fellow-workers, never intentionally 
concealing anything from them, and he naturally fancied that 
they, too, loved and trusted him. But his very frankness 
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caused misunderstandings and soon his companions accused 
him of being autocratic and selfish. He was too proud to 
show them his whole heart, so full of humility before God 
and so full of love for his brethren ; so the unpleasant relation- 
ship between him and the others was being increased and not 
decreased. All these misunderstandings were to cause him 
many heartaches and much worry. 

The longed-for, prayed-for, reinforcements to the mission 
staff reached Bombay on the 8th of November, 1836. The 
leader of the party was the Rev. Dr. H. Mégling, who with 
three Basler students arrived in Bombay on that day, and, 
after a blessed season of Christian communion with some of 
the best people in that large metropolis of India, landed on 
the palm-fringed shore of Mangalore, December 6, 1836. Mr. 
Hebich received them with open arms and soon Lehner and 
Greiner, too, came to welcome them to their hearts and home. 
But a great disappointment was in store for the older mission- 
aries. Mogling was a great scholar, Hebich was not ; Mégling 
was an idealist, Hebich was a practical man of business ; 
Mogling was poetic, Hebich very prosaic; Mégling was a 
dreamer of dreams, Hebich was a doer of deeds ; Mégling was 
inclined to asceticism, Hebich to a social life. 

_ What the newcomers had seen of the life and work of the 
missionaries in Bombay had convinced them that the present 
methods of mission work were all wrong. 

The missionary, they said, was living too far above and 
too far away from the people. The tie that ought to bind him 
to the people was a very loose one indeed, and of such length 
that he and the natives were never really united in sympathy. 
Mégling and his companions had set their minds on a change 
in life and custom. They would live among the people and 
be of the people. When Mr. Hebich, on their arrival, asked 
them to sit down to roast mutton for their reception dinner, 
they would not eat it, because the natives could not have 
roast mutton. They would only eat rice and curry, and 
water was to be their only drink. 

The younger and older brethren now met in conference to 
settle the question of salaries. Although the senior brethren 
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had been promised a salary of £125 a year, they had returned 
£200 to the Committee as their joint savings of the year, 
so that reinforcements might be sent. Mr. Hebich, however, 
wrote that this could not always be done, for he believed 
that the other brethren ought to marry and then they would 
need their full allowance. As far as he himself was concerned, 
he could easily get on with less, for he was determined never 
to marry. 

The younger brethren, however, opposed all this. They 
believed what Dr. Groves had taught them, that missionaries 
could live on very little, if they were willing to lead a simple 
life. They would take no salary, but only a mere subsistence 
allowance ; they believed it to be wrong for missionaries to 
marry and that they ought to live just like the natives. Such 
building of castles in the air did not please the older brethren. 
The younger brethren, however, under the leadership of ° 
Mogling were determined to live according to the Franciscan 
ideal, a life of poverty, a life of asceticism, a life of celibacy. 
History was only repeating itself. So long as Christianity 
exists, there will be a difference of opinion concerning the 
best missionary methods: some will advocate a hfe of 
poverty, a life of self-denial, a life of celibacy ; while others will 
be in favour of a life of comfort, of care for health, a life like 
that of the average citizen in the homeland. 

For a long time there were two opposing factions in the 
Mangalore Mission, the conservative, of which Mr. Hebich 
was the leader, and the revolutionary, of which Dr. Mégling 
was the head. Finally, Mr. Hebich left the young men to 
themselves, and these now had things their own way. The 
small, but comfortable straw-thatched mission house, called 
“the palace” by the revolutionary party, was rented to others, 
the furniture was sold as useless, for the missionaries could 
sleep on mats, with the school-boys; the mission safe was 
thrown into the well as containing filthy lucre, and a small 
native house was rented in the bazar where the new mission- 
aries now dwelt with the school-boys. Dr. Mégling said that 
forty rupees a month, the salary of a native school-teacher, 
would be sufficient for all his needs. He would thus come 
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MISSION WORK AND WORRY. 4I 


down to the low standard of living of the natives, then he 
_ could demand of them to be content with their lot and not ex- 
pect the mission to do everything for them, and the mission 
would never become a material money mission, but a spiritual 
mission to the people. 

‘“‘How can a heathen,” he asked, ‘know, under the present 
condition of things, that we have only come here for the 
Gospel’s sake ? And, unless we set the example, how can we 
expect our converts to forsake their earthly, easy view of life - 
and bring them to a realisation that Christianity is a life of self- 
denial ? Why has India, after more than a century of mission 
work, not a single self-supporting church ? How full we are 
of the spirit of letting well enough alone! We imagine that 
the chmate is killing us; we are much concerned about eat- 
ing and drinking ; we only go to the people when it is cool, 
and now and then go onatour! But our hearts are lukewarm, 
the feet are not anxious to run and the hands lie idle in our 
lap. Can such gentlemen convert a nation ? Somewhere and 
somehow I, at least, am determined to serve the Lord my God 
with a reasonable service !” 

No admonitions, no remonstrances of the elder brethren 
could change the mind of these zealous young men. It was 
only when Dr. Haeberlin, a former student in Basel, but now 
a missionary in Bengal, visited them that they would listen to 
reason. He showed them that their experiment was self-willed 
and had been made in an unbrotherly spirit, and that this was 
certainly not the spirit of Christ. 

The health of the younger men had suffered under their 
asceticism and they now saw that they had done wrong. In 
the presence of Dr. Haeberlin, Dr. Mégling asked Greiner and 
Lehner to pardon him for having been so uncharitable and 
unbrotherly. He asked them to remain in Mangalore and to 
forgive him all his sins. Then he hastened on foot to 
Dharwar to beg also Mr. Hebich’s pardon and to ask him to 
return to the old station. Mr. Hebich had felt so much hurt 
by the conduct of these younger men that he had already 
packed his trunks for his return to Europe. Now all was 

amicably settled. “The fermentation of the new wine had 
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taken place, without breaking the old bottles, and the wine 
had now become clearer and milder.” 

Dr. Mogling, after seeing the error of his ways, wrote the 
following humble confession to one of his friends: ‘I feel 
deeply ashamed of myself, whenever I think of the game we 
let the devil play with us. And I shudder, when I think of 
the abyss, on whose edge we somnambulists have been 
walking. Oh, if I could now begin all over again! But 
wailing will not mend matters. That I am an unprofitable 
servant and a miserable dupe you know as well as I do. 
Pray for me !” 

Dr. Gundert, in reviewing all these troubles, well says: 
“The attempt to carry on Christian enterprises as cheaply as 
pussible has disturbed and hindered the work. In modern 
missions this question, for various reasons, is always being 
debated over and over again. The questions about marriage 
and homelife, about social intercourse with the Europeans, 
about the use of the palankeen, etc., have been a sore trial to 
many missions.” Hebich always favoured liberty in the treat- 
ment of these questions, for no universal law can be laid 
down for all, without injuring the most important interests of 
the work ! 

This worry was a great test of Mr. Hebich’s faith. It de- 
monstrated that he could not pull in double harness, especially 
with a man like Mogling. Both men could do their best work 
in single harness and God soon gave each of them his special 
work to do. Both now loved one another, both saw the good 
qualities in the other, and these misunderstandings, and 
quarrels too, worked together for the good of these two men 
and of the Mission, for both of them loved. God and they 
were the called according to His divine purpose. 


CHARTER "Vv. 


Work Beoun Among Europeans. 


I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience bearing witness with me in the 
Holy Ghost, that I have great sorrow and 
unceasing pain in my heart; for I could wish 
that I myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh.— Romans 9, r—}. 


eo: in large stations often ask themselves : 
i What is our duty towards Europeans? We have come 

to evangelise the heathen, is it also our duty to minister 
to our fellow-countrymen ? Some have gone to the one 
extreme and have entirely neglected their own kinsmen 
according to the flesh; others have gone to the other extreme 
and have given most of their time to their own people and 
have thus virtually become strangers to the people for whose 
sake they forsook their homeland. Mr. Hebich chose the 
golden mean. He divided his time between the Natives and 
the Europeans, bringing Christ and Him crucified to all, and 
winning them all for his Master. 

If the need for Gospel work among Europeans was great 
in his day, the need to-day is far greater. In regard to the 
large number of Europeans from every Western nation, resi- 
dent in the East, the Rev. Wm. Ashmore, D.D., of China, 
writes as follows : 

“The European has come. He has come with all his be- 
longings, good, bad and indifferent. He has come with his 
virtues and his vices, and he has come to stay. A hundred 
years ago European communities were few. They were to be 
found in a few central localities in India: in Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and a few other places round about. Their opera- 
tions indicated tremendous latent power and possibilities, but 
apart from them their influence was not great. 
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“All this is now changed. A hundred years have already 
revolutionised Asia, and the work is only begun. European 
communities to-day are found in all parts of Asia. There are 
communities of Englishmen, and Germans, and Russians, and 
Americans, each one making its own ineffaceable mark on 
Asiatic Society. In point of population these communities 
now count up to many tens of thousands. They are com- 
posed of diplomatists, of consuls, of merchants, of missionaries, 
of military men and naval men, of artisans of one kind and 
another, of seamen that go down to the sea in great ships, 
and of visitors of wealth and leisure whom the perfected 
means of luxurious travel have attracted to these Eastern 
lands. 

“Tt will be seen without discussion that these communities 
must sustain a close and sensitive relation to missions and 
missionaries. For in and of themselves they are powerful 
bodies of men. They are picked men of the West—the 
majority of them are men of culture ; they keep themselves _ 
in touch with the lands from which they have come; they 
are aggressive men; they are men of wealth and influence ; 
they manage great corporations; they establish great banks ; 
they run great lines of steamers; they take contracts for vast 
railroads ; they build great cities ; they get hundreds of bags of 
mail matter every month ; they support very ably edited news- 
papers ; they overawe magistrates, principalities and powers, 
and of .course they make their presence felt and their 
sentiments influential among hundreds of millions of people 
whom they never see and who never see them. What such 
communities think of Christianity cannot be a matter of 
indifference to the myriad hosts of Asia that surround them.” 

Mr. Hebich was one of the first missionaries who saw the 
possibilities for the spread of the Gospel in winning these in- 
fluential men and women for Christ. 

Nothing speaks so well for the man’s true greatness of 
mind as the fact that, even though he and Dr. Mégling differed 
so much in their mission work, yet he introduced him to 
his work in Dharwar and North Canara, where the impulsive 
young man was to open up the work and achieve great 
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success in evangelising the Canarese. Hebich advised that 
the journey to the highlands be made on horseback, but 
the young man said: ‘No, I am determined to imitate my 
Master. If he could go afoot, so can I!” 

On the rath of January, 1837, they left Mangalore before 
the dawn of day, Dr. Mégling going afoot and Mr. Hebich 
also walking with him along the seashore, until the sun was 
shining hot upon their heads ; then he mounted his horse and 
rode ahead, to prepare breakfast for both at the next halting 
place. On Dr. Mogling’s arrival he would find everything 
ready for him and Mr. Hebich preaching the Gospel to the 
assembled heathen. But one day Dr. Moégling tried walking 
barefoot in the wet sands of the seashore and badly cut his 
feet on the shells. Hebich subsequently surprised him in a 
corner of the traveller’s bungalow binding up his wounds. 
The young man only laughed at the mishap and still pushed 
on afoot, but his feet became so sore that he had to give in, 
so both thereafter continued their journey to Goa by boat. 

When they reached Goa, the capital of the Indian territory 
of the Portuguese, a hill-tract with fruitful vaileys, which, 
since 1510, has been a Portuguese possession, the missionaries 
could find no place of entertainment. This interesting country, 
now having only two hundred and fifty square miles of 
territory, had been won for the Roman church by the over- 
zealous Xavier, and did not welcome Protestant missionaries. 
Foreseeing this difficulty Mr. Hebich had provided himself 
with a letter of introduction to the energetic governor of Goa. 
This gentleman’s name was De Mello. He had been an 
officer in Napoleon’s army and had recently deposed the 
former governor of the little country, and had made himself 
ruler. For this crime he was afterwards made a prisoner and 
led captive away to Portugal. 

The letter Mr. Hebich presented to him, from some of the 
officers in Mangalore, opened to them the governor's home 
and heart, and the missionaries now had an opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel in this Romanist stronghold. Mr. 
Hebich preached in French till late at night to the élite of 
the place, while Dr. Mégling had long discussions in Latin 
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with the priests and others. Their host even took his guests 
with him to old Goa, and helped them to preach the Gospel 
in a nun’s convent, by acting for them as an interpreter. 
They distributed Portuguese Bibles and New Testaments to 
many ; the worthy hostess gladly receiving a copy, and her 
action was followed by all the society people. The mission- 
aries found infidelity everywhere and fought heroically for 
the faith of the apostles, the martyrs and the saints. After 
a few days’ stay at the capital the humble Germans were sent 
in state up the river in the governor's boat, receiving all the 
honours of the great. At the end of this short trip they as- 
cended the mountains afoot through the romantic ghat or 
pass, like the poorest pilgrims. 

Rev. Mr. Beynon, of the London Mission of Berean 
having been informed of the coming of the Germans went 
two days’ journey westward to meet them at the head of the 
pass. On the 25th of January, 1837, he introduced them to 
their new work in Dharwar, where they were hospitably enter- - 
tained by a pious officer of the army, Lieutenant Stather. 
Mr. Hebich knowing that it would be useless to try to work 
together with his younger brother, soon left him to do as he 
pleased and went with Mr. Beynon to Belgaum, where he 
stayed from the 31st of January to the toth of March, 
preaching the Gospel to all. 

Dr. Mégling was received with open arms by the people 
of Dharwar, and at once invited two of the younger brethren 
to come from Mangalore and help him in the glorious work 
of opening up North Canara for Gospel work. His success 
was great, all doors seemed to open to him as by magic, and 
he now became the successful Canarese missionary and scholar. 

But we must see Mr. Hebich in his work at Belgaum, a 
large town, beautifully situated in a fruitful country on the 
western plateau, having a large military cantonment, with a 
population, at the present day, of nearly 41,000 Europeans 
and Natives. Without paying any attention to the usual 
etiquette of India, of making first calls and waiting for return 
calls, with his New Testament in his pocket, Mr. Hebich 
went from house to house, visiting every European of the 
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station and speaking personally with him about sin and the 
Saviour from sin. He visited the General in command of the 
army as well as the private, and to everyone he preached 
repentance, so that there was probably not one European in 
the station whom he did not warn to flee from the wrath to 
come. He also often preached the Gospel in public. His 
plain utterances of truth and his scathing denunciation of sin 
aroused great interest in the man and his message. Some 
were offended at his plain speech. When he called an 
approaching dance “ the devil’s feast,” even the good-natured 
chaplain found fault with him and some sharp words passed 
between them. But, on the whole, the plain-spoken man of 
God won the love and respect of most of the people. As 
a fruit of all this agitation a Lieutenant, an officer of the 
Engineers was suddenly awakened, and there were many other 
hopeful conversions. The truly Christian officers of the 
cantonment now rallied around this bold preacher of the truth 
and begged him to become their missioner, devoting his whole 
time to work among the Europeans of India. But this 
seemed to be impossible to him and his fellow-missionaries, yet 
he conceived it to be his duty to continue his work among 
Europeans, and he was permitted to witness remarkable 
results from his work. 

After finishing his work in Belgaum he accepted an 
invitation to go to Kaladgi, another military station in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency. 

While in the station he lived with a godly Lieutenant 
whose name was Davidson. This gentleman had been 
converted two years before, and, in the fervour of his first love, 
had written letters to his mother and numerous brothers and 
sisters, winning them all for Christ. Being the only Christian 
in the station, he often felt lonesome and gladly welcomed 
such a warm revivalist as Mr. Hebich to his heart and home. 
As the General was coming on inspection all the officers had 
come into the station, and Mr. Hebich visited every one of 
them, pleading with them to come to Jesus. On Easter 
Sunday he preached in the open air, but his audience was so 
satiated with the pleasures of life and so frivolous that he 
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shook the dust from off his feet and left them, although he had 
at first intended staying in Kaladgi for two weeks. This 
‘ sudden departure awakened the sleepers and, as a result of 
this, nearly one-half of the officers were hopefully converted. 
After twenty-three years Major Davidson bore testimony to 
the great work done in those three days by the humble 
missionary whose whole heart was in his Master’s service. 

Hurrying back to Dharwar Mr. Hebich now joined Dr. 
Mogling. Together they went to Hubli, the large native 
capital, to select a site and establish a permanent mission 
station there, which was to become a centre for Gospel work 
in North Canara. While in Hubli, late at night they were 
surprised by a captain in command of a company of sepoys, 
who told the missionaries that he had been ordered to 
Mangalore where the natives were in rebellion. The brethren 
now returned to Dharwar, Hebich proceeding slowly to 
Mangalore, preaching to the heathen in all the towns and 
villages along the way. 

The insurrection proved to have been only a strawfire 
and all the excitement was already dying down. Almost 
all the civilians, and the missionaries too, had fled from 
Mangalore, but they now returned to the city. The rebellion 
had been caused by the Coorgs who did not wish to be ruled 
over by the British. Little notice had at first been taken 
of this dissatisfaction, caused by the annexation of the land. 
This trouble grew into the little rebellion, but not much 
damage had been wrought by the rebels. When the Manga- 
lore missionaries returned they found everything as they 
had left it, only their own servants had robbed the mission 
treasury. 

A commission was now appointed by Government to 
enquire into the grievances of the people and to punish the 
ringleaders of the insurrection. A member of this commission 
was Judge Thomas Strange from Malabar. Mr. Hebich at 
once called to see the learned judge and tried to win him for 
his Saviour. This gentleman at first only tolerated the visits 
of this eccentric missionary, and the brethren warned Mr. 
Hebich not to repeat them, for the judge was an atheist and 
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he would be sure to confound the unlearned evangelist and 
make him the laughing stock of the station. Mr. Hebich 
would not listen to the reasoning of his fellow-workers, but 
continued his visits, until God’s word found lodgment in the 
judge’s heart and this learned man made a full surrender of 
himself to Jesus. This gentleman a few years afterwards made 
a present of his valuable bungalow and furniture to the Basel 
Mission. The house was situated on a lofty hill, a large part 
of which formed the compound, and the whole beautiful 
estate lies in Nettur, a suburb of Tellicherry. 

The disturbance brought many troops to Mangalore, and 
Mr. Hebich now had his hands full, fighting the devil. He 
took a lieutenant into his house, who became his spiritual and 
physical patient. The poor man was a confirmed drunkard 
and was in danger of being court-martialled for conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. The missionaries 
also took a doctor, another drunkard, and his wife and child 
into their house. The doctor had been made a prisoner by 
the Coorgs. Every Sunday the soldiers and others came for 
prayers to the mission house. The life in the station was a 
very riotous one. Two Bombay officers fought a duel. A 
Lieutenant, professing to be repentant, in a wild fit of anger, 
cut off his servant’s head, and was in danger of being hung for 
this rash act, but escaped the full penalty of the law being 
sentenced to two-and-a-half years’ imprisonment. Another 
Lieutenant also killed his servant, and so there was much 
crime being committed in the army. The pretender Kalia 
Swamy and others were hung in chains, and the days were 
days full of death and destruction. : 

All these occurrences convinced Mr. Hebich more than 
ever before that it was his duty to preach the Gospel of peace 
to these Englishmen who were becoming so demoralised in 
India. Dr. Mégling wrote the senior missionary that some 
had their doubts as to the wisdom of his course. To this he 
replied : 

“Am I only God’s servant to the heathen, or am I not, 
moreover, His servant to all men, to whom the Lord may 
send me? I have never planned doing an exclusive work, for 
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then I would not be the servant of God. I feel in duty bound 
to preach to the English :— 

“1, Because the Lord has entrusted to them this people, 
whereby the way to them is visibly open to us. 

“2. God confers thousands of benefits on us through 
them, through their Government, etc. We may ignore all of 
these, but it is not- right to look merely on the dark side of 
things. 

“3, Without their large gifts of money the missionaries 
never could do what they are doing. 

“And shall we not do something for them in appreciation 
of all this? ‘The husbandman that laboureth must be first 
partaker of the fruits!’ is to be fulfilled also in their case. 
God lets no man labour in vain and rewards every one 
according to his deeds. Oh, a just and a faithful God ! 

‘Tf missionaries, living where there is no chaplain, preach 
one sermon a week to the Europeans, they are only doing 
their duty. The heathen have many opportunities to hear 
the preaching of the Gospel, if they wish to be saved. 
Of course, a man must not let the European work keep him 
from making mission tours. It will make me, a poor sinner, 
if God permits me to do so, very happy to spend each year 
one or two months in work among the Europeans in 
accordance with my conception and knowledge of the Lord’s 
will!” 

Hebich’s wonderful success in winning Europeans for 
Christ was God’s own vindication of the wisdom of His 
servant in choosing not to neglect his own kith and kin because 
of the many calls for work among the heathen. To both 
lines of work we may well apply the rule of service laid down 
by our Master: “These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone !”’ 

It certainly will be interesting to study Mr. Hebich’s 
method of work among Europeans. Soon he will be only a 
traditional personage, and the stories of his work, too, will be 
traditional. I have carefully sifted the many stories current 
in India about the man and his work, and I believe that all 
those that I print in this book are true. I have many of 
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them from those who knew Mr. Hebich personally, and 
repeat them here not because I think we ought to copy his 
methods. I would warn every one not to do so. If we are 
God’s messengers, He will give us a message and help us to 
deliver it in our own peculiar way. I relate these incidents 
to the glory of God and to show that Mr. Hebich was a true 
messenger of Christ, and that by the grace of God he could 
always deliver his message effectively, to the salvation of 
souls. 

Mr. J. Boesinger of Coonoor, now 82 years of age, who came 
to India in 1847, as the first Industrial Brother of the Basel 
Mission, and who has spent nearly sixty years in India 
without a furlough, has told me much about Mr. Hebich 
whom he knew intimately, for more than a decade, in India, 
having sometimes accompanied him on his mission tours. In 
answer to my question concerning the stability of Hebich’s 
converts he replied : 

“The majority of them proved themselves to have been 
true Christians, many of them having also become great soul- 
winners. Mr. Hebich knew how to sound the deepest depths 
of men’s hearts, He would give them no peace nor rest until 
they had made a full surrender of themselves to Jesus. His 
method with men often seemed harsh, but then he would say: 
‘I must first kill them with the hammer of the law, before 
I can comfort them with the Gospel!’ Let me relate to you 
an instance of his way of dealing with men: 

“One day we were out taking a walk, when we came to 
an engineer’s bungalow. 

“«Come !’ said Mr. Hebich, ‘let us call and see this man.’ 
I reluctantly entered the house of the gentleman, for I was a 
stranger to him. As soon as Mr. Hebich saw him he said : ‘I 
have called to tell you that you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, for disgracing your God and your country by your sinful 
Ne. 

“The gentleman replied : ‘That is none of your business !’ 

“Mr, Hebich then shouted in a loud, almost angry voice, 
so great was his zeal: ‘That is my business ! As a minister of 
Jesus Christ I must denounce all sin and unrighteousness. 
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I have now called to demand of you, in the name of our 
Righteous Judge, that you repent of your sins.’ 

“This denunciation made the engineer very angry. ‘ Leave 
my house, Mr. Hebich !’ he shouted, ‘I did not ask you to 
call, and will not listen to your violent tirades in my own 
house !’ 

“No, never!’ the old man replied, ‘I will not leave you, 
until you confess your sins and beg God’s pardon, on your 
knees, for leading such a disgraceful life. You are a bad man, 
and ought to be ashamed of yourself. Get down on your 
knees and confess, or you will go to hell, to the devils whom 
you serve. I will not leave you, until you hear my message.’ 

“Then the man jumped up in a rage and said: ‘If you 
don’t leave, then I will!’ 

“Ordering his boy to have his horse saddled he left us 
without another word, and soon we saw him riding away at a 
furious gallop. Then we left the house. 

“T felt annoyed at Mr. Hebich’s abruptness and remarked 
to him: ‘Now you have spoilt all by your hard words. It is 
not necessary to break down the door, if you would enter a 
house ! (mit der Thiir ins Haus fallen.) 

“The old man only smiled and said: I have fastened a 
a hook in him that he will not get away from !’ 

“He was right. Before he called to see such men he 
would always spend much time in prayer for them. Only 
when he had the assurance of victory in prayer, the witness 
of the Spirit, would he call to see them, but then he came as 
a victor! Three days after this stormy visit to the engineer’s 
bungalow, the gentleman wrote Mr. Hebich a chit : 

“Dear Mr. Hebich, for God’s sake come to see me at 
once! I have not slept a wink since you were here. I am 
all undone. I can find no peace nor rest. My conscience 
condemns me. Iam in hell. What must I do to be saved ?’ 

Then Mr. Hebich brought Jesus to the man and the man 
to Jesus. Soon the engineer saw Jesus on the cross and 
could believe that the bleeding Saviour had with His own 
precious blood also washed his sins away ! 
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“This engineer, in after years, proved by his pure, con- 
sistent, humble life that he had truly repented of his sins and 
that he had become indeed a true disciple of Jesus.” 

In another chapter we shall write about “Hebich’s Own,” 
a regiment that became his by faithful work for souls. One 
of the prominent ladies of that regiment was the wife of one 
of the officers. How Mr. Hebich won her for Jesus, illus- . 
trates his short and sharp method of questioning. ‘ Are you 
sure ?”’ was a favourite question of his, and this question set 
many a man and women thinking about their souls’ salvation. 

One day Mr. Hebich went to see Captain Dobbie, whom 
he had met some time before this, and both had become 
interested in one another, for both were original, unique _ 
men. During the conversation, Mr. Hebich suddenly and 
abruptly asked: “Mrs. Dobbie did you give your heart to 
fesus:?"” 

“T hope so” she replied. 

“JT don’t want to know what you hope!” Pointing his 
finger at her he continued: “I have asked you a very simple 
question. Now tell me, did you give your heart to Jesus ?” 

“JT think I did,’ Mrs. Dobbie replied, becoming embarrassed 
by the strange man’s pointed question. 

“Hoping and thinking! That is not what I want to 
know !” 

Suddenly changing his manner Mr. Hebich enquired in a 
casual way: “Oh, by the way, Mrs. Dobbie, have you 
breakfasted ?” 

“Oh yes!” was the prompt reply. 

Mr. Hebich now spoke very earnestly, almost scoldingly : 
“ You over-confident woman, you! How dare you say ‘yes ?’ 
You ought to say; ‘1 hope I have, or I think I have 1~ If you 
are so sure of having breakfasted, why can you not be just 
as sure about having given your heart to Jesus ?” 

Then followed an explanation of his favourite ‘ Heart- 
book,’ which made a deep impression on both husband and 
wife. Afterwards Mr. Hebich used some very plain ex- 
pressions, and spoke so bluntly to both about the evil beasts 
in their hearts that Mrs. Dobbie was greatly offended, and 
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left the room saying that she would no longer listen to a man 
so lacking in good manners. 

After a long time the husband convinced her that she was 
wronging the honest German missionary, and hazarding her 
soul’s salvation by refusing to hear his message. Now all 
opposition gave way, she came again to hear Mr. Hebich’s 
message, seating herself as a poor sinner at Jesus’ feet. 
At once she accepted Jesus as the Lover of her soul, and 
gave her whole heart and life to Him. From that day on 
she lived only for the glory of God and sought to win souls 
for her Master. Mrs. Dobbie became a great soul-winner 
and one of the noblest Christian women of her day and 
generation. 

Mr. Hebich had no cut and dried method of dealing with 
souls. He did not, as the homely German adage puts it, 
make all shoes over one last. At times he was severe, then 
again he would be very gentle. Several other stories will 
illustrate this; the first was told me by a former chaplain of 
Cannanore and the others by an old catechist in Calicut :— 

“When Mr. Hebich was on a visit to Madras,” the 
chaplain said, “he one day went to St. Thomas’ Mount to 
preach the Gospel to the soldiers there. As the old man was 
walking along the road a major saw him coming. Calling his 
servant he told him that if the old padre came he must not 
let him into the house, but tell him that the major was not at 
home. 

“Tt seems that Mr. Hebich had also seen the officer, so 
he at once went to him. The boy stood at the open door and 
said: ‘Padre Sahib must not come in. Master not at 
home !’ 

“<“Yes he is here!’ Mr. Hebich replied. 

“‘No, no! He is not at home. Padre Sahib must not 
come in |’ 

“Pushing the boy aside Mr. Hebich entered the house. 
He went to one room, the major was not there. He went to 
another and the man was not to be found. He looked into 
the bedroom and dining room, but nowhere could he see the 
major. At last he returned to the first room, where there 
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was a large sofa having drapery with long fringes hanging 
down to the floor. Stooping down he espied the officer 
under the sofa, where he had hidden himself. 

““Come out you coward !’ he called. The major came 
out from under the sofa. 


“« You coward, sit down!’ Tbe major sat down on a 
chair. 
““Now hear God’s message, you coward!’ He then 


preached earnestly to this man on the impossibility of hiding 
himself from the all-seeing eye of God—‘ Where Adam failed, 
you cannot succeed’ he told him, ‘You must repent of all 
your sins!’—Soon this officer knelt with him in prayer, 
crying to God for pardon. He became a bold confessor of 
Jesus !” 

The old catechist’s face lit up with joy, when I asked him 
to tell me some of his personal experiences in his work with 
Mr. Hebich. He related the following anecdotes : 

“T remember once Mr. Hebich took us out preaching. 
We came toa captain’s house. Standing there Mr. Hebich 
sang : 

“Come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus, just now. 


Just now, come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus, just now !’ 


“On hearing this the captain came out and said: ‘Mr. 
Hebich, I like that. Are these your sheep ?’ 

““¢ Yes, I am the shepherd, these are my sheep !’ 

“«Well, I am glad to see you. At mess the officers spoke 
about you and your sheep several times. Come inside !’ 

“We all went into the house, when the captain asked us 
to sing again. We all sang, then Mr. Hebich took the 
‘heartbook’ and explained the pictures to the captain. Then 
the captain said: ‘Boy, give those boys some tea!’ Tea and 
bread was given us, afterwards we left, but Mr. Hebich only 
left after two hours. Coming to us he said: ‘Well, pullagalu 
(children), I have had great work with this gentleman. Now 
he is all right !’” —Another soul won for Jesus ! 
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“ Another time he went to another captain’s house. This 
officer would not let him in, but said: ‘go away, I have 
nothing to do with you!’ 

“<¢But, captain, he replied, pointing his finger at him, 
‘T have something to do with you. I have come to pray with 
you, if you will not let me in, I will pray for you here!’ As 
the captain went away and left him standing there, Mr. 
Hebich knelt down out in the sun on the gravel and earnestly 
prayed for the captain's salvation. Then he also left. 

“The next day Mr. Hebich came again. He was not 
admitted, so he again knelt down in front of the house and 
prayed. Then the captain called a’servant and said to him: 
‘ Boy, hold this umbrella over Padre Sahib’s ine while he is 
praying !’ 

“When Mr. Hebich called the third time his prayers had 
conquered the captain, who now asked him into the house and 
heard our father tell him about Jesus on the cross. Soon the 
captain too prayed and he gave his heart to Jesus!” 

Many other incidents might be related here of this 
wonderful man’s power over men. But as we shall hear much 
about this in subsequent chapters, we shall close this chapter 
here. May God give us wisdom in winning souls! Let us 
all pray : 

*“Take my voice and let me sing 
Always, only for my King! 

Take my lips and let them be 
Fill’d with messages from Thee !” 


CHAPTER Vi. 


One Poor Shut, Anuther Opened. 


Having been forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to speak the word in Asia—There 
was aman of Macedonia standing, beseech- 
ing him, and saying, come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us !—Aczs. 76, 6. 9. 


HOMELY Low-German proverb says : “De Koh fergit 
dat se een Kalf wesen is!”—the cow forgets that she 
has been a calf. Such a bovine spirit of forgetfulness 

at times also becomes a fault of the great and good among 
men. It is hard for grown up, experienced men and women 
to remember that they, too, were once as weak and ignorant 
and childlike as the children of the present day. The master 
forgets that he was at one time an unskilled apprentice. 
The great scholar does not remember the days when he had 
to learn the difficult irregular verbs and the use of the 
prepositions and particles of the dead languages. Such forget- 
fulness gives birth to much impatience and the learner often 
wonders why, when the teachers were young, everything was 
so easy and why in their own day everything is so difficult 
to learn. 

Missionaries, too, who have spent years on the foreign field 
easily become possessed of this spirit of forgetfulness. They 
do not recall to their minds the days of their missionary 
apprenticeship; the days when they did not know the 
languages and customs of the people, and they often expect 
young missionaries to know what it took them years to 
acquire. 

On the other hand, the proverb turned about is also often 
true: “Dat Kalf fergit dat se’ne Koh ward !”—the calf forgets 
that she will become a cow. Young people, so rich in ideals, 
but so poor in experience, imagine at times that they have 
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already learned all that there is to be learned and that they 
are far in advance of their elders. Is not their age one of 
great progress? This twofold spirit of forgetfulness is the 
cause of much friction between young and old, and causes 
more tears and vexation of spirit than all the other trials that 
mortals have to endure. 

This evil spirit of forgetfulness also caused much trouble 
between Mr. Hebich and his younger brethren in Mangalore. 
He was often impatient with them, and they would not bear 
and forbear with the old missionary ; and, in consequence, 
their hearts were often heavy with grief and they were often 
angry one with the other. 

“Remember you are very ignorant, you have not as yet 
learned anything and have everything to learn. Confess 
your ignorance!” ‘With these words Mr. Hebich greeted 
me,” Mr. J. Boesinger told me, “on my arrival in India!” 

A person may be very dull and ignorant, but it will not do 
him much good to always remind him of the fact. A woman’s 
looks may not be very prepossessing, but to tell her so will 
certainly not improve her looks. Bear and forbear ought to 
be the sign and countersign, especially among Christian 
workers, 

In spite of much opposition and many difficulties the 
mission in Mangalore had made gratifying progress. The 
longed for seminary for the training of catechists had been 
opened, the students being a motley lot of lads. They were 
of various ages and nationalities: Eurasians, Tamils, Canarese 
and Malayalis. They were of different castes, having different 
creeds and complexions. Once Mr. Hebich for the sake of 
uniformity and cleanliness, dressed all alike and had the hair of 
their heads shaved off. This enraged the parents of the 
Eurasian and Hindu boys ; the Eurasians would not stay in the 
school, unless they could have the customs and costumes of 
Europeans, and the Hindus would leave, unless they could 
keep their sacred topknot of hair on their heads. They were 
a wild and untamed lot of juvenile sinners and caused much 
trouble, yet Mr. Hebich said they filled his heart with joy. 

‘We make progress slowly,” he writes, “until they are 
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broken in. My cure for their barbarity is the withholding of 
a meal, if they are too unruly. At the same time I cry unto 
God for them !” 

Now his whole heart was wrapped up in the work of 
developing this seminary, in order that he might soon have 
able assistants in the great work of establishing and training 
churches. 

While Mr. Hebich was thus busy in school and church 
work in Mangalore, he did not forget his brethren in Dhar- 
war. He was very much concerned about them and wrote 
them many fraternal, yea paternal letters, beseeching them 
to be very careful and not expose themselves to unnecessary 
dangers. He advised them not to build small houses, for 
living in cramped quarters would be injurious to their health, 
etc. “ Brethren, I hear that you do not partake of God’s gifts, 
such as butter, milk, sugar, etc. I don’t want to dictate to you, 
you can do as you please, but do be wise and receive with 
thanksgiving whatever you can get as food. Our Lord is not 
so poor that He must let His servants starve. In India a 
man stands more in need of strengthening food than in 
Europe. I write this out of pure love, therefore pardon me. !” 

After the arrival of five new brethren from Basel Mr. 
Hebich’s stay in Mangalore was of short duration. A general 
conference was now organised, Dr. Mogling being sent as the 
representative of the northern brethren. This general con- 
ference ordered that Hebich and Mogling were to change 
places and that the senior missionary was to open up the new 
work in Hubli, while the younger man was to take charge of 
the seminary. This change met with Mr. Hebich’s full 
approval, but other matters discussed cut him to the core. 
He did not want the younger brethren, the newcomers, to 
vote, because they could not do so intelligently, but only 
take part in the deliberations “ with their heart.” The young 
men only laughed at the old man’s proposition. In the 
conference a strong opposition party to Mr. Hebich arose, his 
accounts were criticised, many of his actions were questioned, 
and, on the whole, a most unchristian and uncharitable spirit 
was shown him. In consequence of this Mr. Hebich asked 
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the conference not to attach him to any station, but to loose 
him and let him go, wherever God would lead him. The 
conference agreed to this proposal in part, and this opened 
the way for a long tourin the country of Mysore, seven 
months in duration. 

One of the best resolutions of this conference was the one 
extending a call to Dr. H. Gundert of Tinnevelly to join the 
Basel Mission. He was undoubtedly the greatest scholar of 
his day in India. Both he and Dr. Mogling were graduates of 
the great university of Tubingen. Both had been infidels, 
having been under the influence of the greatest opponent 
Christianity has ever had, David Strausz. Both had imbibed 
his spirit and gloried in their emancipation from Christianity, 
and regarded with love and veneration Strausz as their great 
liberator. While Dr. Mégling sought to satisfy his soul in the 
study of literature and art, Dr. Gundert devoted his life to the 
acquirement of philosophic and linguistic knowledge. Both 
men had praying parents and both were wonderfully restored 
to the old faith in answer to prayer. Both gave their lives to 
foreign missions about the same time: Dr. Moégling joining the 
Basel Mission, while Dr. Gundert through the influence of that 
great hero of faith, George Miller of Bristol, joined Dr. A. N. 
Groves, Mr. Miller's brother-in-law, first of all as tutor for 
his children and then as a helper in his independent faith 
mission in Madras and Chittoor. Now Dr. Mégling and Dr. 
Gundert were reunited in the Basel Mission in Mangalore. 
Dr. Gundert had married, in spite of Dr. Mégling’s warning, 
and his noble, capable wife, a French Protestant lady, was 
the first woman in the mission house at Mangalore. 

But we must go with Mr. Hebich to Dharwar. After his 
arrival there in October, 1838, he at once tried to acquire 
through the good offices of the Collector, E. B. Mills, Esq., a 
good site from Government for the new mission station in 
Hubli. Mr. Mills was one of the noblest Christian civil 
servants of his day, a man of great faith, very humble and very 
fraternal. He gave almost his whole princely salary to the 
cause of missions, saving nothing for himself. He and Mr. 
Hebich became warm friends and through the influence of this 
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man of God he eventually secured a most suitable piece of 
land, although another official had at first opposed the opening 
of a mission there, because he feared that the preaching of 
the missionaries against idolatry might cause disturbances 
among the people. 

God greatly honoured Mr. Hebich in permitting him to 
Open up a successful work in Hubli, in the centre of a very 
prosperous agricultural district. Hubli has become a place of 
blessings indeed. Here a colony of Christians has been 
established, a part of the populous city being inhabited by 
them, and it cheers one’s heart to see how cleanly and pros- 
perous they have become, how sturdy they are in their faith and 
practice, how loyal they are to Christ. What we see in 
Hubli, we long to see and will yet see throughout the length 
and breadth of India. The credit of laying the foundation of 
this large and successful mission belongs to Mr. Hebich. 
Not only in Hubli, but in the surrounding towns and villages, 
too, this enthusiastic missionary preached the Gospel to the 
people, winning many of them for the Saviour. _ 

In the midst of this successful work, owing to the sickness 
of one of the younger missionaries, Mr. Hebich was invited 
to join the Malabar mission, but his heart was so sore, because 
of the critical and faultfinding spirit of his younger brethren, 
that he refused to go. He wrote that he could not now do 
any station work, for they had almost called him a thief to 
his face, and that if he were to settle down in a new station, 
his domineering spirit would only cause new dissensions, for 
he was only a poor black sheep that must be separated from 
the fold and feared. ‘‘Remember,’ he adds: “God has 
permitted all this in grace to come to pass, for He loves me 
and bears with me, in infinite compassion and patience, and 
this is my great joy. What does all this teach me? That He 
would humble me and that after He has cleansed me He will 
yet gird me for some special work. Just as a superior Power 
drove me into the Mission College, through many bitter trials, 
so I see this Power, in my new call to the work of an 
itinerating evangelist. I cannot, therefore, make up my 
mind to go to Teliicherry. In the fear of God this is my 
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advice : set me free and pray for me! Later on 1 may visit 
Tellicherry and would then be willing to serve as a servant, 
so long as I may be needed there. I commend myself and 
you to the grace of our great God and Saviour and remain in 
Him your faithful and humble fellow-worker in the work of 
the Lord, Samuel Hebich.” 

The land of Macedonia, to which he was being beckoned, 
was the large kingdom of the Maharaja of Mysore. Feeling 
oppressed and burdened it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Hebich did not feel much like witnessing for Christ, as he had 
done heretofore. He first visited a married officer in Puttur, 
but confessed: “I was not as faithful there as I ought to have 
been, for I only warned them indirectly. May God in mercy 
forgive me!” Thereafter he climbed the mountains of Coorg, 
making a short stay in Mercara, visiting Major Bell and 
Captain Willis who with their wives were servants of Christ. 
Here he had a bad fall from his horse, hurting himself badly and 
suffering much pain. From that moment he had again joy 
and peace and now was as fearless in witnessing for Jesus as 
ever before. His principal opponent in Mercara was an 
engineer, a fatalist, who denied the free will of man, and 
said, God is the author of all sin. One day, to clinch his 
argument with this loud talker, Mr. Hebich took hold of the 
man, much to his surprise and chagrin, and pushed him into a 
chair, saying: “ Man, sit there! Don’t get up! You have 
no free will of your own !” 

He now visited all sorts of people and spoke with them 
about Jesus, having lively experiences in some of the houses 
of the great. A lady, in the presence of her philosophical 
husband said to him, “ Mr. Hebich, you preach a terrible 
doctrine !” 

Sneeringly the doctor remarked: “See, I can laugh at 
everything Mr. Hebich says!” 

“Yes, now you laugh,” the German replied, “but you will 
die and thereafter we shall again meet and speak together. 
Will you laugh then ?” 

In Mercara it was the missioner’s privilege to see quite a 
number of souls in the regiment hopefully converted, he 
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baptised some and organised a regimental church, putting it 
in charge of an assistant surgeon. At the next station, 
Humsur, he stayed long enough to win the doctor there 
and his wife for Christ, then passing through the city of 
Mysore, where the London and Wesleyan missionaries were 
established, he went to Yelwal where Dr. Magrath, his warm 
friend and co-labourer, was stationed. He stayed here a few 
days, but did not have the same success as in Mercara, for 
the British resident was firmly entrenched in the icy walls of 
formalism, and his wife said, in reply to Mr. Hebich’s appeal 
to come to Jesus for salvation: “It is impossible for us 
to know anything about God’s grace. None can be assured 
of the forgiveness of their sins !” 

Thereafter he went to the French Rocks, a military station, 
some three miles north of Seringapatam, the fortified capital 
of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, England’s great enemies 
at the close of the 18th century. He there met a regiment, 
with which he had laboured in Mangalore, and he now went 
from house to house, calling on all to repent. An artillery 
officer and his wife gave their hearts to Jesus. A Lieutenant, 
who had come a long way to hear Mr. Hebich, was much 
moved, after speaking for two hours with the missionary, but 
could not find courage to confess Christ as his Saviour and his 
Lord. That evening at mess, while sitting alongside of Mr. 
Hebich, he suddenly found peace and rest, believing on Jesus, 
and before all the officers at the dinner table he said: “ Now 
I believe on the Lord Jesus. I have forgiveness of all my 
sins in Him. Alas, how long have I withstood His loving 
call!” 

Another officer and his wife found Jesus precious to their 
souls, and a lady, with whom he had talked and prayed much, 
being unable to see him when he made his farewell call, called 
out to him from her sickroom: ‘ Many thanks, Mr. Hebich, 
for all your kind words about the Saviour. Now I have 
experienced everything you preached about, in my own heart. 
I am so happy in Jesus !” 

He now pushed on towards Bangalore. He preached to 
every one he met on his way. Some officers even followed 
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him to learn the way of the Lord more perfectly. At last he 
came to the large capital Bangalore, where he spent much 
time in going to high and low, beseeching them to accept 
Jesus as their Saviour. God richly blessed him everywhere. 
About his method of work he writes: ‘Among all the 
different questions that I put to the people, this one was the 
most successful in soul-winning: ‘Why did God give the ten 
commandments? Were they given for life or for death ?’ 

“Usually the answer would be: ‘They were given for 
life !’ 

“« Just so, but why is it that all men must die ?’ 

“This would set them thinking, and, if a soul was chosen 
of God, ina day or two he would come to the Lord and 
receive forgiveness of his sins and the joy of eternal life.” 

After visiting a few other places, especially Chittoor, to 
see Dr. A. N. Groves, he spent a few weeks, answering his 
large correspondence, writing his mission accounts and 
studying God’s precious Word.. About these days spent in 
seclusion he reports: ‘I now again repented of all my sins. 
The verses: ‘For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad, and: ‘Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going 
before to judgment, and some they follow after,/—these 
verses I studied carefully. Oh, a holy God, who cannot 
suffer anything unholy! May He not spare His rod nor His 
fire on me, and graciously open my eyes, in order that I may 
always behold Him ?” 

Mr. Hebich now returned to Hubli and Dharwar. He 
stopped at various places, wherever officers were living, and 
preached to them all. Probably it was on this tour that he 
met two young officers whom he won for Christ. An old 
resident of Bangalore told me the story many years ago, and 
I hope it will make as deep an impression on others as it 
did on me. 

“Two young officers, in a lonely station, having heard 
much about Mr. Hebich’s eccentricities, wrote and invited 
him to dinner, expecting great fun. He accepted the invitation 
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He took some cards out of his pocket, on which he had pasted the 


different illustrations of his favourite Heart-book, and, playing out card No. 1, 
he said: “‘ Young men, this is trump!”’ 
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and much to the surprise of his hosts, he behaved like 
a perfect gentleman at the dinner table, chatting pleasantly, 
relating incidents of travel and being very sociable and 
agreeable. Again and again the officers telegraphed their 
thoughts to each other by their looks: ‘Why, Hebich isa 
perfect gentleman, he doesn’t say or do anything eccentric ? 
We wonder why people talk so much about him ?’ 

“When the dinner was over the young men, lighting their 
cigars, said to the missionary: ‘Mr. Hebich will you have a 
game of cards ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I plays cards !’ he replied. 

“After the table had been cleared, a pack of cards was 
produced. Then Mr. Hebich stopped them from dealing 
them out saying: ‘Shentlemen, I plays cards, yes, but I 
always brings my own cards. I cannot play mit your 
cards !’ 

“Thereupon he pulled ten cards out of his pocket, on 
which he had pasted the illustrations of his favourite 
Heartbook. Playing out card No. 1, representing man’s 
natural heart, he said: ‘Shentlemen, dis is trump! so are 
your hearts. You invite me to dinner and dink you will haf 
much fun mit de old man. Now, I show you your hearts. 
See in it de defil, and not de Lord Jesus, sits on de trone. 
You haf all de defil’s beasts in your hearts, you haf de peacock 
of pride, de shakal of cheating, de snake of envy and de rat of 
gambling, de dog of evil desires, and de gluttony and de 
intemperance of de dirty fulture. Yes, all lust is in your 
hearts as big as de elefant! God’s Holy Spirit cannot enter 
your hearts, because of dese efil beasts. Drife out de defil’s 
menagerie !’” 

In this strain the old man continued preaching to the 
young men until they knelt with him in prayer, confessing 
their sins before God. They soon became followers of Jesus, 
driving the devil’s menagerie out of their hearts, enthroning 
Jesus and making their hearts a habitation for God’s Holy 
Spirit. 

When Mr. Hebich came to Nandidrug, a mountain about 
5,000 feet high, he was nearly murdered by a fanatical 
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Mussulman, under peculiar circumstances. This man was a 
prisoner of state in the strong hill fort. He asked Mr. Hebich 
to come and see him, for the purpose of a religious conver- 
sation. During the course of their discussion, the old Christian 
said to the Mohammedan: “ Your Koran is not historically 
true. It contains lies!” 

This remark so enraged the prisoner that he drew a dagger 
from the folds of his dress, trying to kill the missionary who 
only escaped with his life by flight over the slippery granite 
rocks of the hill. 

At another place where he preached to the heathen he 
was stoned, but, on the whole, he had a good hearing in all 
the villages through which he passed, preaching the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God. 

In February, 1840, Mr. Hebich, after a stay of some 
months in Hubli and Dharwar, finally returned to Mangalore 
with a joyful heart, for peace and harmony now reigned 
supreme among the brethren and all worked together ina 
spirit of love and union. An English school was opened in 
the Brahman’s house that Dr. Mogling had rented in the 
bazar, and after all the work had been put in ship-shape Mr. 
Hebich left to help Dr. Gundert to straighten out all sorts of 
kinks in Tellicherry and Cannanore. Before leaving, his heart 
was cheered by hearing of the baptism of twenty Tulu 
farmers won for the Master by Mr. Greiner, also by the 
reading of a petition from the inhabitants of fifty villages, 
Billawers or toddy-drawers, who, like the Shanars of 
Tinnevelly, seemed almost ready to join the Christian 
Church en masse. God also raised up a new friend to the 
mission, H. M. Blair, Esq., the new collector of Mangalore, 
who purchased the ruins of the kutcherry or courthouse 
destroyed by the Coorgs during the insurrection and presented - 
the whole hill, called Balmatha, to the mission. Mr. Hebich 
cleared the jungle on this hill, re-roofed the walls of the 
burnt houses, and now the mission was permanently 
established on this lofty, valuable hill. 

In looking back upon his work in Mangalore, Mr. Hebich 
writes: ‘Those were years of great trials to us. How 
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different these are from what we had conceived that they 
would be when we were still in the homeland! Methinks 
that if one could know them beforehand, at least, if I had 
known mine beforehand, and one were to consult with flesh 
and blood, he would not readily engage in this work. I 
shudder to think of the many dangers into which the old 
devil, in thousands of ways, always tries to entice the Lord’s 
servants and destroy them, body and soul. Iam certainly 
ashamed of myself and marvel that God can still make use of 
me. But, O! our Lord is a faithful God, and His promise : 
‘Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world!’ 
—is yea and is Amen in Him. Hallelujah !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Che Work of the Lord in Cannanore. 


Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord, your 
God, am holy !— Leviticus 19, 2. 

But when he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion’ for them, because 
they were distressed and scattered as sheep 
not having a shepherd.—Matthew 9, 36. 


LIVE SCHREINER, the talented writer of “The Story 
of an African Farm,” says: “Holiness is an infinite 
compassion for others ; greatness is to take the common 

things of life and walk truly among them; happiness is a 
great love and much serving !” 

According to this definition Samuel Hebich was a holy 
man, for he always and everywhere had infinite compassion 
for others, especially for the erring and the fallen ; he was a 
truly great man, for he never was ambitious, and never sought 
riches and honour for himself: he was always ready to take the 
common things of life and walk truly among them. He was 
also a happy man, for he loved much and was the servant of 
all men for Christ’s sake. Nowhere was the holiness, the 
greatness, the happiness of this unique man to become more 
manifest than in his work in Cannanore, during the next 
nineteen years of his life. 

Before we describe the great work Mr. Hebich was 
permitted to do there, it will be well to bear a few historic 
events in mind so that we can understand the peculiar condition 
of things in Malabar, the country in which this servant of 
Christ was to do his greatest work for the Master. 

India has been from the days of Alexander the Great, 327 
years before Christ, the first historic date we have about that 
great land, yea, probably from a much earlier date, almost to 
the present day, the battleground of Western nations who 
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have come and gone and have left a few traces behind, while 
the Hindu races, with their strange customs and manners, 
seem to go on for ever. Of nations who have come during 
the past four hundred years, only the Portuguese and French 
still have small possessions on the south-west coast of India, 
all the other kingdoms of that remarkably productive coast 
being now in British possession, or under a British protec- 
torate. Formerly the Dutch too were firmly established at 
Tellicherry and elsewhere, but all their possessions, like 
Ceylon, have become the property of the British. England 
now reigns almost supreme throughout the whole land. 

Cannanore, the beautiful city in which we are now interest- 
ed, lies very picturesquely along the rockbound, palmfringed 
shore of North Malabar. The name is derived from Kannan, 
the eye, one of the names of Krishna, the most popular idol 
of India. At the time of the Portuguese discovery of India, in 
1497, Cannanore was the chief commercial city of Malabar. 
While Calicut was the centre of the pepper trade, Cannanore 
was the emporium for the export of ginger and cardamoms. 
The native prince then reigning over the land readily granted 
a site for the erection of a fort to the Portuguese, and these, in 
1505, erected a stronghold on a piece of elevated land jutting 
out into the sea. This was called the Frank’s fort. In 1663 
this became a Dutch possession, and in the 18th century 
Cannanore passed into the hands of the British. 

The town lies east and south of the fort along the rocky 
and, at other places, sandy beach of the shore, overshadowed 
by the waving fronds of innumerable cocoanut palms. A few 
miles further south les a fishermen’s hamlet. The principal 
inhabitants of the place are the turbulent Moplahs, the 
peculiar Mussulmans who were many of them converts and 
allies of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan. Tellicherry, about 
thirteen miles south of Cannanore, became the city of refuge 
for the Hindus who had been driven away by these warlike 
Mohammedans. After the downfall of Seringapatam, the 
capital of Tippu Sahib, and the conquest of the Mohammedans, 
Tellicherry became the seat of the British Government, while 
Cannanore was strongly garrisoned and became the strong- 
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hold of the military on the West Coast, so that the British 
might easily hold the Moplahs in check. 

Near the fort a large cantonment was built, having exten- 
sive parade grounds, good, well kept roads, many officers’ 
bungalows with large gardens, barracks for European and 
Native troops, churches, and other public buildings. 

The few respectable high caste Malayalees living in 
Cannanore gradually withdrew from this bustling place toa 
quieter town, Chirakal, about three miles farther north, the 
residence of the Rajah. Only the low caste Tijers, or palm 
cultivators, stayed behind. They soon became rich by entering 
the service of the British and catering to their vices. The 
Moplahs, too, being traders and sailors, soon amassed riches 
by this great influx of their conquerors. As a sepoy regiment 
always has many camp-followers, each sepoy being, as a rule, 
married and having his wife and children, as well as his 
relations living with him, Cannanore became a Babel of 
tongues and peoples. The two sepoy regiments of 1600 men 
would total up with camp-followers to nearly 10,000 persons 
from various parts of India, principally Tamils and Telugus, 
so Cannanore became a cosmopolitan city. 

Among all these heterogeneous peoples, Christians were 
few and far between. The regiments, as a rule, only stayed 
three years in the station, and even if a few Christians had 
come they would soon leave, being sent to other military 
stations and so the small light would be extinguished, leaving 
the surrounding darkness denser than ever before. 

Milton sings of “prevenient grace descending.” Before 
Mr. Hebich came to Cannanore, God’s prevenient grace had 
prepared the place for him. In the beginning of the decade, 
1830—1840, there was a widespread revival of religion in the 
army throughout India, and this had also spread to Cannanore. 
The converts of this movement were called “the new lights.” 
At first one could count them on the fingers of his hand, but 
they were very active in winning others for Christ, and soon 
in many a military station there were scores of true followers 
of Christ. These met together for the study of God’s Word 
and prayer and also tried to win the sepoys and the house 
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servants for their Lord. A service for the Tamils had been 
begun in Cannanore and the chaplain and the Christian 
officers of the regiments preached to them and also opened a 
school, having even erected for their use a small chapel which 
was also made use of by the British soldiers. The constant 
change of leaders, however, prevented any genuine growth 
in grace. Soon there was wrangling everywhere about the 
non-essentials of Christianity, while the one thing needful was 
almost wholly neglected. Churchmen and Dissenters, Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, Independents, Plymouth Brethren, Socinians, 
et hoc genus omne began to preach their distinctive doctrines, 
and there were contentions innumerable among the people. 
Almost every one, like the Corinthians of old, named every 
ecclesiastical name under the sun but that of Jesus. This was 
very regrettable, especially in a land like India, where the 
Hindus and Mohammedans watch Christians very closely and 
are greatly perplexed by the many denominational names. 
Owing to their ignorance of the native languages these ardent 
Christian officers sought out catechists and Bible readers among 
. the natives themselves and soon were surrounded by a lot of 
hypocrites, parasites and sycophants, who, calling themselves 
native preachers, Bible readers and catechists, were anything 
they found it most profitable to be. One day they were 
Romanists, then Anglicans, again Dissenters or sectarians, 
anything “ master please,” so long as they could reap a harvest 
of rupees. 

As it was impossible to look after the new work that had 
opened so remarkably in Cannanore from Tellicherry, Mr. 
Hebich was invited to come and bring order out of all this 
religious chaos in the large military station. 

At first he only came to pay the new station a three 
months’ visit, June 27 to September 13, 1840. He was 
hospitably entertained by the good chaplain and at once began 
his herculean task of clearing the jungle of thorny isms that 
was growing so luxuriantly in this soil and was so full of the 
wild beasts of religious passion and deceit. 

On the very first Monday that he spent in the station, he 
took charge of the regular missionary meeting. After the 
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meeting Mr. Hebich, not feeling very well, took some medi- 
cine and retired for rest, but so urgent were the calls from 
the little native congregation that he had to get up and work 
till late at night, trying to settle their petty quarrels, urging 
them first of all to get right with God. After this there was 
so much for him to do that he could not even find time to 
make the usual calls on the European residents. 

One of the men who opposed and hindered the German 
missionary in his work was a spiritually proud Captain who 
kept asking all sorts of foolish questions. 

One day he invited Mr. Hebich to call and see him and 
discuss his doctrines with him. Going hurriedly to his house 
the busy man said: ‘Good morning, Captain, I have called 
just to shake hands with you and to tell you that discussions 
do no good and I have no time for them !” 

The Captain, however, would not let the missionary go, 
but made him sit down and listen to him, saying: ‘“ Mr. 
Hebich, you and our chaplain, Mr. Lugard, are both 
hypocrites, you don’t believe what you preach and I want to 
set you right !”’ 

“ Well, well, brother, so you think that only you are right 
and the chaplain and I are wrong, but let me tell you that 
what you now speak is not spoken in the spirit of Christ, but 
in the spirit of the devil!” 

“You, Mr. Hebich, also speak in the spirit of the devil !”’ 

“Well, Captain, if you are not satisfied with what I say, 
then let me tell you in all confidence that you are so blinded 
by your pride that you cannot see yourself as others see you. 
You are a miserable hypocrite.” 

The missionary left the Captain chewing this cud. After 
some days, however, the officer repented of his sins, and, in 
the last meeting of those three months, when many officers 
and soldiers were present, he confessed his sins before all. 
God was present in that meeting and revealed His power in 
the conversion of sinners. 

Taking the common things of life, Mr. Hebich now 
walked truly among them. These common things were the 
instruction and edification of the poor native congregation, 
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the members of which were Christians in name only. They 
almost all belonged to the servant class. He gathered them 
together during the noon hour, when their services were not 
required by their employers, in a building the chaplain had 
given to him and taught them the first things of the Gospel. 
For a fortnight he worked unceasingly among these menials to 
make plain to them, by all kinds of object lessons, the great 
truths of the atonement and the imputed righteousness of 
Christ given to us sinners by His great atonement. He did 
this so often with a copper half-anna piece and a silver rupee 
that even the most illiterate Tamil woman could plainly 
understand these great doctrines. He would say : 

“You see this half-anna? It is copper. It is almost worth- 
less. Well, thatis man. That is you, pullugallu, my children. 
Don’t you see, your sins have made you only copper? When 
God created Adam He made him pure silver, and he was to 
become pure gold, but, see, sin made him copper and even has 
rubbed off the image of God. Now sin has made us all 
almost worthless copper. So our sinful nature was always 
uppermost.” Then, covering the copper with the silver rupee, 
he continued :—“Now look! Do you see the copper? 
No !—Why not? Because it is covered with silver. So Jesus’ 
righteousness covers all our sins. When we repent and believe, 
all our sins are covered, and God only sees silver, the silver 
righteousness of Jesus’ atonement. But don’t forget that the 
old copper is still there and you must always watch and pray 
and cry, like Paul: “O wretched man that 1am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I 
myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of 
sin!” “Beloved, only when Jesus’ holy silver nature covers 
our sinful copper nature, only then can we also say what Paul 
says in the next chapter, the 8th of Romans: There vis 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death !” 

After a hasty visit to the poor plantation slaves at Anjara- 
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candy, of whom we shall learn more in another chapter, and 
also a visit to Tellicherry where he preached powerfully to 
the civil servants of Government, he returned to Cannanore 
to finish his three months’ work there. He baptised five 
- believers in Jesus and gave the holy communion to forty-one 
persons, admonishing all, especially the women, to learn to 
read, and he established then and there a school for them. 
With money given him by friends, he bought new clothes for 
those who were too poor to buy them, and he now organized 
a little church in the chapel that had been presented to him. 
The chapel is on a very eligible site near the barracks. The 
good chaplain also gave a small schoolhouse. In this way 
the Cannanore mission was now fairly well equipped for 
work. 

But while this work had, in three months, become so 
successful among Europeans and Tamils, the natives of the 
coast were not influenced by him, except the second Rajah, or 
king, of Chirakal. This man knew Canarese, being well 
educated, and he frequently called to see the bearded parson, 
in order to converse with him in that tongue. Mr. Hebich 
urged the man to repent, but, when he hoped that he had made 
an impression on his heart, the poor superstitious man who 
believed in spirits and claimed to be able to see them, said to 
him: “Really, Mr. Hebich, I think Buddha was right when 
he taught that heaven and earth came into existence without 
a Creator and that all is maya, illusion.” 

Pulling out his watch Mr. Hebich replied: ‘This also 
came into existence of itself and had no maker!” Yet the 
old missionary believed that this strange man was a seeker 
after truth. 

After this long visit Mr. Hebich returned to Mangalore, 
but he no longer felt at home there. On the 22nd _ of 
December of that year he received his designation to 
Cannanore from the Committee in Basel, and he then 
joyfully closed his Canarese career to engage now in the 
great work of winning the heterogeneous masses of Malabar 
for Christ. On the zoth of January, 1841, he settled 
permanently in Cannanore, ahd he now bravely entered the 
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battle with the devil in this stronghold, after having fought 
him so valiantly in Mangalore. He at first lived with the new 
chaplain, a very good, but very narrowminded man. He was 
hardly settled when this clergyman began to make all kinds 
of demands of him that he could not agree to. 

First of all he was asked to give up his convenient chapel 
and schoolhouse. The chaplain wanted these buildings for 
himself. Then he was asked not to preach to the English 
officers and soldiers. He was to be only a religious lay 
worker among the natives, instructing them in the way of 
life, reading the Bibie to them, etc., but he must not think of 
baptising any of them nor officiate at any other church service. 
At first Mr. Hebich, for the sake of peace, tried to obey these 
orders, but he soon found that he could not conscientiously 
do so. So there was a division between him and this 
clergyman of the Church of England. 

On the advice of some officers Mr. Hebich paid no 
attention to the opposition, but went ahead and enlarged the 
chapel, and acquired some more land which he added to the 
compound. He built two rooms for himself, adjoining the 
chapel, and soon was comfortably settled in his own house, 
having a view of the beautiful sea from his veranda and 
feeling as happy as a king in the prospect of nature and of the 
work that was spread out before him. This beautiful 
compound is the present Basel Mission church compound, 
where a new and more commodious church has since been built, 
on the spot where Mr. Hebich’s house and chapel stood. 

The nearest Basel Mission station to Cannanore was 
Tellicherry where Dr. H. Gundert and his noble wife were 
living in the bungalow on the Nettur hill. Dr. Gundert was 
the first Basel missionary in Malabar. * He had begun the 
work in Cannanore and had persuaded Mr. Hebich to come 
into Malabar and help him. When these two men met for 
the first time in Mangalore, the doctor thought that the 
eccentric bearded parson was an Armenian. After coming 
to know one another they loved each other warmly, for 
they were just suited to help one another in the great work 
of winning Malabar for Christ. Very often, when the 
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worries of the new work nearly made Mr. Hebich boil over 
in vexation of spirit he would get on his horse, ride to Nettur, 
and, in the sweet quiet of the lofty bungalow presented to 
the mission by his spiritual son, Judge Strange, regain 
the mental equilibrium he so much needed for his important 
station work. Then, too, he sent students, especially 
girls, down to Tellicherry to be educated in Mrs. Gundert’s 
excellent school. At other times he would review the 
girls and select from among them wives for his workers. 
In this way these. missionaries worked together in a spirit of 
sweetest harmony. ; 

While in Cannanore he preached almost without ceasing. 
His sermons were at first principally addressed to his Tamil 
congregation, but he worked also among the Europeans, 
the Portuguese, the Canarese and the Malayalees. Among the 
latter, the real natives of the coast, he won one noble convert, 
a respectable youth of the Nair caste, Krishna by name. 
This youth after his baptism became his beloved son Timothy 
who served him as ‘interpreter in all his public addresses. 
A school was now opened for the Malayalees and soon one 
hundred pupils were attending it. Preaching stations were 
also started among the native regiments. 

Every evening Mr. Hebich would preach in front of the 
house of one of his converts, and this place became his 
preaching station among the people of the 36th Regiment. 
Then he went to the house of a Portuguese gentleman and 
regularly, thrice a week, preached there through an interpreter 
to these mixed descendents of the earliest European settlers 
on the West Coast; another preaching station was in the 
quarters of the artillery, near the stables of the large Mysore 
bulls that were trained to pull the cannons. Among all 
these peculiar natives of the country he was permitted to win 
some for Christ. 

Of course the principal work was done on Sunday 
in the neat little chapel. There Mr. Hebich, wearing a 
black gown, stood before a little table covered with a 
white cloth. The open Bible lay before him. To the 
left the women sat with their babies on mats, while 
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the men were on the right side sitting on benches. At the 
back sat the Europeans and Eurasians. To this strange 
congregation, made up of all sorts and conditions of people, 
he preached in English, every word being repeated in the 
vernacular almost as soon as it fell from his lips, by one of his 
well-drilled interpreters. 

Owing to the great pressure of work among these hosts of 
people of various languages Mr. Hebich did not make the 
usual social calls and hence did not come into social relation- 
ship with the gentry of the station. He was too busy in 
the common things of life to attend dinner parties and to 
engage in all the gaieties of society life in a military station. 
There was only one family with whom he was very social 
at that time, this was the family of Captain Bell, a good- 
natured giant, who took a great personal interest in the unique 
German missionary. But the good captain only lived a short 
time, dying soon after this friendship had been begun, happy 
in Jesus, having been led to the Saviour by Mr. Hebich. 

Certainly missionary experiences repeat themselves! In 
the midst of his successful work, Mr. Hebich was found fault 
with by some critics for being too much in a hurry in baptis- 
ing converts. They said that his work certainly could not be 
a genuine work of grace if he was in such a hurry to baptise ! 
To this he replied: “I think that where a church with its duly 
ordained minister has been established, it is best to baptise 
converts immediately, because :— 

“ First, a distinct decision for Christ is made. 

“Secondly, baptism gives grace. 

“Thirdly, the Lord’s Supper gives grace. 

“ Fourthly, the communion of saints gives grace, and 

“Fifthly, all this helps the hearing of the Word of God. 

“‘ Whoever comes for baptism surely comes for some reason 
or other. If there be only flesh, one soon finds that out, but 
if there be the Spirit’s leading this ought to be encouraged at 
once. If we neglect the right moment the man becomes 
lukewarm and sits down between two stools; for an un- 
baptised heathen must, in some way or other, be on good 
terms with his caste, that is to say, with the devil, else he 
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will beexcommunicated and has to endure the same persecutions 
as a Christian, without having his means of grace. Naturally 
he will backslide. Of course, mistakes will be made which- 
ever course we pursue, but there is no doubt in my own 
mind which course is the most pleasing to the Spirit of 
God. When I behold the terrible opposition of the heathen 
to Christianity, I am convinced that those who ask for 
baptism, even though they be weak, are yet God's elect among 
the people !” 

Dr. Mégling who now with Dr. Gundert was Mr. 
Hebich’s warm friend in a comment on this statement says: 
“The one thing that has been lacking in India is the close 
union between the hearts of the missionaries and the hearts 
of the native Christians. If there be this union and com- 
munion of souls then baptise them by the dozens, yea by 
the hundreds !” 

Another question of missionary policy confronting Mr. 
Hebich in his new work at Cannanore was the perplexing 
question of giving financial aid to indigent Christians. About 
this he writes: ‘I candidly confess that I must give aid to 
these people, to Tamil vagabonds and others, who have come 
out of great degradation, are very poor and only half human, 
or else Ican have no hold on them whatever. The Lord 
gives me in my soul a good witness on this question. I 
preach forgiveness of sins to the people in the Name of Jesus 
and I cannot, when they reveal to me their sins, debts and 
distresses, shut my heart to them. I told Col. Bell all about ~ 
my difficulties and he gave me Rs. 225 for this purpose. I give 
to the needy clothes and board at school and make them 
loans of money when they are hard pressed by their creditors. 
Of course such loans are repaid very slowly and with much 
difficulty. Lately I have ransomed with five rupees a lad 
who otherwise would have had to leave us. I believe he will 
become a bright and shining light !” 

Mr. Hebich’s confidence in his converts was often betrayed 
and his generosity abused. Practice does not always fit 
into theory as one cog does into the other; but nevertheless 
Shakespeare’s words are true : 
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““The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes ! 
> Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown.” 


At the close of the year there were 111 adults and 66 
children in Mr. Hebich’s church, of whom he had baptized 
thirty-five adults and twenty children that year, most of these 
having come from heathenism. Now the first of many painful 
partings was to take place, for the 36th Regiment was ordered 
in November, 1841, to go to China. So twenty adults and 
ten children, members of Mr. Hebich’s church, left their pastor, 
never to meet again, until they met before the great white 
throne. In the year’s report the faithful shepherd of these 
the members of his church writes : 

“As the 36th Regiment, Native Infantry, left Cannanore 
by the end of last year, particular care was taken to ground 
those members of the congregation whose departure was at 
hand further in the knowledge of the Word, during the short 
remainder of their stay. Many of them have grown in grace. 
.Two men have returned to their former sins. May they 
receive grace to repent while it is day! We have received a 
report of the safe arrival of our party at Vellore. One woman 
was attacked by cholera near Vellore and called home by the 
Lord after a sickness of twenty-four hours. ‘When on her 
deathbed she called us together,’ they write, ‘and desired us 
to pray with her, and her last words were: “The Saviour 
calls, 1 have now to depart!” She was a young woman, 
prepared for the kingdom of heaven by inward affliction. 
Thanks be given unto the Lord for the grace vouchsafed 
to her soul! Those dear souls complain in their letters that 
there is no minister at their new station to take care of them, 
and we pray that the faithful Chief Shepherd, Jesus Christ, 
may watch over them and feed them -Himself. Amen !” 


CHAPTER? Vite 


Che Pelinhtsome Land of Malabar 
and the Cuasts Cherevf. 


And the Lord said unto me, Behold 
I have begun to deliver up Sihon and his 
land before thee ; begin to possess that thou 
mayest inhérit this land.—Dewteronomy 2, 31. 


HERE are few more delightsome lands in this world than 
the land of Malabar, the great and glorious field of 
Mr. Hebich’s great and glorious labours. The whole 
South West Coast of India, more than 400 miles in length 
is called the Malabar Coast, but the British district is only 
about 150 miles in: length having a varying breadth. of 
20-70 miles. On the South Coast lies the rich Brahman king- 
dom of Travancore, then comes north of that the mystic land 
of Cochin, where white and black Jews live. Whence did 
they come? When? How? Why? Who knows? 

There is also a very ancient settlement of Christians in these 
two kingdoms. Their known history is said to date back to 
the time of St. Thomas one of the twelve Apostles of Jesus, 
who is reported to have made a mission tour to China and on 
that tour he travelled through Malabar founding seven churches. 
He died afterwards a martyr’s death and he is supposed to be 
buried at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras. Probably history 
and tradition have got sadly mixed in these stories, yet 
the Syrian or St. Thomas Christians of Malabar are an 
interesting people who prove that some one, at some time, 
somehow evangelized many of the inhabitants of Malabar, 
in the earliest ages of the Christian church. 

To the north of Cochin lies the British district of Malabar, 
pre-eminently the mission field of the Basel Mission. Here their 
missionaries first landed, here they have achieved great things 
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and here we expect to see, in coming years, a glorious land in 
which King Immanuel alone will reign. The whole coast is a 
jungle, or a sea, or a city, or—whatever other metaphor you 
choose—of palms with hills of surpassing beauty rising above 
this glorious perspective of verdant, plumed trees. 

Malabar lies only 8-16 degrees north of the Equator 
and so has a tropical climate, with an annual rainfall of 
about 150 inches. From earliest ages this productive strip of 
land was known to the ancients as the land of spices. 
The Greeks, 500 years before Christ, called the land “ Malé, 
from whence the pepper comes.” The ancient Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, the Jews in the days of David and Solomon, 
the Syrians, the Greeks and Romans, the Arabs and the 
Persians, all these nations sent their ships by way of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf across the Arabian Sea to 
this rich coast for spices, gold, precious stones and other 
articles of Oriental luxury and splendour. In more modern 
days the Italians, especially from Venice, Florence and Genoa, 
the Spanish and Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
the British and the Germans have sent and are sending many 
ships to this land of plenty for the purpose of trade. 

On approaching the coasts of Malabar one beholds on the 
bosom of the placid sea innumerable fishing boats and sees 
the busy fishermen drawing in their well-filled nets, and it 
seems that the nets must break and that the boats must sink 
under this enormous weight of fish. Fish are so incredibly 
plentiful near the shores of this land that the usual bazar price 
for them is 160 fora penny, or 80 fora cent. When the demand 
has not been very great one can get even as many as 400 
good, fair-sized fish for a penny or 200 for a cent. This coast 
is also noted for the large shoals of sardines that are caught 
especially for the French sardine factory near Mahé. 

Lifting the eyes from the surface of the sea, one sees a 
broken, rock bound, irregular shore with here and there 
a sandy beach. The shore is undulating; here are round 
knolls and there lovely vales in which broad streams are 
flowing, and everywhere, wherever we look we see the 
waving splendour of innumerable cocoanut palms, the trunks 
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of which are sometimes clad in the glory of the clinging 
pepper vine. Coming still nearer to the shore the superb 
panorama is seen more in detail. Among the groves of palms 
we now can distinguish lovely houses, some straw thatched 
and others covered with red tiles, while various kinds of 
palms and fruit-trees cover every height. On the terraced 
hillsides and in the valleys the eye views verdant fields of 
paddy or rice. Behind all this glory, in the distance, we see 
the mountains of Malabar towering higher and higher into 
the serene blue sky some three to five thousand feet high, 
and beyond these lie the Nilgiris, the Blue Mountains of the 
Western Ghats of India. Formerly the old military road 
left the coast near Calicut and wound its way eastward 
through the Palghat Gap, 25 miles wide, dividing the range of 
mountains of the West Coast, a range about 600 miles in 
length. Now the smoke of the new Madras railway follows 
this road, the engines drawing heavy trains along through 
many gaps and cuttings, crossing innumerable streams, 
backwaters and gullies. Many rivers rise in the mountains 
and rush headlong to the sea forming backwaters, so that 
there is a safe and easy inland waterway almost everywhere. 

In British Malabar, a district having 5765 square miles, 
being 150 miles long and from 25 to 70 miles wide, there is a 
population of over 2,500,000 making this one of the most 
densely populated districts in India, with nearly 500 persons 
to the square mile. Of this great mass of people 70 per cent. 
are Hindus, 27 per cent. Mohammedans and only about 2 per 
cent. Christians, the rest being Buddhists, Jains, Jews, Parsees 
and others. 

We cannot understand the peculiar difficulties of Mr. 
Hebich’s and the Basel missionaries’ work in Malabar, unless 
we know something of the peculiar people living there. 
While the country has the most fanatical Hindus and Moham- 
medans of India, yet orthodox Hindus and Mohammedans 
are not in the land.. Is that a contradiction? India is the 
land of contradictions, so we must be prepared to meet them 
in Malabar. 

We cannot write much about the ethnology of the West 
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Coast here, yet we must describe briefly some of the peculiar 
classes of people we meet there. The principal castes 
of the land are the Numbutiris, the proud, shy, domineering 
Brahmans, the aristocracy of the coast. Then the land- 
holding Nairs and the hard-toiling Tijers and Pulayer slaves. 
The most interesting people of all are the fanatical Moplahs. 
Of all of these we must learn a little. 

The Numbutiris are the most aristocratic hierarchy in the 
world. They claim that Malabar was specially created for 
them by Parasu Brahma, and this glorious, fruitful strip of 
India, he, their god, granted them “in expiation for his 
sin! And ever since Malabar has been a Brahman country 
dominated by a Brahman aristocracy. To this day the 
Brahman power is practically unchecked in the Native States 
of Cochin and Travancore.” 

“The Numbutiris are, as a class, mostly landholders and 
priests in temples and scarcely follow any other pursuits. 
They live in places away from the busy hum of town life 
and invariably have a temple close to their houses. They 
are an extremely holy and religious class. There is not 
maintained amongst them, as on the East Coast any practical 
marked distinction between Vaishnavites and Shivites. As 
a class they are averse to manual labour and are, the majority 
of them, landlords possessing proprietary rights over landed 
property in a greater or a smaller degree, the property itself 
being leased to tenants. As the landowning and priestly class 
they wield tremendous influence over the lower orders, and 
this influence still remains practically unchecked in some of 
the interior parts. 

“The traditional history of the land is put forward in 
justification of the plea that it belongs in exclusive monopoly 
to the Brahmans. They are the lords of the soil possessing 
large powers for oppression of and domination over the 
labouring classes, Nairs. All the domestic concerns of the 
Nairs, all their social intercourses, all their liberty of thought 
and action are regulated by the arbitrary will of the Brahman 
priests. Not one of them in their true religious capacity is 
allowed to move his little finger, except on consultation with 
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the Brahman priests, and disobedience of their orders is often 
visited with their displeasure and the resultant deprivation of 
their means of livelihood and banishment from society. 

“To these Numbutiris is generally attributed the system 
of female kinship now found prevalent amongst the Nairs of 
Malabar. The social rules of the Numbutiris strictly ordain 
that only the eldest member of their households should 
enter into lawful wedlock with Numbutiri women and beget 
progeny legally entitled to succeed to the family property ; 
leaving the junior members to shift for themselves, hence 
they are said to have prohibited all lawful marriages amongst 
the Nairs !” 

The extracts quoted above are from the recent book on 
“Malabar and its Folk,’ written by T. K. Gopal Pannikkar, 
B.A., a native of Malabar who intimately knows all about 
the land and the peculiar customs of the people. What 
surprises a traveller from other parts of India is to find that the 
people as a rule live on their estates and not in towns and 
villages. The reason for this is the peculiar Marumakkathayam 
system of inheritance that has been imposed upon the other 
castes by the Numbutiris who do not follow it. Marumak- 
kathayam is the “term applied to that system of kinship 
which regulates succession through the maternal line.’ The 
Malabar Marriage Bill Commissioners, appointed by Govern- 
ment to report on the chaos of marriage relationships in 
Malabar, have expressed the following opinion on this ob- 
noxious custom: “ With the advance of education Marumak- 
kathayam is becoming hopelessly unworkable. It offends 
against every principle of political economy and of healthy 
family life. It is based upon the doctrine that there is no 
merit in female virtue and no sin in unchastity ; and of this 
doctrine the very founders of this system are heartily ashamed. 
By freeing a man from the obligation of maintaining his wife 
and offspring it sanctions the reckless propagation of the 
species, destroying all motives of prudence, and forethought.” 

The backbone of the population of Malabar is formed by 
the Nair and Tijer castes. They are the agriculturalists and 
palm cultivators of this land. What Dr. W. W. Hunter, the 
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Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, in 
his “ Imperial Gazeteer of India” writes about the Nairs is 
also true, to some extent, of the Tijers and explains why, 
contrary to the customs in other parts of India, even the 
mixed offspring of Tijer women and Europeans is so 
bigotedly pagan, for the children are, as a rule brought up in 
the tarwads or hereditary homes of the mothers and there 
they imbibe the heathenish spirit of the mother. Again this 
also explains why the Basel Mission had to inaugurate the 
large manufacturing interests and industrial farms, begun 
practically by Mr. Hebich and his contemporaries, for the 
support of their converts, who, being cut off from the tarwads 
had no means of supporting themselves. Dr. Hunter writes: 

“The marriage customs of the Nairs are in many respects 
peculiar. Fora long time it has been supposed that polyandry 
was a national practice among them; but a recent writer on 
Malabar law and custom asserts that although the issue of a 
Nair marriage are still children of their mother rather than 
of their father, polyandry is almost extinct, and marriage 
may be defined as’a contract based on mutual consent and 
dissoluble at will. Of such a woman the tarwad (or residence 
of all the descendants in the female line from a common 
ancestor) is the home.” 

There are in Malabar about 700,000 Mohammedans who 
also form a class sui generis. The majority of these are 
Mapillas or Moplahs, as the name is now generally written. 
These do not understand, as a rule, Hindustani and Arabic, 
but only Malayalam. They seem to be principally converts 
from Hinduism. The main facts known about them are the 
following according to Dr. Hunter : 

“The early history of the Mapillas (converts to Islam 
from various castes), is not accurately known. The. best 
account is given in the Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin written in the 
16th century. It corrobarates the tradition current on the 
coast of Cheruman Perumal’s conversion to Islam, of his 
setting out for Mecca (possibly in 825 A.D.), of his landing at 
Shahr on the Arabian coast, of his proceeding thence to Safhai, 
where he died. Before his death he had papers prepared and 
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directed to the chiefs of Malabar, and with these credentials, 
Malik Ibn Dinai set sail for the coast and was received cor- 
dially by the chiefs to whom the letters were addressed.” 

After this event the work of conversion seems to have 
been zealously carried on and many Hindus, especially from 
the lower castes, joined Mohammedanism. Some mosques 
were built and endowed in prominent places in the land. 
Dr. Hunter further writes : 

“Tt was the policy of the Zamorin to encourage trade 
with foreign countries; and in course of time the settlers, 
their descendants and converts, became a power in the land. 
Hindus found an easy refuge from their own stringent caste 
laws, which debarred them from seafaring pursuits, in the 
open arms of Islam. It is known, from the Dutch records, 
that in the 16th and 17th centuries the Zamorin encouraged 
the work of conversion. From the Moslem ranks alone 
could his war-boats be manned, and change of faith was the 
simplest means of providing sailors to cope with the Portu- 
guese at sea. When this political need had passed away, 
the Mapillas remained and increased, adding much by their 
industry to the material wealth of the country, and nota 
little to its social and political difficulties. To the arrogance 
of the strictly honest and austerely religious Nair, the Mapilla, 
ignorant, bigotted, priestridden—opposed fanatical hatred, 
and, when driven beyond bearing, open outrage and murder. 
Things are better now than they were. English rule has 
done much ; the sword perhaps something ; but more than all 
has special legislation contributed to bring about outwardly 
peaceful relations between the two classes. But the relations 
between Nair landlord and Mapilla tenant are still in many 
localities most unsatisfactory. They present features not 
without anxiety for the future.” 

Every once in a while there are fearful outbreaks of 
fanaticism and the British Government is always ready to 
suppress them. Dr. Hunter says about these : 

“Mapilla outrages, which now generally originate in 
mixed motives, partly fanatical, have long been a distinct 
feature in Malabar history. Incentives for the occasional 
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outburst of the turbulent spirit have not been wanting. The 
more recent instances have generally taken the form of 
resentment against some unreasonable Hindu landlord, or 
against hostile witnesses in our civil courts. The assassination 
of one of these surrounds the murderer with sympathizing co- 
religionists ; and as, besides wreaking their vengeance on its 
primary object, they invariably contemplate selling their lives 
In a contest with the representatives of (in their eyes) an 
infidel Government, these outbreaks have assumed a serious 
aspect. The fatal resolve once taken, these pseudo-martyrs 
meet in a sacrificial feast, divorce their wives and spend an 
interval in religious observances. Once they have struck the 
first blow, they set the law at defiance, often committing 
further murders, and burning and defiling Hindu temples 
and houses, till they encounter troops sent to repress them ; 
upon these they throw themselves with the desperation of 
fanaticism, selling their lives as dearly as possible. 

“Experience has shown that native sepoys cannot be 
relied on to deal with these outbreaks with the firmness 
which the circumstances demand. A special police force 
organized in 1851 was also found unequal to the work. 
Since the very serious outbreak near Manjeri in 1849, when 
sixty-four fanatics were destroyed in hand-to-hand encounter 
with a detachment of H. M.’s 94th Regiment, the employ- 
ment of European troops has been found necessary.” 

There are in Malabar over 400,000 Pariahs. The majority 
of these are the aborigines of the land who, strange as it may 
seem are still slaves, slaves of the soil. They live in the 
greatest degradation in out-of-the-way corners of the large 
estates and are part and parcel of the estates, being bought 
and sold with the landed property. They are generally 
called Pulayars. It isa fact that under the British flag, in 
India to-day there is a form of slavery that no power on earth 
can remove. As the work of the Basel Mission in Malabar 
had its beginning among these poor serfs, I made careful 
enquiries about them and find that they are undoubtedly the 
most despised and degraded class of people in India to-day. 
Is it a wonder that so many of them have embraced 
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Mohammedanism and Christianity in order to break the 
fetters that bind them and keep them down so that they have 
not even the rights of the beasts of the field? They are 
treated worse than lepers who come and go freely on the 
public road. These poor people must not approach those of 
other castes, especially the Nairs and the Brahmans. Their 
zone of pollution extends to forty paces, and woe to them if 
they approach any higher caste man nearer than that. They 
may not pass the aristocracy on the public road. It is 
pitiable to see them run into the rice fields or jungles on the 
approach of one of these lords of the soil. 

The slaves on the large plantation in Anjaracandy were 
Pulayars. This large plantation was the property of a 
Scotchman, who, at the close of the 18th century had bought 
many slaves and had settled them on the large fruitful estate 
that he had gradually acquired after the British victory over 
Tippu Sultan. After the death of his father the son, who 
only died in 1868, hearing of the many conversions of low 
caste people in Tinnevelly, asked Rhenius to send a catechist 
to his plantation to teach the slaves and to elevate them 
socially. Rhenius sent a catechist who came to these degraded 
people and succeeded in winning some of them for Christ. 

After Dr. Gundert joined the Basel Mission in 1838, in the 
beginning of 1839, he visited the Anjaracandy plantation, 
being asked to inspect the work by Mr. Shaffter of the Church 
of England Mission. In this way he came to Cannanore 
and Tellicherry and preached in both places. This visitation 
to the poor slaves, as well as the call from the general 
conference in Mangalore, was God’s invitation and call to 
Dr. Gundert to come over and help the people in Malabar. 

On my trip through Malabar I met an assistant Inspector 
of Schools and travelled with him during the night from 
Kasaragod to Mangalore. We conversed about these poor 
slaves and from the conversation I had with him I learned 
how it is possible for slavery to exist in a land ruled over by 
Great Britain, the great power that under God has liberated 
slaves in almost all the countries of the earth. To my enquiry 
about the people this learned native gentleman replied : 
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“T know it to be a fact that Pulayars are slaves. They 
are attached to the estates and are sold with the estates. Of 
course the owners have no legal hold on them, they are free 
to leave if they wish to do so, but this they seldom do. If 
a young man of one estate wishes to marry a girl of another 
estate he asks his lord and master for permission to do so. 
This gentleman confers with the owner of the girl and an 
agreement is drawn up that the children are to be equally 
divided between the two estates, the first child born is to 
belong to the owner of the father, the second to the owner 
of the mother, and so each child born is to belong alternately 
to one or the other of the landlords.” 

But how long do the children stay with their parents 
and what is the badge of serfdom? I asked in much 
surprise. 

“Why there isa ceremony performed when the children 
are about sixteen years of age, and after this ceremony they 
go to live and work on their respective plantations,” the native 
gentleman replied. “This ceremony is called the pouring of 
gunjee, a thin gruel, into a brass plate that is presented at this 
time by the master to the slave. This brass plate is the 
slave’s badge of serfdom which he values above every other 
possession. It sometimes happens that a slave runs away 
and goes to the hills to work on a tea plantation for ten 
rupees or soa month. But when he gets fever he is sure to 
return to the estate of his master begging him to forgive him, 
to receive him back and once more to pour gunjee into his 
brass plate. 

“The runaway slave will weep and wail, until the owner 
pours once more this gruel into his plate. This he eats with 
the greatest of relish, then he says: “ Master I will never 
run away again. Now my fever has been cured and my sins 
have been forgiven. Iam so happy!” 

But what pay do these slaves get? I asked. Surely 
they must get at least their food and clothes ! 

“Oh, no clothes! They receive daily three measures of 
tice or six measures of paddy or unhulled rice, and this is 
more than enough for them. They sell most of this rice for 
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drink. They are very dirty and wear almost no clothing, so 
they do not need clothes. Whenever there is a wedding or 
any great festivity in the gentleman’s house they may receive 
a cloth as an especial favour, but the three measures of rice a 
day are supposed to be sufficient for food and clothing. The 
poor Pulayars are very ignorant and very superstitious, and 
it is almost impossible to do anything for their education and 
elevation !” 

Among all these heterogeneous masses of people in 
beautiful Malabar, where 


‘« Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile ;” 


among all these Mr. Hebich now lived and moved and had 
‘his being, and it will now be our privilege to see him winning 
many hundreds in the army and from these native races for 
Christ, his Lord and Master. 


GEA DIOR? de, 


A Dew Deparyture in Wissions. 


Nay but by strange lips and with 
another tongue will he speak to this people, 
to whom he said: This is the rest ; give ye 
rest to him that is weary and this is the re- 
freshing ; yet they would not hear. There- 
fore shall the word of the Lord be unto 
them precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept ; line upon line, line upon line; 
here a little, there a little ; that they may 
go and fall backwards, and be broken, 
and snared, and taken. —-/sazah 20 ; rz-13 


“HE experiences of all servants of God, in all ages, repeat 
themselves. From the beginning of time to the present 
day the temptations, persecutions and trials of all 

preachers of righteousness have been identical. If their preach- 
ing please itching ears, they are called philosophers and poets, 
the pride of their age and nation ; if, however, they denounce 
sin and preach that all is but vanity, in fact if they calla spade a 
spade they are termed babblers without tact, stammerers who 
murder their mother-tongue, men without learning. And yet 
“Where is the wise? Where is the scribe ? Where is the 
disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of the world? For seeing that in the wisdom of 
God the world through its wisdom knew not God, it was 
God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of the preaching 
to save them that believe.” 

At the beginning of the year 1842 Mr. Hebich inaugurated 
a new departure in missions, by visiting and preaching in 
every street and bazar in Cannanore. An old catechist told 
me that Mr. Hebich’s time-table was as regular as a clock. 
He described the work done as follows : 

“ From early morning till late at night we distributed tracts 
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everywhere. Our father would call us at sunrise for prayers, 
then we would all go together to four or five compounds 
visiting and preaching to officers and other gentlemen and their 
servants, then we went to the bazars and preached till 11 
o'clock, then we went home for meals. All would eat 
together, then rest after breakfast for fifteen minutes. Again 
the bell called us and again we would go to officers’ and 
gentlemen’s houses, preaching everywhere. From 3 or 4 
o'clock in the afternoon till dark we would preach in the 
bazar, then dinner and after that an English or Malayalam 
service, every evening in the week. Father Hebich always 
went with us everywhere and never got tired.” 

On these preaching trips to the bazars Mr. Hebich would 
stay at one place half an hour, pray, sing and tell the gospel 
story, then move on and thus go from place to place until 
he had visited every nook and corner of the city. He would 
enter into no discussions, but courteously invite his opponents 
to call at his house and talk over all questions with him 
there. A very wise move, indeed ! 

By this new method of bazar preaching every inhabitant 
of Cannanore heard the Gospel, and this work was not in vain. 
The very first sermon in the street induced a Tijer to come 
and see Mr. Hebich. As this man was the first convert won 
by this work and became one of the missionary’s closest and 
best disciples, we will let Mr. Hebich tell us, in his own 
words, the story of the man’s conversion :— 

“Truly the Lord is with His people to the end of the 
world, according to His promise. Amen! He has given grace 
to His poor servant to carry on His work heartily and cheer- 
fully, notwithstanding many temptations from without and 
within, and His grace has dwelt amongst us richly, not- 
withstanding all our infirmities, wherefore to Him alone 
be given honour, praise and worship. Amen! 

“From the commencement of the year 1842 we have, 
thanks be to the grace of God, begun to preach the blessed 
Gospel daily in the bazar and in the streets, and to invite, 
in accordance with the command of the Lord, all men to 
enter into the kingdom of God. The people have received 
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our message in a satisfactory manner. During the last days, 
however, enemies have made their appearance. 

“By the first of our addresses delivered in the bazar 
a Tiar man was moved to call at the Mission house, where 
the Word of God was fully set before his soul. He resolved 
at once to reside on the Mission premises and to receive 
catechetical instruction. After a few days his wife, accom- 
panied by two fine children, came to fetch him home. She 
was invited in a friendly manner to stay and to become a 
disciple of Jesus, but she scorned the proposal. Her husband 
followed her a little way, but returned to the Mission house. 

“The woman made another unsuccessful attempt, after 
the lapse of a few days. Then two friends came on the same 
errand. One of them, a wicked man, was at once sent away, 
the other followed him. As the stated time for bazar 
preaching approached and the catechists assembled in my 
room for singing and prayer, the Tiar man desired to join us. 
While we were singing a hymn, that wicked man returned, 
seized the arm of his former friend and tried to draw him 
out of the room. I showed him, however, another way and 
turned him out of the gate. 

“When all these attempts had failed letters were sent to 
tell him that one of his children was very sick. The man 
went without my knowledge to see the child. He had 
intended to return immediately, but did not appear for 
some days. A catechist who was sent in quest of him, 
returned with the message that his people would not allow 
him to leave his house. I resolved therefore to fetch him 
back myself and went at 6 o'clock one Sunday morning. On 
arriving at his house I found the door open and saw him 
asleep by the side of his boy. I awakened him and asked 
if he was inclined to follow me. 

“<« Yes |’ was his reply. 

“«Then follow me quickly !’— 

“That wicked man was just drawing water when we 
left the house. He returned and attempted to obstruct our 
passage. He was prohibited from doing so—the man’s wife 
stood and looked on speechless. 
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“We departed, but the man’s feet were paralyzed, he 
followed slowly. The woman ran to the neighbours and 
cried out: ‘Men, come and help us!’ 

“In a few moments we saw ourselves pressed by a crowd 
of people, among whom there were some Tiars with large 
knives on their sides. They were kept back. But now his 
wife came and embraced him and would not let him go. 
What was to be done? I asked him if he wished to follow 
me. He replied again in the affirmative. 

“Tt was a heartrending sight reminding us of the word of 
the Lord: ‘If any man come to me, and hate not his father 
and mother and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, 
yea and his own life also—he cannot be my disciple !’ 

“Seeing the crowd and the tumult increasing I thought 
it best to give way this time and the people carried the 
prisoner back to his house. He is the barber of the village. 
On turning he said: ‘Iam decided to become a disciple of 
Jesus, you shall not keep me from my purpose !’ 

“He has not yet returned but sends word, from time 
time, that he will come.” 

This “Tiar man” did come. A few days after the scene 
at his house all opposition to his going to Mr. Hebich’s house 
ceased, and he was soon thereafter baptised with twenty 
other converts receiving the new name Jude. This Jude 
became a quiet, earnest Christian and a pillar in the church of 
Christ. He greatly honoured Christ’s doctrine by his godly 
life, till his death. He could, however, never induce any of 
his relations to follow his example —neither his wife nor any 
of his children would follow Jesus. : 

This little incident’ Wlustrates an experience in Christian 
work everywhere, both encouraging and discouraging. Both 
in Christian and heathen lands pr eather of the Gdsncl often 
feel that their work is in vain, because no one comes to see 
them and talk with them about their souls’ salvation. Many 
will come both in Christian and heathen lands after hearing a 
convincing sermon and say: “ Yes, yes, all you say is true ! 
That was a good sermon!” But the question of questions 
that preachers long to hear them ask: ‘What must I do to 
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FISHERMEN ON THE MALABAR COAST. 


Notice the large palm-leaf umbrella hats of the men. 
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be saved ?” —They do not ask. This experience discourages 
many preachers, both in Christian and heathen lands. 

The reason why preachers of the Gospel do not hear their 
auditors ask that question oftener is because they do not 
follow up the awakened sinners, as Mr. Hebich went after 
this barber. They are far too often left to the cruel 
mockeries and sneers of their relatives and friends, and 
are not sought out with the tender love and_ infinite 
compassion of the Good Shepherd. Men and women, and 
especially children, are the same the world over, and if the 
minister of Christ will follow the example of his Master, in His 
conversation with the poor, outcaste Samaritan woman at the 
well, and take, like his Lord, the initiative in the conversa- 
tion, he will also have the joyful experience of having the 
poor, lost degraded soul pour his heart’s deepest longings 
into his heart, and then he will also have the privilege of 
curing that throbbing, suffering, wounded heart with the balm 
of Gilead. 

Nowhere did Mr. Hebich get a better hearing than in 
the village of fishermen Tahy, some three miles south of the 
cantonment. Old and young, men, women and children, 
crowded around the bearded parson whenever he came and 
all heard him gladly. He became convinced that he ought to 
settle a catechist or teacher there, in order that the poor 
people's fear of the Mohammedan princess, who owned the 
land, might be overcome. After much trouble he secured a 
house from a Portuguese, in which it was his intention to settle 
a Christian family, also Timothy, his beloved son in the Lord. 
The closer he came to this promising people, however, the 
farther they receded from him, for they cared more for strong 
drink and the pleasures of this life than for the Gospel and 
their souls’ salvation. 

These people form an exception to the people in Malabar 
generally. Instead of living in separate houses, situated in 
spacious gardens, they all live huddled together in small, frail 
huts covered with palmleaves. These huts are near the sea- 
shore, and in spite of salubrious breezes, the surroundings are 
very insanitary, for everywhere is the smell of rotten fish and 
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none ever thinks of removing this putrifying mass. All work 
together in common and also share their earnings in common. 
There is no individuality among them, and so there can be 
no individual action. Every man, woman and child only 
do what the others are doing. They are like the fish that they 
catch: they always go in shoals. Some of them however, 
were caught in the gospel net. 

While this new departure in street preaching was being 
pushed with all the enthusiasm and vigour Mr. Hebich pos- 
sessed, suddenly, wholly unsought for, the door for preaching 
to the European soldiers was opened to him. This, too, may 
fitly be called a new departure. Heretofore it had been his 
endeavour to reach the poor sepoys and camp followers, 
but now he also had much work among the white men of the 
army. Many sinsick soldiers, weary of their sad life of sin 
and sorrow, of the disgrace of drunkenness and debauchery, 
and longing for a Saviour from sin, now began to attend the 
services in the Mission Chapel so near to their barracks. 

Mr. Hebich had provided a reading room for the soldiers 
where they spent their days and evenings when off duty. 
Gradually they came to hear the peculiar German padre preach, 
being drawn to him by a spirit of curiosity. They thought 
“Hibbick” as they called him, very funny and were greatly 
amused by his foreign accent and ponderous preaching, but 
soon they followed the preacher into his private study and 
there many of them were led to see their sinful hearts and 
learned to cry to God for pardon. 

A soldier's wife from Scotland was so enthusiastic, after 
hearing Mr. Hebich preach for the first time, that she said 
to her husband: “Mon no meenister in this country has 
been so faithful to the Word as this man. Outside of Scotland 
there is none like him.” 

Many drunkards and dissolute men were awakened and 
converted, and the wonderful changes wrought in them by the 
grace of God, made the preacher the daily topic of talk in the 
barracks. Many praised the German missionary and many 
also blamed him and prophesied that ere long the General in 
command would expel him from the cantonment. 
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Among the many worries and trials Mr. Hebich had at 
that time was one concerning the burial of the dead. The 
Government Christian cemetery was nearly full, and so he 
received orders not-to have any more burials there. After 
many petitions and long, vexatious waiting he at last received 
a grant of land for a new mission cemetery. This land he 
at once enclosed with a solid wall, so that there might be 
no further disputes about this God’s acre. 

Not only did Mr. Hebich now reach the soldiers, separated 
so far from father and mother, brother and sister, and from all 
the loving influences that make home sweet home, but he 
also began to influence the proud, aristocratic army officers. 
As a practical business man he had to attend to almost all 
the varied business of the mission, being the mission treasurer. 
In India, as a rule, banks are only to be found in very 
large cities, sometimes hundreds of miles apart and the 
cashing of bills of exchange and even of the Government 
bank notes causes much bother and worry, for the natives 
generally say: “Give us silver or gold. We will not take 
paper money, for wars make paper valueless ; silver and gold 
we can bury or convert into jewelry !” 

The financial business of the mission often brought the 
missionary in contact with the army paymasters, who drew 
their money from the local Government treasuries, and 
who were glad to buy bills of exchange on London, in order 
to send remittances home. No matter how important and 
“urgent this exchange business might be, Mr. Hebich never 
failed to speak to the officers of the army, whom he thus met, 
a good word for Jesus, his Lord and Master; sometimes 
humorously, sometimes with great earnestness. These remarks 
would always be short, pointed and impressive, and, of course, 
made ‘Hibbick’ the topic of talk, especially at the mess 
table, where all the events of army life were discussed and 
every good story would be told over and over again, calling 
forth roars of laughter. Let us listen to some of this small 
talk around the mess table :-— 

“ By the way, to-day that old beggar, Hibbick, forced his 
way into the majors quarters and he would not go, even 
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when told to do so. Why, he had the impudence to tell the 
major that he was no Christian, but a Hottentot, and wanted 
to pray with him. He thinks that one can’t be a Christian 
unless he is a Hibbickite! I tell you he isa mad man and 
ought not to be allowed to live in the cantonment !” 

“ No, no, he is not a mad man, or, if so, there is wonderful 
method in his madness! What Hibbick is after is our money. 
Why he is a regular Jew, I can swear to it that he got £600 
last month. Some fine day you will get up and find that 
he has run away with the money of his dupes !” 

“That will serve them right. So long as there are fools 
with money, they and their money will soon be parted. 
Such men as Hibbick will easily succeed in wheedling it 
out of them !” 

“Ha, ha, ha, did you hear the latest ? To-day he stopped 
Captain Blank and told him a pitiful story of having been 
robbed. He couldn't find his note of exchange and he said, 
to-day is payday, let me have your money, and the captain 
was fool enough to give him his whole month’s pay. He'll 
never see a dub of that again !” 

That was the tenor of the talk, especially of the young 
men and of some old men, too, who based their assertions 
on exaggerated bazar rumours. Any silly story that would 
raise a laugh was believed about the missionary and told and 
retold with the greatest of gusto. Of the same kind are 
many of the stories often circulated by officers and globe- 
trotters about missions and missionaries. Said one of these 
omniscient men: ‘There are no native Christians in India. 
What the missionaries report is all nonsense. I have lived 
twenty-five years in all parts of India and never saw a single 
Christian!" To which a missionary replied: “There are no 
tigers in India. What army officers report about them is all 
nonsense. I have lived twenty-five years in India and never 
saw a single tiger !” 

Like the great Reformer of Germany, Dr. Martin Luther, 
with whom Mr. Hebich had much in common, the more 
he had to do, the more he felt the need of prayer. He never 
left his house to undertake anything without asking God 
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to guide and bless him in all the work he was about to do. 
He was afraid to undertake anything in his own strength. 
“Every time I do anything in my own wisdom,” he was 
wont to say, “old Adam’s long donkey-ears are sure to show 
themselves !” 

Mr. Hebich could only move and work and live and have 
his being in an atmosphere of prayer. Unless he had the 
witness of God’s Holy Spirit in his soul that He would give 
him the victory, he never went forth to preach. 

“One day,” a missionary, one of his contemporaries, 
relates, “the bullock cart was ready, waiting for Mr. Hebich 
to come out of the house to go to old Cannanore to preach 
to the Moplahs. He rushed out of the house as though he 
were in a great hurry, but he did not get into the cart. There 
he stood as though he had forgotten something. Suddenly 
he turned on his heels and went into the house. 

“He was gone for some time. Then he again came out, 
but did not enter the cart. He returned to his room, 
stayed there for some time, came out, entered the cart and 
told the driver to go on. When they came to the gate he 
suddenly called out: “Stop!” The driver stopped and for 
the third time he hurried into the house and remained there 
for quite a long time. 

“When he came out of his room for the third time I 
enquired: “ What is the matter, brother Hebich ? Three times 
you started to go away and you have always returned to 
your room. What is wrong ?” 

“With a happy, smiling face the old man replied: ‘ Why 
Brother Diez, you see I am going to old Cannanore to preach 
to the Moplahs. But how can I go, unless I am sure of 
victory ? I thought God had heard my prayer when I started 
the first time, but I wasn’t sure, so] went back, but I had 
not even then surety. Being impatient I did not take time 
to wait on the Lord, so I had to go three times. Now Iam 
sure of victory, for I have now the witness of the Spirit.” 

So he went joyfully to meet those enemies of Christ as 
a victor into battle ! 

This was one of Hebich’s chief characteristics. Every soul 
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he won for Jesus was, like the children of the Apostle Paul, 
begotten through the Gospel, because he travailed for them 
in birth, until Chirst was formed in them. He prayed for 
them in great anguish of soul, until he had the assurance that 
God had given them unto him, then like a General sure of 
victory he would attack the citadels of their souls. Such 
faith in God’s promises, firm as a rock, oftén seemed presump- 
tuous to some who had more caution than faith, and who 
always claimed that seeing is believing and not that believing 
is seeing. Are any of their descendants alive to-day ? 

At this time Mr. Hebich became a total abstainer from 
all intoxicating drinks for the sake of the soldiers, and advised 
everybody to follow his example. He had been asked to 
preside at an anniversary meeting of the Army Temperance 
Association, and found that he could not conscientiously 
preach temperance to others unless he practised temperance 
himself. He thus combined fasting with prayer. 

In the hot month of May, 1842, the chaplain went away 
on a month’s leave, so Mr. Hebich became his locum tenens. 
He now preached regularly every Sunday evening to the 
officers and soldiers of the army and to the other Europeans 
and Eurasians of the station. As the chaplain’s health was 
not restored by this month of rest, he went in September 
on furlough to Europe, for six months, leaving all his work 
to the missionary. This did not please the staunch church- 
men, some of whom even blamed the missionary for the 
chaplain’s break-down in health. 

In his own church the missionary now wholly discarded 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England, preferring his own heart-prayers to Jesus, to: the 
formal prayers of the book. He also now inaugurated a new 
service in his church. In order to bridge over the chasm 
between the Natives and Europeans he arranged that all were 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper in common. This united 
celebration greatly cheered his heart and soul. He would 
have Jesus and Jesus only as the goal of all, and pressed them 
to forget all social and caste distinctions in the presence of 
their one Lord. All these services took up so much of 
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his time that he had no leisure to make mere social calls. He 
would neither receive nor return formal calls, nor accept any 
invitations to dinner. His whole time was occupied in 
preaching, thrice a week in English, and very often in Canarese, 
and he also preached through interpreters to the Tamils and 
Malayalees. 

One of the most onerous tasks he undertook at that time 
was to straighten out the many matrimonial tangles among 
the Tamils. Many were living together without being 
married ; these he united together in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony; others, though married, had forsaken their lawful 
husbands and wives and were living with others, these he 
forced to live honourably and to forsake their sinful ways. He 
did even some questionable acts of justice, taking the law into 
his own hands; for instance, he divorced a woman from her 
husband who had been sentenced to a long term in the 
penitentiary and married her to the father of her illegitimate 
children. 

So Mr. Hebich’s time was fully occupied in preaching the 
Gospel to all sorts and conditions of men, Europeans and 
Natives, and the more he had to do the more capacity for 
work he seemed to show. Daily the Gospel was preached with 
peculiar power and almost daily there were enquirers and 
converts. Certainly this new method of work among 
Europeans and Natives was a new departure in missions. 
God’s hand was in it all, and all was done to the glory of His 
Holy Name. 


CHART RR 


GHebich and His Felluw-Missivonaries. 


Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 
It is like the precious oil upon the head 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard. Like the dew of Hermon that 
cometh down upon the mountains of Zion. 
—Psalm 133. 


E have already seen in a previous chapter that Mr. 
Hebich preferred pulling in single harness to working 
in a team, matrimonially, or even with his fellow- 

missionaries. He had his faults and was conscious of them, 
and therefore he preferred to do his work alone and not give 
rise to misunderstandings and strifes. He loved his fellow- 
missionaries and there was nothing that he would not do for 
them—if they left him in possession of his work and station 
and did not wish to have a finger in his own particular pie. 
There was no sacrifice that he was not willing to make for 
them, if he could thereby serve them. He was always the 
first to weep with those who wept and the first to rejoice 
with those who rejoiced. His character was very peculiar. 
To the Native and European members of his church he was 
as open as a book, but to his fellow-missionaries he often 
seemed to be an enigma; they could not understand him. 
He loved above all God’s work and nothing so filled his heart 
with rapture as to hear of the success of his brethren in other 
stations of the Mission. 

In the eventful year, 1842, a new and very important 
station had been opened in Calicut, the headquarters of 
Malabar, by the Rev. J. M. Fritz, who had been Dr. 
Gundert’s assistant in Tellicherry, but who now was deputed 
to carry on this new and important work. For forty years 
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Mr. Fritz was permitted to be a most successful missionary 
on the West Coast of India. As soon as possible Mr. Hebich 
went to the assistance of his young friend, and, by his 
energetic help a fine site for the new mission station was 
secured, the Collector of Calicut, H. V. Connelly, Esq., being 
a warm friend of missions and missionaries. He took a 
warm personal interest in the peoples committed to his 
charge, especially in the wild Nayadis, a savage jungle tribe. 
Mr. Connelly urged Government to civilize these strange 
people who were more like the wild beasts of the hills than 
human beings. As he did not succeed in moving the 
authorities to do anything for them he undertook the work 
himself, in co-operation with the German missionaries, paying 
all expenses out of his own private purse. 

The Rey. Christian Irion, a goodnatured Suavian, a fellow- 
countryman of Mr. Hebich’s, was sent to Tellicherry to take 
up the work Mr. Fritz had left. The senior missionary at once 
went to welcome the new recruit and they became in after 
years warm friends. Mr. Irion humorously tells us about his 
first meeting with his eccentric friend : 

“Mr. Hebich” he writes, “had hardly heard of my arrival 
in India, when he left his station and rode down to Tellicherry 
to see me. After the first excitement had passed he invited 
me to take a walk with him. He explained trees and plants 
and many customs, strange and new, to me, called my 
attention to their various peculiarities and spoke very interest- 
ingly to me about all the things we saw along the way. At 
last seating ourselves on one of the old cannons of the 
dilapidated fort on the Nettur hill he said tome: ‘Now my 
young brother, I want you to bear one thing in mind and 
that is that as yet you know absolutely nothing. You must, 
if you want to become a successful missionary, become 
conscious of your own ignorance.’ 

“Being proud of my record at college, I replied: ‘Why, 
Mr. Hebich, a man does not spend years in study and not learn 
something. I am not at all ready to admit that I know 
absolutely nothing and have everything to learn. I am not 
an ignoramus !’ 
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“To this the dear old man warmly responded: ‘Why, 
man, here everything is new to you. You are only a recruit 
and have not yet learned your drill. You know nothing 
about mission work. If you imagine you know anything, you 
must fail. Begin your work with a confession of your own 
ignorance !’ 

“No, no, Mr. Hebich, that is asking too much of me ; [am 
young, but I am not so ignorant and inexperienced as you 
think Iam!’ I said conscious of my own powers. 

“Then the old warrior only shook his head and gave up 
arguing with me. In later years how glad I would have 
been, if young missionaries with their many other gifts, 
natural and acquired, had brought this gift of ignorance that 
Mr. Hebich so longed to see in me, along with them from the 
homeland. How easy it would then have been for me 
to introduce them to their new work !” 

In spite of Mr. Hebich’s protests and prayers, the Com- 
mittee in Basel were determined to send him an assistant, 
for they believed that the burdens he was bearing were 
too heavy for any one man to bear; for, in case of his break- 
down, the work would suffer great loss. When he learned 
of this decision of the Committee, great fear seized upon 
him and he wrote an earnest appeal to the Committee not 
to send any one to his station. 

“ Alas, brethren !” he pleads, “how happy we were, in 
1836, to learn of the coming of new recruits, but how dis- 
appointed we were afterwards. Burnt children dread the fire ! 
Continue to pray for me and the work here. With native help 
I can do all the work here so long as] am well. Let that 
suffice! Don’t think of me, but send men to places where the 
need is great. I wish you would man Vingorla and Mercara.” 

He confided all his fears to his erstwhile critic and now 
warm friend, Dr. Mégling, who advised him to express him- 
self in plainer words in his letters to the Committee, adding 
a friendly note: “At the same time, I think, you could 
make good use of a brother who would be willing to 
begin his career at the foot of the ladder and not expect to 
begin at the top. But if you want the Committee in Basel 
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to understand you, you must write your prescriptions more 
legibly, or they will misunderstand you and send you 
a humble little brother, such as those were with whom you 
have had so much trouble heretofore!” Mr. Hebich made 
a mistake in not following this good advice. 

In the month of November, 1842, Dr. Mégling came 
down to Cannanore to persuade Mr. Hebich to return with him 
to Mangalore, to welcome eight new missionaries, who were 
expected daily from Europe. These landed on the 28th of 
that month and received a cordial welcome from all. The 
children of the school sang vernacular hymns to German 
tunes, and Mr. Hebich preached in English. In order 
that the newcomers might also understand him, he now and 
then interlarded his address with exhortations in German, 
moving all, especially the new missionaries, to tears. 

In after years, when Mr. Hebich was the president 
of the Mission, it was often his privilege and pleasure to 
welcome new missionaries in Cannanore. An old catechist 
described this to me graphically, so I will give as far as 
possible the old saint’s descriptive account of such a 
welcome in his own words :— 

“ When our father heard that a ship was in sight bringing 
new missionaries, he would go to his cook and say: ‘ Peter, 
new missionaries are coming. Peter, to-day you must cook 
good dinner. New missionaries cannot eat rice and curry, 
so Peter, we must give them good dinner !’ 

“« Yes, master, I cooking good dinner!’ Peter would say. 
‘I know food new missionaries like to eat !’ 

“That's right Peter. Make good soup and roast the 
meat well for new missionaries ! ’ 

“Then our father would take his big cane and chatri 
(umbrella) and go to the customs house, where he would 
receive the new missionaries, helping them in every possible 
way. He would give each new brother a kiss and say: 
‘Welcome, welcome dear brother, to this glorious army of 
our God !’ 

“ Then he would bring them to the mission compound, but 
not take them to his house but tothe chapel. Ringing his bell, 
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he would call all the catechists and compound people to the 
church and then he would say: ‘This is brother so and so, 
that is brother so and so. Do you know what they are? They 
are warriors who have come to fight the devil. You must 
all pray for them, pray much for them. Now let us pray !’ 

“Then, kneeling down, our father would pray for every 
one by name and ask God to make him brave and valiant. 

“ Arising from his knees and standing before the new 
missionaries he would say to each one of them: ‘Brother, 
you are a young recruit. Iam an old warrior. Hear me! 
You must fight in India many devils. Here are devils of all 
kinds, Hindu, Mohammedan, Brahman and other devils. You 
must load your gun well. Brother, what is your gun ?’ 

‘The Bible !’ 

‘Right ! keep it loaded and fire into the enemy and you 
will always win !’ 

“ Then turning to us, our father would say: ‘ Pullagallu, 
my children, pray, O, pray much for these new recruits. - 
You know the devils of this land, they do not. Pray God 
to help them to kill these devils with the gun of the Word!” 

“Then all would leave the church and now our father 
would take them to his house and Peter would bring the 
dinner and they would eat.” 

The next day, after the arrival of the new missionaries 
at Mangalore Mr. Hebich officiated at the marriage of his 
friend Mr. Greiner to his bride, one of the party, and spent the 
day in social intercourse with the brethren. In the afternoon 
there was a picnic and all enjoyed themselves very much. 
When there was danger of this joy becoming too hilarious, 
the old missionary brought all back to their senses, remarking : 
“See, what clowns we are!” Now many earnest questions 
were discussed and the joy of the Lord filled every heart. 
This break in Mr. Hebich’s work, however, was of short 
duration for that night he rode back to Cannanore. 

Soon his newly appointed associate, the Rev. J. Huber, 
whom the Committee sent out to be associated with him in 
spite of his entreaties not to do so, followed Mr. Hebich to 
Cannanore, arriving there just when the church had assembled 
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for worship. Coming into the chapel, the young man asked all 
to remember him in their prayers, for he was conscious of his 
own ignorance and insufficiency and felt that he could do 
nothing without divine help and guidance. 

Mr. Hebich at. once seconded this, and, kneeling down, 
prayed : “Oh, Lord, prepare Thou our brother for his work, 
in order that he in such a mixed-up world as this, may lean 
to do Thy work 3 in Thy fear. Amen! There is a great work 
to be done here, but a young brother can not do it in his own 
strength. In this devil’s land things are so different from 
what people at home think them to be. So help our brother, 
Lord Jesus !” 

After welcoming Brother Huber he told him that it would 
be best for him to go to a quiet place to study the language 
and so arranged for him to join two of the new missionaries, 
F, and Ch. Miller, in Tellicherry, in the study of Malayalam. 

When Mr. Huber had a fair knowledge of the language he 
once more returned to his designated station, but this did not 
at all suit Mr. Hebich. It would have been a kindness to 
this young brother, if he had frankly told him that he had no 
use for him and that he had better go elsewhere. Instead 
Mr. Hebich let the young man stay with him for a month, 
letting him feel, however, that he was not wanted by ignoring 
him in everything and treating him more like an unwelcome 
guest than a fellow-worker. After beating about the bush 
for about a month and causing him great heartache, he finally 
said: ‘ Brother Huber, it is impossible for you to stay here. 
I do not need an assistant !” 

“But why can I not do something?” the young man 
said, “I do not ask to do any great work. Let me teach 
the children and help in any other small work, so that I may 
learn of you!” 

“No, no, no! I don’t need any help.” Mr. Hebich 
replied, without opening his heart to the young man whose 
life he was embittering by his strange words and action. 7 

In August, 1843, Mr. Huber left Cannanore for another 
station. He was sore and sad, and justly so. Of course some 
of the other missionaries censured Mr. Hebich for his cruel 
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treatment of his young, inexperienced brother who had nothing 
whatever to do with this his appointment and designation 
to Cannanore. 

Mr. Hebich humbly replied to these reproofs : “God knows 
how true it is that I have no use for an assistant, and God 
also knows that in saying this I do not, in any wise, wish to 
hurt Brother Huber’s feelings. The whole thing is a heavy 
burden both to him and me, and, probably, the burden presses 
harder on me than it does on him!” 

To this strange defence, Dr. Mogling replied: “ Something 
is decidedly wrong in your make-up. You never go out of 
yourself to put yourself in the place and thought of others, 
so you cannot think and feel as they do. All your troubles 
spring from this source. You are too much man and too 
little woman; you have great gifts asa leader and a commander, 
but you are never willing to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the men in the ranks!” 

That this judgment of the senior missionary’s friend was a 
mistaken one, many subsequent events proved. No one in 
the Mission was ever more ready to bear his brother’s burdens 
than Mr. Hebich. He would always weep with the weeping 
and rejoice with the rejoicing. If any one was in trouble he 
was always ready to help and comfort him and bear his load, 
until relief was in sight. 

Once a young missionary had fallen into the Slough of 
Despond. His gaze was no longer onward and upward to 
the shining gate, but he only saw and felt all about him the 
quicksands and the mire of sad doubts and sorrowful unbelief. 
The young man was so terribly disheartened that he had made 
up his mind to leave India and to cut loose from the faith of 
his fathers. 

Hearing this the old hero of faith hastened to the 
despondent young man the day after Easter, saying to him 
enthusiastically, convincingly and comfortingly as he entered 
the house: ‘ My dear young brother, why do you look so sad ? 
Why man you look as though there had been a death, as though 
our Lord Jesus had died again. It isn’t true. He is risen ! 
I know it to be a fact! Only yesterday I was permitted to 
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proclaim that glorious Gospel. Come, cheer up! Jesus is 
not dead. He lives, He lives, He lives !—He reigns, He 
reigns, He reigns! Come, live with the Risen Saviour and 
don’t dwell in the gloomy tomb. Jesus lives and reigns and 
will come again. “Hallelujah, Amen !” 

The old man continued talking in a strain of such enthu- 
siasm that soon the young man’s gloom was dispelled. He 
again heard the voice of his Living, Reigning Lord say: 
“Lovest thou me ?”—and with the old saint he again grate- 
fully sang a German choral which expresses almost the same 
sentiment as the glad song, so old and yet so new: 


‘““ My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine ! 

—TI will love thee in life, I will love thee in death, 
And praise Thee as long as Thou lendest me breath, 
And say when the death-dew lies cold on my brow : 
“Tf ever I loved Thee my Jesus, ’tis zow !” 


At another time, the Committee at Basel had sent orders, 
dismissing a young man from the Mission for disobedience of 
orders and ordering his return home. These orders hurt 
Mr. Hebich more than any one else. They gave a severe 
blow to his sympathetic heart. Pleading earnestly and 
humbly with the Committee before final action was taken, 
he wrote the following petition, praying for a reconsideration 
of their action concerning the erring one also enclosing a letter 
from the penitent brother : 

“ After reading the enclosed letter I am overwhelmed 
with a feeling of my own insufficiency. First of all I want 
to humble myself down to the very dust, in spirit, before you 
and pray you, in the name of our Lord Jesus who was crucified 
for our sins, and Whose work you are doing, to forgive and to 
receive back our dear brother. Oh, if you could only believe 
me, I deserve far more to be cast aside than he, and this will 
prove to you how unworthy I am to intercede for him. 

_“Be assured that he is now doing much more faithful 
work than ever before. Since the angels in heaven have 
such great joy over a repenting sinner, how can we do 
otherwise than to share this joy with them? When there is 
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joy in heaven, there can be no ban, no curse on earth : there 
is only blessing. If it were not so, dear sirs, your Mission 
would long ago have ceased to exist. 

“T glory in the grace and compassion of my Lord, Amen! 
And since I have now prayed to you for others, I also crave 
your pity for me, a poor sinner. But I have been cleansed 
by grace, I have been sanctified, I have been justified by the 
Name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God, to 
whom be glory for ever, Amen !”—That petition was not 
made in vain ! 

That such sympathetic suffering with his brethren knit 
the hearts of the missionaries to Mr. Hebich one can easily 
understand. Never, when any one had gone astray or had 
sinned, did one hear him say: ‘It serves you right !—You 
have none but yourself to blame !—I told you so !’—Such 
expressions were never on his lips. He always made the 
sorrows of others his own sorrows, in the faults of others 
he saw his own faults, and instead of blaming others he 
always blamed himself. 

Not only did Mr. Hebich thus feel with and for others, 
but he rejoiced with them always, especially when souls were 
won for the Master. Then he would go as soon as possible 
to sce them, and, after learning all about the triumphs of the 
Cross in the other stations, exclaim with a beaming face: 
“ How good it is to be with our King! How good it is to be 
with our King !” | 

During the course of years it was found necessary to 
reorganize the Mission, so as to carry on the work more 
effectively. At first there had been a general conference 
of missionaries and at the annual session all matters 
pertaining to questions on the field were settled then and 
there. Owing to misunderstandings in the general conference 
the work of the Mission was then put into the hands of a 
Reference Committee and every station presented its needs 
to this Committee. But this did not work successfully in the 
long run, so the Mission returned to the conference system, 
having local conferences for local work and a general confer- 
ence for the final settlement of all work. The praeses, or 
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president of this conference was not elected, but received 
his appointment direct from the home committee in Basel. 
The secretary associated with him also received his appoint- 
ment from home, such an appointment virtualiy made the 
president the bishop of the Mission. 

On the 4th of June, 1850, a letter came from Basel, 
appointing Mr. Hebich the first president of the Mission and 
Dr. Mogling his secretary. He entered upon his high office 
with a heavy heart. This burden was increased, when he 
learned of the serious illness of Dr. Mégling, his secretary, 
who was suffering from heart disease in Mangalore. 

In spite of torrential rains Mr. Hebich went to see his 
friend and arrived in Mangalore on the evening of the 
2nd of July. He saw that Dr. Mogling was a very sick 
man and could not stay long in India. Dr. Mégling was 
suffering acutely from overwork. While he did not return 
home till about two years later, he yet could give Mr. Hebich 
little assistance, so the burdens of the already overburdened 
man were being increased. 

After doing all he possibly could for his secretary, Mr. 
Hebich returned to his station now practically doing the work 
of two men in this new department of the Mission. Mr. 
Hebich was never a hard taskmaster and always worked 
himself harder than he did others. In spite of this close 
organization making the senior missionary the executive 
officer of the Mission, none could ever complain of this 
president that he dealt in red tape and kept the missionaries in 
the narrow path of system and law. He himself was not much 
in favour of stringent rules and regulations, but preferred 
to have liberty for himself and others, to follow the leadings 
of God’s Holy Spirit. In his official correspondence he 
warned the Committee in Basel not to depend too much upon 
a code of laws for success, but to adopt his own Indian motto : 
“Slow, but sure !” 

“T fear,’ he writes “that too many rules will let the devil 
loose and that he will steal away all divine life. Then we. 
shall only have the mere human element left. This stinking 
part of man may be filled with fine speeches and much 
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science, so-called, but the Lord Jesus will no longer be the 
beginning and the end of all. For God's sake, shape yeu 
course out here towards the life in God ! 

“JT am willing to forget the old, even though it be bettet 
and to learn obedience, but let me always only serve the 
Crucified One. I beseech you, do not tie my hands. In this 
Babel one thing is and always shall be the one thing needful : 
that He saves sinners! Oh, how precious are men’s souls in 
His sight! How beautiful are the souls He enters! How 
glorious is my office to be permitted to lead souls to Him!” 

Mr. Hebich, like the Apostle Paul, was “ often in perils of 
rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils from the Gentiles, in 
perils inthe city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren. In labour and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” Beside those things that were without 
there was that which pressed upon him daily: anxiety for all 
the churches. 

This anxiety for all the churches was principally a finan- 
cial one. Not only did Mr. Hebich, as president and mission 
treasurer, have to administer the mission funds, but very 
often, too, he had to fill the depleted mission treasury. And 
then what thieves he had to guard against! Not only was 
there danger from human thieves, but greater danger from 
rats and insects. 

Once while away from his station, for security’s sake, he 
had sent the mission funds to the army paymaster for safe- 
keeping. His heart sank within him, however, when a short 
time thereafter he received a letter from that officer telling 
him that in one night those tiny pests of India, the white 
ants, had entered the large cash chests of the army and had 
attacked two bags full of money. In these bags were two 
bills of exchange belonging to the Mission. Fortunately for 
Mr. Hebich, the numbers were still decipherable and so 
all marks of identification had not been destroyed. 

Another great worry was caused him by his fellow- 
missionaries, because they were so negligent in sub- 
mitting their annual accounts to him as the treasurer of the 
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Mission. Asa business man he was accustomed to punctuality 
and it was a burden to him to get unpunctual and improper 
accounts from some of his brethren. Sometimes he had 
even to leave his important station and go to them to assist 
them in preparing their accounts. In all of his business 
letters there would never be an irritable word of censure, but 
always a word of cheer or encouragement. At times he 
would close by asking a simple question: “Dear brother, 
can't you tell me, how we can all rejoice together in Christ 
and labour together with great joy ?” 

Before sending his reports and accounts home he would 
circulate them among the missionaries for criticism and 
approval. Even now drafts of some of these are kept in the 
archives of the Mission at Cannanore where I saw them. 
Under one of these beautifully written accounts giving clearly 
and faultlessly all the receipts and expenses of the Mission, 
Mr. Hebich wrote: “ Dear brethren, I am sure that if we 
only were to try we could all of us improve in writing up 
our accounts. You will, on perusal, see that some of the 
brethren have correctly written down every item. Let us 
imitate them and do the same next year. This everlasting 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing of figures cripples 
me very much. Dear brethren, please bear with your old 
brother !” 

When his actions were criticised he would never —as the 
Americans put it—fly off the handle. Instead of making an 
angry retort he would quietly say: ‘All your criticisms only 
make me pray more than ever !” 

Mr. Hebich’s whole private and public life was a life of 
self-depreciation and not one of self-exaltation, or one of 
faultfinding with his brethren. In addition to his own 
burdens, he was always ready to bear his brethren’s burdens. 
This spirit of humility and service overcame every obstacle, 
and, in spite of his faults and eccentricities, the longer 
his fellow-missionaries were associated with him, the more 
they loved him. 


CHAPTER sr 


Dative Basistants. 


Thou therefore my child, be strengthened 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus, and the 
things which thou hast heard from me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others. 
Also, suffer hardship with me as a good soldier 
of Christ Jesus. —//. Timothy 2, 1-3. 


HILE Mr. Hebich would not and could not have 
European missionaries working alongside of him in his 
own station, he realized more than others, perhaps, 

the necessity of having duly qualified native assistants. These 
were his children, his Biibele, as he loved to callthem. He 
was always on the lookout for promising lads who might 
become preachers and teachers and these he trained for the 
work in his own peculiar way, in spite of the adverse criticism 
of his fellow-missionaries. All the arguments of his brethren 
could not break up his peripetetic theological school, in 
which he taught his Bubele to become efficient catechists. 

How Mr. Hebich won one of these boys for the Master 
he himself tells us in one of his reports. After describing 
some of his trials with his converts he writes: “I myself was 
grieved to the heart—the work of the Lord is going through 
death. I have cried unto the Lord and my preaching has 
become more than ever bold. He has enabled me to throw 
all my cares upon Him. 

“During that time of trouble and sifting, our gracious God 
and Father in Christ Jesus lifted me up and comforted me 
greatly through a boy whom I had received into the mission 
compound. He is the son of one of the household of my 
congregation. A boy, for his circumstances, well instructed, 
of about sixteen years of age, but idle and only intent on 
play. He was just going to join some of those who thought 
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it better to leave the padre again, in order to get liberty 
for running after their former lusts. He had already made up 
his mind to run away ; but behold, it happened that the Lord 
was pleased to make me one day preach about the craftiness 
of the devil. From that moment the boy had grace given . 
him to see his way clearly. He stopped and was held as 
by the arm of the Lord. However, I remained ignorant of it. 

“Some time afterwards his pious mother who thought it 
also better that her son should take service again, asked the 
boy : ‘Why do you stop here with the padre? You get to 
eat only twice a day and so badly. You had better go into 
service again !’ 

“ But the boy answered her full of the Spirit : ‘Oh, mother, 
man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God!’ 

“The mother was humbled to tears, worshipped in the 
Spirit and went silently home. Also of this I was ignorant, 
yet, by and by, it pleased the Lord to make it known to 
me. It is my custom, from time to time, to call upon some 
one in the congregation, during divine service, to offer up 
prayers. Thus one morning I called upon this boy, as I 
observed some change in him, and how great was my joy, 
and how warm my thanksgivings to the Lord who works 
both to will and to do, when this boy edified us all through 
the Spirit ! 

“Such is the way of the Lord, and thus is He pleased 
in the riches of His mercies to comfort and lift up His 
servants amidst great trials. Praised be His Holy Name 
for evermore, Amen! May He continue to bless and keep 
this boy for His own glory and praise. His name is John 
Jacobi. He has given himself freely to the Lord for His holy 
work.” 

This boy and his brothers, Joseph and David Jacobi, were 
some of Mr. Hebich’s first assistants. They were the sons of 
a Tamil servant of an earnest Christian army surgeon. John, 
as we have seen, often cheered the heart of the old missionary, 
when his patience was tried to the uttermost by the pranks 
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of the thirty youths he had in his compound and whom 
he was trying to train for gospel work. 

The majority of the boys were very self-willed, deceitful 
and wayward, and often ran away from school when asked to 
do things they did not approve of. John had been in England 
and had studied medicine somewhat, Joseph was preparing 
for service in the Church of England. He became a deacon 
in Kodacal and survived his two brothers. He graphically 
describes as follows Mr. Hebich’s method of training these 
wild youths to become soul-winners and gospel workers : 

“First of all, our good father Hebich would follow us 
everywhere and stay with us and win our love and respect, 
then we would follow him and do whatever he asked us to do. 
He would say : ‘ Bubele, you are to be soldiers of Jesus and 
so you must learn to endure hardness. A parade soldier is of 
little use. You must become a battle soldier and learn to fight 
the devil.’ So our father asked us to work in the garden, 
plant and water trees and do all kinds of cooly work. 
He never gave us fine food. We got enough plain food, 
but no luxuries. 

“But while we worked in the coffee plantation and did 
cooly work, we also were taken to the bazars and compounds 
to help in the preaching of the Gospel. Our father would go 
with us everywhere. He would also take us into the houses 
and huts of the sick and dying and ask us to pray with them. 
There he would show us that all is but vanity and that only 
Jesus and His love is worth living for. By precept and 
example our father taught us to become zealous, steady, 
humble workers in the Lord’s vineyard. Work for Jesus 
thus became our greatest joy, and suffering for His Name’s 
sake our greatest glory !” 

Mr. Hebich always sought to point out to his converts 
the weakest points in their character. He knew himself 
thoroughly and so he also knew men thoroughly. The one 
great flaw in the character of all men is that they think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to think, and that 
they are fashioned according to this world and are not trans- 
formed by the renewing of their mind. Seeing this fault of 
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faults in his native assistants, it was his endeavour so to train 
them as to help them to overcome it and lead them to sit 
humbly at Jesus’ feet. 

“All conceit in a Hindu,” he writes, “even though he be 
the best educated of men, will be sure to make him unfruitful. 
In-an assistant we need nothing so much as a manly character, 
genuine piety and zeal for God’s cause. These qualities alone 
can make a white missionary a successful worker. Did not 
the Lord, first of all, choose fishermen? Thereafter He also 
made use of a Paul and an Apollos. In missions to the 
heathen, it is the poverty of the fishermen, in the strength of 
the Lord, that is to train the heralds of the Lord for their 
work, because the Lord has thus found it to be well to 
work through His Holy Spirit !” 

One of the weaknesses of this mode of reasoning is that 
Mr. Hebich judged his assistants and gospel workers by him- 
self. He expected others to do what he himself was doing 
and he forgot that there is a great diversity of gifts among 
Hindus as well as among Europeans. “There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are diversities of 
ministrations, and the same Lord. And there are diversities 
of workings, but the same God who worketh all things in all. 
But to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit 
to profit withal !”—Self-made men are very prone to forget 
that after all they are God-made men. 

Whenever Mr. Hebich would visit neighbouring mission 
stations he would always keep his eyes open, in order that he 
might select good, pious girls to become efficient wives for his 
assistants. He was very particular about these wives, for he 
knew only too well that they were the making or marring 
of his gospel workers ; hence he did not let them make their 
own selection, but followed a wise rule of his Mission. 
When a young man wished to marry, if he or his parents had 
chosen an eligible girl and Mr. Hebich approved of the 
choice, he gladly sanctioned the marriage, otherwise he him- 
self made the choice for the young man. We shall see later 
on that he also adopted this rule in the selection of wives 
for his European assistants. 
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After having lived ten years in India Mr. Hebich was still 
hale and hearty, but owing to a tired feeling, he now only 
performed the most necessary work and did as little literary 
work as possible. Preaching never seemed to tire him, but 
he had many worries that were wearing out his spirit. 
One of these worries was caused him by his former 
assistant Paul, who, without leave, left the slave church at 
Anjaracandy, came to Cannanore and began there an 
independent church among the Tamils; many of whom did 
not wish to submit to Mr. Hebich’s strict church rules, 
and yet they desired to keep up the appearance of Christians. 
Subsequently Paul entered the service of the Church of 
England and took his congregation along with him. This 
was really providential and a blessing, for now Mr. Hebich 
was relieved from all responsibility for these Tamils, who, 
after all, were only foreigners and birds of passage, and he 
now could devote his whole time to the Malayalees, the 
natives and permanent residents of the country. 

The secret of Mr. Hebich’s success in surrounding himself 
with a band of enthusiastic workers and an enthusiastic 
church lay in his great love for the people. He loved them 
into the kingdom of God and he loved them into heaven. 
On one occasion, when he reviewed his work for these people, 
he wrote: “Oh, how I love these black people! Why 
Solomon's beloved, too, was black and these people are the 
beloved of our King. Listen to the words of the black one, 
after she has been drawn to and has run after the King: 
‘I am black, but comely, Oh, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. Look not 
upon me, because I am swarthy, because the sun hath 
scorched me !’ 

“These people will also be drawn by our King. Let us 
not look on their outward appearance which is black indeed, 
because the sun did scorch them, but let us see how comely 
they are after they have come to Jesus. Oh, how our King 
loves these black people !” 

In the beginning of 1843, Mr. Hebich at last secured a 
permanent station for his work among the fishermen in Tahy, 
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the hamlet of fishermen three miles south of Cannanore. 
Here he now placed his first assistant, his beloved son 
Timothy. He himself spent every Saturday there, so far 
as possible, preaching the Gospel in public and private to the 
fishermen, often till late at night, while they were busy 
selling, sorting, drying and curing their fish. He persuaded 
the people to send their children to school and had no trouble . 
in winning the love of the little ones. But their parents gave 
him a poor hearing, for they loved the world and the lusts 
thereof and were slaves of strong drink and Indian hemp 
(Cannabis Indica). This drug they smoked until they became 
babbling idiots. Yet Mr. Hebich preached faithfully to them, 
in spite of all rebuffs. 

Popular Hinduism was one of the greatest obstacles to 
this work. Their religion gave them a very elastic conscience. 
All sin, according to their philosophy, was only negative, 
in fact was really, in the last analysis, divine, for Parabrahma, 
the universal spirit, is all in all and all things are in him and 
are his. Sin is also his deed, for we can do nothing of our- 
selves! Their belief was Adwaitic Pantheism, pure and 
simple ; that is to say, God is all in all and we are not divided 
from him, hence all of our deeds are the deeds of God. 
A very comfortable philosophy indeed for sinners in this world 
—but if no Government can permit such philosophy to stand 
before their tribunals of justice, how can God, the Righteous 
Judge, suffer such a philosophy to stand when all nations 
shall be gathered before Him on the great judgment day ? 

These philosophic fishermen, however, soon sent their 
philosophy to the four winds of heaven, whenever cholera 
came into their hamlet which annually suffered much from 
this disease, because of the insanitary and cramped condition 
of the huts in which the people lived, and because of the 
hot-bed prepared for this disease by the mass of putrifying fish 
left lying about, until cleared away by crows, dogs and vultures, 
the only scavengers of the town. Whenever cholera entered 
the stinking huts of the people, during the hot moist months 
of the year, all were sure to be filled with fear and trembling 
and thus fall an easy prey to this dreadful plague. 
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The fishermen of Tahy, like the inhabitants of India 
generally, had deified the disease, calling it a goddess, a 
revengeful goddess that took possession of men and women, 
the devotees of this demon. These devotees were the priests 
of cholera and had to be heavily bribed to spare the village. 
If not propitiated with bribes, men, women and children 
would fall victims to the wrath of this evil demon ! 

In the year 1843 the priestly representative of cholera, 
after being well bribed, made proclamation that the disease 
would not enter the village that year; but another priest who 
also claimed to represent the goddess of cholera frightened 
the people greatly with his threats. After being liberally 
bribed, he also promised them immunity for that year. 
Cholera, however, came and more people died than_ ever 
before. Two of the second imposter’s most intimate friends 
were stricken, and, although he prophesied their recovery, 
they died. Explaining that this visitation was not one of his 
goddess’s but of another man’s, he left the place. Mr. Hebich 
and his assistants now worked heroically to save the lives of 
the poor, panic-stricken people. Many of those who took his 
medicines recovered and he obtained a good hearing for the 
Gospel among all, some, especially one whole family, being 
won for Christ. 

While thus preaching regularly in Tahy the women 
especially heard Mr. Hebich gladly. This enraged an old 
fisherman who said to him: “ You have no business to preach 
to our women. I will make a complaint against you to the 
General !” 

To this he replied: “I also preach to men. I preach to 
everybody, to men and women, to whomsoever I can: 
I will now preach to you also !” 

“No, no, I don’t want to hear you, go away!” the 
fisherman said. 

Among the women who heard the Gospel there were 
two women, one taken and one left. The woman who was 
taken and who believed gladly was the mother of the barber 
of the place. Mr. Hebich had hoped to baptize this fine 
young man, who, however, did not follow Jesus until the year 
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1868, when he had grown old. The mother gave her heart 
to Jesus and was baptized on the 26th of January, 1845. 
She received the new name Eunice, and well she deserved 
this name, for she soon won a ‘happy victory,’ receiving the 
crown of life, because she gave her life for another woman ; 
alas, for the one who was left. 

Mr. Hebich made an assistant of every convert and so he 
at once put Eunice to work to win the women of Tahy 
for her Saviour. In the beginning of the year, 1846, the 
fishermen had a great feast, having forgotten their previous 
sufferings and the God who had so graciously saved them from 
their sufferings. While they were sitting drunken and hilarious 
before their idol-house, the bearded parson, like a prophet of old 
suddenly stood before them, saying: “I have now, for three 
years, preached to you Jesus, the resurrection and the life, 
in public and from house to house. You are still sitting 
before your idol and not at His feet. God will surely punish 
you!” The next month there was a worse outbreak of 
cholera than ever before, and even the padre’s medicines 
seemed to do no good! 

One day a fisherman’s wife came to the mission house, 
almost too weak to stand, saying ! “ Let me die here !” 

Faithful Eunice at once took her case in hand, nursed her 
well and preached Christ, her Saviour, to the woman. Late 
at night the dying woman joyfully professed her faith in Jesus 
and urgently begged for baptism. Mr. Hebich fulfilled her 
wish, baptized her and gave her the new name Viswasi, Faith. 
As he did not think it possible for her to recover he ordered 
her grave to be dug, for he expected to bury her body in the 
morning. But,in the morning, when some Christians came 
to attend to her funeral, she was still, to the surprise of all, 
alive, singing God’s praises. 

That day, however, faithful Eunice, who had nursed this 
woman throughout the night was stricken. At midnight 
Mr. Hebich once more came to see the sufferer and asked : 
“Are you prepared to die?” Triumphantly she replied and 
this was her last word: “Oh, I am so happy. I go home 
gladly. I am going to be with Jesus!” 
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Often during that sad day had the old pastor come to 
this sinking woman, and, taking her hand, had asked: “ Pulle, 
child, do you believe on Jesus? Are you trusting your 
Saviour ?” 

Invariably in her great suffering she replied, with a beam- 
ing face, laying her hand on her heart: “ Yes, yes, I do!” 

At the dawn of the third day when she was in a state of 
collapse and could no longer speak Mr. Hebich once more 
knelt at her bedside, and, while he was praying, her soul 
took its flight to the land of pure delight. That evening her 
mortal remains were deposited in Viswasi’s grave. Eunice 
gave her life for Viswasi and was buried in the grave that had 
been dug for her ! 

One would have expected that Viswasi would now have 
become a Eunice, winning trophies for her Lord and Master 
who had so miraculously saved her life, but, after her recovery. 
she left the Christians, greatly abusing them, especially 
faithful Eunice, saying that they had all bewitched her, thus 
proving how true, at times, the uncouth doggerel is: 


‘* When the devil was ill 
The devil a saint would be ; 
When the devil got well 
The devil a saint was he!” 


While Mr. Hebich was so interested in this village of 
fishermen, three miles south of Cannanore, he was also 
interested in a village of weavers, five miles north of 
there. Here he located his most talented catechist, Jacob 
Ramavarma, whose autobiographical sketch will be found 
in the next chapter. The old missionary believed in work 
and so he gave his assistants plenty of work to do. He 
wrote the following report of this new out-station, where he 
worked so hard with his beloved Jacob : 

“The out-station Chirakal was preparing from the eighth 
of February to the twenty-ninth of April, 1844. The ground 
was given by the Rajah for this purpose, and is situated just 
behind the weavers’ village on the Mangalore road, about 
five miles from Cannanore. On the first of May, 1844, 
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we consecrated it, when my beloved Brethren Irion and Chr. 
Miller of Tellicherry rejoiced me with their visit. My whole 
native congregation gathered there together, and many 
heathens too. We three missionaries taok the services ; and, 
after this was over, the whole congregation sat down to take 
their dinner ; and we praised the Lord for this day of blessing. 

‘This circumstance gave rise to much conversation amongst 
the heathen around us, and many of them continued to visit 
us, to hear the Word of God. The high road to Mangalore 
leads just by, and, indeed, the house preaches for itself to all 
those who pass by. May the Lord have mercy upon the 
people and make His light to shine forth out of this house 
which has been built in His Holy Name, Amen ! 

“The villagers themselves are very stiffnecked idolators, 
and more so, because the ruling Rajah is said to have his 
pleasure in making idols. The Rajah seldom dwells there, 
but a second and third Rajah dwell there continually. Since 
the twenty-ninth of April, 1844, Jacob, my catechist, has 
lived there with his family ; also Judah, with his wife and 
little Benjamin ; Jacob goes out into the large neighbourhood 
and invites the people to the kingdom of God and Judah 
accompanies him.” 

Thus the work and word of God grew in Malabar and 
new stations were established at different important centres, 
centres that became spiritual birthplaces to many saved souls. 
Mr. Hebich wrote about this feature of his work: “Only 
through such men as my catechists can I spread myself. 
Through them I can light a fire here and there in the dark 
night. It will always be my greatest work to keep these fires 
burning brighter than ever !—The catechists must always be 
comforted, encouraged and reproved. While they do well, 
when all goes well, they are very easily discouraged, when 
they meet the smallest obstacles in their way. Then the 
Lord Jesus at once dies again.—Without the missionary, 
even the best of them, would forsake Jesus and fly. Yet it is 
good for the people, if such converted youths are sent 
amongst them, as soon as possible, to do fruitful work for their 


Lord and Master !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Wanx Oot Cheir Pwn. 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 
—Tsatah 553 8-9. 


T is only to be expected that two men so radically different, 
as Dr. Mégling and Mr. Hebich were, would not readily 
agree on most missionary questions, for their points of 

view were very far apart. They certainly did not agree 
in their views on the training of native assistants for gospel 
work. Dr. Mogling, the university man, would naturally 
favour a scientific training for all who were to preach the 
Gospel ; while Mr. Hebich, the practical business man, would 
advocate a thorough course in the school of life, looking upon 
a scientific education as of secondary importance. 

When Dr. Mégling proposed sending his Brahman convert 
Kaundinya to Germany to be educated, Mr. Hebich did not 
approve of this move, believing that the preparation received 
in India was to be preferred to a foreign education, for 
he feared that an education in foreign lands would de- 
nationalize the young man. Dr. Mogling partly agreed 
with the senior missionary, but thought it best to make the 
trial, for he said : “ Probiren geht tiber’s Studiren !”—Experi- 
ment is better than theory. 

Both the men whose short autobiographies we give in this 
chapter belonged to the elite of their land; both were great 
soul winners, because God had led them, in His own wise 
way, into paths of righteousness and truth; both present 
features of study to every winner of souls and to every 
thoughtful friend of missions, and we are happy that we can 
incorporate the wonderful stories of their lives in this book. 








THE REV. HERMANN KAUNDINYA. 


Hebich reasoned: “If Mégling can take Hindus to Europe and, by training, make 
them European Missionaries to the heathen, why can not I take Europeans and transform 
them into Hindus, by dressing and treating them as I do my catechists?” 
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According to the custom of the Basel Mission, the candi- 
dates for ordination preach a sermon at the time of their 
ordination. How beautifully both of these men have told 
their life’s story, in their ordination sermons, we shall now 
have the pleasure to read. 


Translation from the German of an address delivered by the 
Rey. H. A. Kaundinya, on the 2oth of July, 1851, at his 
ordination, in the principal church of Leonberg, by the 
Right Rev'd Ch. S. Kapff, one of the prelates of the 
Evangelical Church of Wiirtemberg :— 

“JT was born at Mangalore, on the roth of April, 1825. 
The name of my father was Ranga. He was of the Kaun- 
dinya family. My mother was Rukmini, of the Kansya family. 
My father called me Ananta, after my grandfather, but 
an uncle of his, who was staying at our house on a visit, 
changed the name of Ananta which is a name of Shiva and 
means the “ Infinite” into Ananda, .e., “spiritual joy.”—Thus 
with the usual addition of Raya, Prince, I was called Ananda- 
raya, z.e., Prince of Joy. 

My mother-tongue is the Sarasvati, or Konkani, but from 
my infancy I spoke Canarese like a second mother-tongue. 
I learned also Tulu, and afterwards Hindustani. My father 
was a pleader in the Court of Mangalore. His desire was 
that I should also, in time, enter the service of Government, 
and therefore he sent me to a Canarese school, when I was 
four years of age, as the Canarese is the Government language 
in our province. In this school I learned to read, write, and 
cast accounts. 

I was not long to enjoy the blessings of parental education. 
Both my parents died when I was nine years of age. Yet 
my father has exercised a lasting influence on the after 
development of my mind and character. I will relate two 
important occurrences from the recollections of my early 
childhood. My father was very fond of my two sisters, who 
are still alive, yet I was his favourite, being his only son, 
and the youngest child of the family. In the evenings, before 
I went to sleep, he would often permit me to lie down on his 
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bed by his side, and talk to him on any subject that came 
into my mind. 

One night, when I was scarcely four years old, I asked 
him : “How does God look ?’’ He perceived at once that 
I did not question him about idols, for I had the family idols 
daily before my eyes, and therefore gave me a deliberate 
answer. I do not recollect how the question about the 
form of God had entered my mind. Perhaps the sight of 
the family gods had excited my curiosity concerning the 
shape of the great God, or else some words which had fallen 
from my father’s lips on God and the divine nature had 
struck my mind; however that may be, the great question 
must have laid strong hold upon my childish mind, for to this 
day I retain the most lively remembrance of the hour, 
the room and the conversation I then and there held with 
my father. 

He said: “God is like a globe. He has no hands, nor feet, 
neither eyes nor ears as men have. He is ineffable, without 
visible shape, without perceptible qualities and changeless.” 

These words sank deep into my heart. I thought: ‘I 
know now what God is!’ From that moment I ceased to 
feel the least awe of idols. Such a God as my father had 
described to me, I believed in. These idols, I thought, were 
nothing. Yet, being an infant of four years, I was unable to 
turn to any further use the knowledge thus communicated to 
me by my beloved father. 

The other memorable event was connected with the 
death of my father which took place in February, 1834. 
A few days before his decease my two sisters stood with me 
by his bedside, when he looked upon us with much tenderness 
and said with great emotion, turning to them: “ Dear girls, 
you are both well provided for in the houses of your 
husbands, but this my infant boy (pointing to me) has no one 
to care for him.” 

On the day of his death, knowing that his last day 
was come, he requested the by-standers to give me some 
food, lest I should have to fast till the evening. I had put on 
the Brahmanical cord, and, being thus made a Brahman, 
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I ought not to have tasted food till after his body was 
burned. A few hours later he sent for the priests and several 
relatives also assembled around him. With some ceremonies 
he distributed some alms, set himself on the Darbasana, or 
seat of holy grass, as those only do who renounce the world 
in the manner of Brahmans, drank a little of the water of the 
Ganges which was kept in the house of the priest, Suboaraya 
Bhatta, and desired a passage from the Bhagavat Gita to be 
read to him. This is a purely pantheistic poem. Yet he 
could not die in peace. Anxiety for my future welfare 
kept him alive. He had indeed provided for me, for he 
left me a house and two gardens, but I was too young 
to take care of myself. The father-in-law of my younger 
sister, an honest man, in whom he placed full confidence, 
stood by his side. He took my hand and said to me: 
“This is thy father!” Then pointing to me he said to him: 
“This is thy son!” He remained sitting up a little longer, 
then laid himself down and died. 

It may easily be conceived that the words and actions 
of my father previous to his death made a deep impression 
onmy mind. I wasgreatly moved. Within twenty-four days 
my mother also, who had been expected to die before my 
father, breathed her last. Thus was I left alone in the world, 
an orphan, helpless, but too young to feel and understand the 
full extent of my loss. Yet, though I knew it not, these 
melancholy events of my childhood, contributed much to the 
formation of my character, and gave a peculiar and an 
indelible stamp to my mind. The living example of my 
beloved father impelled me to imitate him, as far as lay 
in my power. 1 desired to know what he knew, to make 
myself honoured as he was, and to die a death as quiet and 
peaceful as his. 

I have related these things because without a notice of 
them the after course of my life would scarcely be intelligible, 
and also because I desire to take this opportunity of telling 
you, that the opinion of some good people, who think that 
all the heathen, without exception, are cruel and impious 
and sunk into the depths of moral depravity and outward 
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misery, is incorrect. Honest—yes—I might almost say pious 
people, are to be found among the heathen. They are not 
all wanting. in moral rectitude, but are all destitute of the 
glory of God, and have no hope of eternal life. The noblest 
among them is incomparably lower than the least of those 
who believe in Christ, for the true Christian has eternal life, 
the heathen has it not ! 

It is well and necessary to know that it is not the business 
of the missionary to relieve the outward misery of the 
heathen, by means of European civilization, or to reform 
their lives by lessons of morality. Such endeavours do not 
bring man a whit nearer to God than heathenism itself. 
The missionary must offer to the Gentiles that eternal life 
which is in Christ. 

Nine years old, then, I had become an orphan. The 
brother-in-law of my younger sister being engaged in trade, 
could not or would not undertake my education. It was 
therefore resolved, by him and his friends, that the youngest 
brother of my father should live in the house with me and 
undertake the duty of training me. I was under his charge 
for about eight years. 

During the first five years I learned Mahratti and a little 
Sanscrit, and committed to memory some passages of the 
Vedas which are required in the worship of the family gods. 
Then I began English. For some time I went to a private 
school kept by a Portuguese, then I took lessons from a 
discharged English soldier. Being dissatisfied with my 
progress I consulted Bhagavantaraya (now, Christian Kam- 
sika) who was then my neighbour and attended an English 
school then lately established by the German missionaries. 
By his advice, I went to, and was admitted into the school, 
some time in the year 1840, with the consent of my uncle, 
and my father-in-law, for I was already engaged to the 
daughter of the Munsiff Janardanaya, of Mangalore. 

In this school I became acquainted with Brother Mogling, 
then the Superintendent. By great and winning kindness 
he soon gained the hearts of his scholars. Besides English 
I learnt, among other things, a little arithmetic, geometry 
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and algebra. I had naturally a great love for mathematics. 
While at home I had made some progress in, and had read 
a Sanscrit and Canarese work on that science ; I was there- 
fore delighted, when Brother Weigle began to teach us 
mathematics. Under him my love of science increased. 
I had no intention of leaving the school soon. 

One of my fellow pupils got a situation in the Govern: 
ment service. My relatives began to laugh and say that 
I should be going to school with my children, for my minority 
was over. I had completed my marriage and was ad- 
ministering my own affairs. However I did not care what 
others thought or said, I had tasted the sweets of knowledge 
and had no mind to abandon my studies abruptly. I meant 
to stay one year longer in the school, and then to apply fora 
Government situation. But now something occurred which 
completely changed the course of my life. 

In this school I was unwittingly under the influence of 
Christianity. In the monsoon of 1841, Brother Sutter took 
charge of the school, which is now under Brother Hoch, and 
entered upon his work with great zeal. He not only taught us 
geometry, but what was of more consequence, the Scriptures, 
with great earnestness. He began to explain the Book of 
Proverbs. The moral power ofthe book itself and the serious, 
solemn and zealous manner of the teacher produced a very 
strong and wholesome impression upon the hearts of the 
scholars, also the words of Christ, (Matthew v. 34-37) had their 
effect upon our consciences. I, for example, made up my 
mind no longer to repeat on every trifling occasion, as is the 
habit of my countrymen, the name of God, but to content 
myself with a simple asseveration, whether my word was 
believed or not. I was now about sixteen years of age. At 
home I repeated to my friends what I heard at school. I 
was then fond of moral lessons though they were given by 
missionaries ; of ceremonies, I thought nothing. My uncle, 
Shantappa, began to fear lest I should be caught in the mission 
net and tried to counteract the teaching of Brother Sutter, by 
initiating me in the mysteries of pantheism. He was com- 
pletely successful. From a child I had been very fond of that 
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philosophy, of which my father had been a disciple. Eagerly 
I drank in my uncle’s lessons. First, I was taught: “ Tat tuam 
asi,” that art thou, 7.e., thou thyself art god, the world, the 
universe ! 

This is the essence of pantheism. This was very sweet to 
me. Afterwards I studied a book called, “The Philosopher's 
Stone,” from which I learnt that the existence of God was a 
possibility, but that every created thing was produced by the 
heavens and the earth, the male and female powers of nature. 
This is naturalism or atheism. 

I was much pleased with my progress, but my mind was 
dissatisfied with this half-way philosophy. Following the 
reasonings of my uncle and of my book to their conclusions, 
I attained to a yet higher stage of philosophical knowledge : 
denying the reality of all existing things and conceiving that 
the “All” and “ Nothing” are one! Strong in this “nihilism,” 
I denied the reality of every thing and endeavoured to rid 
myself of self-consciousness, in order to become a philosopher 
indeed. 

I now pitied the missionaries, who believed in a heaven 
and a future judgment, as ignorant and unphilosophical men. 
I considered sin to be a mere imagination and became very 
proud. Yet I wished to live honestly and respectably before 
men. 

Such was my state, when I was attacked in June, 1843, 
by an epidemic fever. During this Christian sickness, strange 
to say, I prayed for health to that God, in whom I thought I 
did not believe. A brother-in-law of mine was seized with 
the same fever, but my uncle’s medicines and the nursing of 
his grand-mother were blessed to our recovery. In three 
weeks we were enabled to rise from our sick beds, but I now 
discovered that the fever had almost entirely deprived me of 
memory. What I spoke, read, or thought of in one hour I 
forgot in the next, especially all the English I had acquired 
was clean blown, as it were, out of my mind. I was much 
grieved at this. Once when reading an English book with 
Brother Weigle, my want of memory affected me so much 
that I could not help weeping in his presence. He observed 
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my strong emotion, left me and went to another room to pray 
forme. When he came back he found me a little calmer and 
advised me to pray to God and ask of Him the restoration of 
my memory. I took his advice, though still fancying that I 
did not believe in God. I applied myself with diligence to 
my studies, and, in a short time, to my great joy I recovered 
both my memory and my former knowledge of English. 

Brother Mégling was then on a missionary tour. Brother 
Weigle gave him an account of what had passed between 
us. When Brother Mégling returned to Mangalore, he read 
with my class some passages of Shakespeare and expounded 
them, with a view of leading us to a better knowledge of sin, 
the necessity of confessing our sins and attaining pardon of sin 
from God. Both the Brothers prayed for me.. At a much 
earlier period Brother Moégling had asked God that He 
would give me to him. Their prayers were fulfilled. 

On the 24th November, 1843, early in the morning, I paid 
a visit to Mr. Anderson the principal Judge of Mangalore. 
He had desired me to read to him some articles out of a 
Canarese newspaper. After leaving Mr. Anderson, I went 
to the Mission House to see Brother Mogling. He was 
busy at the time, but was unwilling to lose the opportunity 
of talking to me, so he gave me an English Almanack, pub- 
lished by the the Religious Tract Society ; and told me to go 
to another room and read awhile, till he was disengaged ; 
and then he would call me. 

As I turned over the pages of the Almanack, my eye fell 
upon an anecdote related of an ancient lawgiver: “A king 
made a law that everyone convicted of adultery should lose 
both his eyes. His own son broke the law. The king impar- 
tially pronounced judgment against him. The people who 
were much attached to the prince, entreated the king to spare 
him. The king was inexorable, yet from love to his people 
and to his son he ordered him to be deprived of one eye and 
for the other he gave one of his own eyes. Thus all the 
world saw that the king was truly intent upon upholding the 
law, but also full of love to his people and his son.” 

The story wound up with these words : “ God so loved the 
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world, that He gave His only begotten Son (dear to Him as 
the apple of His eye) that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life!” This simple application 
of the story made so deep an impression on me that I did not 
know what todo. In great excitement of mind I went to 
Brother Mégling and asked him to explain it to me, as if I 
had misunderstood the language. He saw this was the time 
to speak to my heart, and set before me the essence of the 
Gospel, the reconciliation of a sinner through Christ Jesus, 
the forgiveness of sins by His blood, and the promise of the 
Holy Spirit. To these truths he gave his own individual 
testimony: “Consider,” he said, ‘if we are not deceivers or 
deceived fools, then this word must be truth ; and if it be truth, 
then you also are under obligation to believe the Gospel.” 

I was unable to speak and remained silent. He saw that 
my heart was touched and exhorted me to make a trial of the 
Gospel now. ‘“ Whosoever believes and confesses his sins in 
faith receives then and there the peace of forgiveness. If you 
believe in Christ, confess the sins which trouble your heart !” 

I said: “I will confess my sins.” 

But I hesitated. He entreated me with much love and 
exhorted me in the name of Christ to open my heart now 
freely, without hesitation and without doubt. I replied: “I 
cannot express what I have to say.” 

He said: “ You need not speak, you may sit down and 
write.” With these words he left me and went into. another 
room to pray for me. 

In the meantime I sat down and wrote what I had to say. 
To this hour it is a wonder to me, how I came to confess my 
sins to a stranger.. Of course I then only confessed, what at 
that time seemed to me the most grievous sin. When Brother 
Mogling came back he read what I had written. He was 
much moved and told me to kneel with him in prayer. He 
thanked God for the grace given me and asked Him to 
establish me in the faith. We rose, and gave each other the 
right hand of fellowship as brethren. 

For several hours we sat together and conversed on the 
troubles and persecutions which might follow, the loss of my 
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caste, my property and my wife. But the treasure I had 
found appeared to me so great, that, compared with the peace 
and salvation I had received in Christ everything else seemed 
as nothing. At last in the afternoon, I remembered that I 
had to go home and took leave. On the way I could not 
contain myself, but ran and leaped for joy. I found all my 
friends in great distress at my long absence. 

Sometime afterwards, when my conversion was known, 
my uncle, the philosopher, said tome: “Yes, yes, I knew, 
I knew it on the day when you stayed so long away from 
home, by your face and look, that a change had come 
over you that morning!” By my unexpected conversion, 
Bhagavantaraya and Mukundaraya, now Jacob and Christian 
Kamsika, were also emboldened to confess Christ. Two 
other class-fellows of mine also joined us in reading the Bible 
daily and in prayer with Brother Mogling. 

After a short time, I tried to make the salvation which is 
in Christ known to my dear wife. She was astonished at my 
strange way of talking of sin, pardon of sin, the Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, and other gospel truths. My friends discovered my 
change of mind, and suspected my frequent visits to the 
missionaries. 

On the 24th December, while I was with Brother Mégling, 
a messenger was sent to fetch me home to my father-in-law. 
For five days I was closely watched. On the sixth day the 
Collector, Mr. Blair, kindly asked me to his house and from 
thence I returned to the Mission House. 

After a long and serious consultation with Brother Még- 
ling, I resolved on staying, and sent word by a peon who had 
accompanied me, to my father-in-law, that I had no mind to 
return to my family. This was on the 30th December. My 
father-in-law and a great number of my friends and relatives 
immediately came and tried to reclaim me, but in vain. On 
the 6th January, 1844, I was baptized with my two friends, 
Christian and Jacob, in the name of the‘triune God by Brother 
Mégling who gave me his own name Hermann. 

The question now arose, what should become of us? We 
might have qualified ourselves for the public service, and, if 
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successful might have gained money and honour, but we saw 
that the mission required labourers, and as the Lord had 
delivered us in so singular a manner, we resolved to devote 
ourselves to the service of the Gospel ; and the Lord gave us 
grace to keep our resolution. My two friends are preparing for 
the office of catechists. As for me, when Brother Mogling 
had to return to Europe in 1846, for his health, I was 
permitted to accompany him. 

These five years I have been in the Mission House at 
Basel, conscious of my many shortcomings, much unfaith- 
fulness, weakness, and sin, yet rejoicing in the pardon of sin. 
I have endeavoured to learn what is taught in the Mission 
House. In my yearly vacations I have visited the manse at 
Aldingen. That house has been to me a real home. Brother 
Mogling had desired me to take him fora brother and his 
parents for my parents. In their house | enjoyed that hearty 
Christian love which is never hurtful. 

Thus, my dear friends, I feel myself connected with 
Switzerland through the Basel Mission House, and with 
Wiurtemberg through the manse of Aldingen, and with many 
fathers and brethren of both countries by that fellowship 
and communion which we have in Christ. May the Lord 
bless our fellowship to our mutual edification and to the 
glory of His name. Beloved friends, I have now given you a 
short sketch of my life. To me it has been a delightful task. 
Before I conclude, however, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my hearfelt gratitude to all the friends and helpers of 
missions, especially of the Basel Mission, for through it I 
have been led to the faith of the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
my Saviour. 

Every living Christian has communion in Christ with 
all believers, yet those are dearest to us whom we have 
known in Christ Jesus. Thus the heathen convert is grateful to 
all friends of missions, but to those, especially, whose service 
of love has brought salvation unto him. These are my own 
friends. My heart is filled with gratitude towards you, the 
Wiurtembergian friends of the Basel Mission, towards the 
gracious Prince of this country, towards the rulers of this 
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Evangelical Church and its zealous, devoted, and faithful 
ministers, towards those parents who have given their sons 
and daughters, and towards those friends of missions who have 
given their prayers and their gifts of love to my native 
country, my native town, yea, if I may be permitted to say so, 
to myself, for in my Brother Hermann Moégling, I have 
really tasted of your love. Let me entreat you, in the 
name of my brethren in India, to continue, yea, to grow in 
the love which you have borne us hitherto for Christ’s sake. 
I feel assured that you are willing to help the newly planted 
churches and the heathen people of my country. May the 
Lord strengthen and quicken that mutual love and communion 
which He has given us through His Holy Spirit, so that both 
by the mother church in Europe and her daughters in India 
His Holy Name may be glorified. Amen. 


“In ways they have known, 
God leads his own !” 


His ways are always ways of peace and blessing. What 
joy there will be in hearing the redeemed from many tongues 
and from many climes and countries tell the story of their 
redemption, and how the vaults of heaven will resound with 
pzeans of praise at the recital of what God hath wrought ! 
We will now read the story of the king’s son. In the Mission 
Report for the year 1857, there is a short biography of Jacob 
Ramavarma written by himself and this we transcribe here as 
we find it: 

““T was born on the 28th November, 1814, at Tripoonit- 
turra, the capital of the Cochin principality which was then 
ruled by my father, the Rajah, Vira Kerala. I was called 
Ramavarma, because born on Ramanavami. If my father 
preferred my elder brother, as being of a bolder spirit, I was 
patronized by the mother who by word and example taught 
me as pure a morality as can be attained by a heathen. The 
father wanted to make of me a zealous Vaishnavite and had me 
instructed in Sanscrit lore from my earliest youth. I was 
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accordingly a firm believer in Jagannatha, the tutelar deity of 
our residence, and, being of a studious turn of mind, I hoped 
one day to reach his feet by learning all about the Puranas 
and eschewing every evil practice. 

The father’s death, in 1828, followed, according to Malabar 
law by the succession of the nephew, exposed our family to 
many vexations. For three years we lived retired at Veickam 
and were reduced to various shifts for gaining our daily bread, 
until Colonel Morrison and Major Cadogan, by strenuous 
exertions, succeeded in righting us. When, in consequence, 
we were enabled to return to the capital, in 1830, I joyfully 
resumed the former studies, and gave myself so fully to them, 
that my mother even blamed me for not joining in the plays 
and amusements of youth. About this time I was shocked to 
hear that a Brahman who had been put in charge of the chief 
temple, had one night stripped the idol of jewels to the 
amount of 15,000 rupees. I prayed earnestly that the rogue 
might be brought to condign punishment, but the petition, 
however frequently repeated, remained unanswered. Soon 
after this the golden image of Vittala, which my father had 
set up for his private worship was stolen and broken up by 
another Embran, or Malabar Brahman. This was too much 
for me. I began to doubt the divinity of these made gods, 
and, in spite of my mother’s entreaties, avoided, as far as 
possible, all participation in their worship. 

About this time a pious captain gave my elder brother a 
Malayalam New Testament. He threw it over to me with 
the words; “There, student, look!” I admired the book as 
a specimen of printing in our own language. But when I 
looked into it, the many foreign names, in Matthew 1, deterred 
me from reading and I generally left it upon the table merely 
to show it to visitors as a novelty and to laugh over those 
uncouth sounds. I was just then devouring some of the 
worst Shastras which made me dislike, not merely religion, 
but every moral restraint. I still submitted somewhat to my 
mother’s words, until the completion of my studies and the 
investiture with the sacred cord should be over. That being 
done I abandoned myself to the lusts of my evil heart. I 
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was then sixteen years old, and for two years my mother’s 
voice had no power over me. But the sudden death of a 
young niece frightened me in the midst of my wild career. 
I knew I was wrong. What if I should die? I feared the 
four hundred and odd hells, and felt that I had deserved them 
richly. 

One day I was revolving in my mind the propriety of 
changing my pursuits, when a cousin spoke to me about 
learning English in the padre’s school at Cochin. My mother’ 
approved of the plan. Accordingly I went to Cochin, visited 
the Reverend Mr. Ridsdale, about July 1834, and was 
admitted as a day scholar. I liked to hear him pray and 
expound the Scriptures, but for some months understood 
nothing of what was going on. The first teaching I could 
make out was a racy attack on idolatry which I relished 
exceedingly. When, therefore, a monitor told me to look a 
little into the Bible, I answered very readily: ‘ Why should 
a man not acquaint himself with every faith? I shall read 
it gladly.” Upon this I got a Malayalam New Testament 
from Mr. Ridsdale who put a mark into the Epistle to the 
Romans, and wished me to read this first of all. I then 
remembered the volume I had treated so shabbily. I took 
the book home, read it through, and learned many passages by 
heart. Soon I was bold enough in company with a Konkani, 
Ananta, to go to church, during a Sunday service, but I heard 
little of the first sermon. The second sermon I heard treated 
of Isaiah 53: “He made intercession for the transgressors.” 
That made on me a strong impression. I, too, was a trans- 
gressor, no doubt, and I could believe that Jesus’ prayers are 
offered for me also. 

Now I should gladly have become a disciple of Christ, if 
only there had been less shame in the way. I continued to 
read the Scriptures, under many internal struggles. Once in 
going to Cochin the boat was nearly upset by a sudden squall. 
In that moment of danger I made a vow to become a 
Christian, and was enabled to inform Mr. Ridsdale of my 
resolution. He would have baptized me the following Lord’s 
day, if our Brahman cook had not informed my mother of 
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all he knew and suspected, whereupon I was detained at 
home and incessantly watched. Yet I hardly wavered in my 
_ resolution. A slight attack of disease strengthened it rather. 
As soon as a favourable opportunity offered itself, 1 went to 
Cochin. The next day, April 5, 1835, 1 was baptized together 
with the above Konkani, John Ananta. I gave up my string, 
hairlock and caste, ate with the missionary and felt happy. 

The news of my conversion spread like wildfire over the 
country. Many came to see me whom I advised to follow 
my example. My uncle also paid me a visit—to curse me. 
My elder brother rushed upon me with a poinard, but was 
soon softened, and gave me even some money, before he left. 
He continued to afford me some assistance as long as I stayed 
at Cochin, although, according to caste custom, he had to 
make a representation of my person with Butea leaves, for 
the purpose of performing for me, as a deceased relation, the 
funeral ceremonies. 

A native Christian, D., the Suriani Munshi of Mr. Ridsdale, 
had not been present at our baptism. When he saw us he 
pretended to pity us: “ Poor fellows,” said he, “to be thus 
taken in! Could not you be saved in the religion of your 
fathers ?’”’ This word surprised me much. It did more with 
John A. Whenever difficulties arose, he would say: ‘“ Was 
not D. right? Are wenot to be pitied?” Alas, he was 
never happy. He joined at last the Syrians and died, it would 
seem in great darkness. How many reasons have I to thank 
distinguishing grace ? 

_ My own state at that time was, however, not much 
brighter than his. I loved the Lord to a certain extent and 
wished to serve Him, but hardly knew how to set about it. 
I liked to go to church and to tell others of the Gospel. 
Occasionally I would ask some Christian to accompany me and 
go to invite some poor idolators to come to Jesus. If they 
asked questions which I could not answer, I felt distressed 
and tried to find a solution. Now and then 1 begged the 
missionary to instruct me, but he had hardly sufficient time 
for all his avocations. I was not right in my inmost heart. 
Of private prayer I had hardly an idea. I would read and 
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Sick printed prayers, but did not feel satisfied with my 
state. 

Joseph Fenn was then Munsiff of Cochin, himself a 
converted Nayer. He would say: “God does not look to 
the book, but to the heart ; try to pray with the heart.” I 
found the advice good and followed it with some benefit. 

But I felt, at the end of two years, that I spent my time 
to little purpose. I begged to be sent to Madras, in order to 
complete my studies. The Rev. J. Tucker procured me a 
place in Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School, May 1837, where I 
was for three years instructed by pious teachers, and 
experienced much love from Mr. Tucker, with whom I lived. 
I shall always keep in grateful remembrance the many bene- 
fits bestowed on me by the Church Missionary Society, and 
those of their agents who have served me in the Lord. Some 
are asleep, among them Mr. Ridsdale who had then already 
arrived at the end of his career. Others are still in the field. 
May He be their rich reward ! 

When I look back upon my stay at Madras, I must also 
gratefully remember the blessed names Anderson and John- 
ston, both of whom have shown me much of the love of 
Jesus. I wondered how some could think it strange and 
blameworthy, that I should visit such men and listen to other 
than Episcopalian teaching. But J. Fenn had prepared me 
for finding divisions and sectarianism even in the true Church 
of Christ. I was now and then harrassed by doubts on these 
subjects, but kept them to myself. 

After I had been three years at Madras, my benefactor 
Mr. Tucker was obliged to go to Europe. I felt his departure 
as a great loss; for in the institution which I then entered, I 
found more strictness and less love than I had been accus- 
tomed to. Being of rather a timorous constitution of mind, I 
was easily discouraged and began to think of returning to the 
Western Coast. It was just about this time that my best 
friend and countryman, the Syrian M., confided to me his 
plan of visiting Antioch. I had often wished to see Jerusalem, 
and, thinking this a favourable opportunity, I accompanied 
him, little caring as to what might be the will of God 
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concerning me. Wecameas far as Belgaum (1841) where the 

missionaries received us kindly, and employed us during the 

rainy season. Then M. set out again for Bombay and Syria, 

where he was consecrated Archbishop Mar A. by the Jacobite 

Patriarch. I was detained by a disease of the eyes. The Lord 

had. mercy on me and would not let me lose myself, by 

pursuing my own ways. For about two years I was in Rev. ; 
Mr. Taylor’s house, treated as a child of the family and 

employed in teaching English and Tamil, and preaching to 

the Canarese. I had every occasion to learn what vital 

Christianity really is, and every incitement to give myself 
wholly to the Lord. But after all I fell into a great sin, such 

as I had not committed for ten years. I felt undone, wept, 

cried and trembled before the Lord ; yet peace I found none. 

When after some days I was accused before the missionaries 

I denied boldly and grieved them deeply with my foolish 

pride. 

This made an end to my sojourn at Belgaum, but in parting 
the missionaries gave me their blessing and exhorted me, as 
I returned to the Western Coast, to visit either Mr. Mogling at 
Mangalore or Mr. Hebich at Cannanore. The Pattimar took 
me past Mangalore to Tellicherry, from whence I walked to 
Cannanore, Sept. 1843. Catechist Aaron saw me in the chapel 
and sought my acquaintance. He took me to Mr. Hebich, 
where I told all my story, except my fall. That part I was 
determined to hide from all men, and denied it stoutly, when 
I saw Mr. Hebich suspicious. But upon the principle of 
rejecting none who come to him, but giving a chance of 
recovery even to the worst sinner, Mr. Hebich kept me on 
trial. My heart was soon gained by his open and hearty 
manner. After some months (Feb. 1844) I married a simple 
Christian girl and was made catechist of the new out-station 
Chiracal. 

I had now found an end to my wanderings, but how was 
my soul? I had read the Scriptures and many good books, 
had heard many exhortations and advices, had often been 
powerfully drawn to repentance by the outstretched arm of 
the Lord, was repeatedly roused to consider my ways by sick- 
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ness and other trials ; but, notwithstanding all this, I always 
relapsed into a certain carnal security, resting on a faithful 
discharge of my duty to men, “having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof.” Still God would not let me 
pass over into eternity in this fatal, drowsy state of my heart. 
After some years He was pleased to reveal His Son to me and 
grant me the gift of His Holy Spirit. It happened in this 
wise :— 

In September, 1847, there was a powerful revival in the 
church of Cannanore. One Thursday, as usual, Mr. Hebich 
was preaching at Chiracal, when two youths began to cry 
aloud and accuse themselves of heinous sins. Fear and 
trembling fell on the hearers. I had to interpret, but was so 
overcome, that Mr. Hebich sent me out of the room to 
recover myself, I sat aside and wept. My heart beat audibly. 
. It was as if I was told: ‘now, hard heart, thy time is come.’ 
Somehow or other I collected myself so far as to continue 
interpreting to the end. But I was like a drunken man. 
Others, I saw, had found peace by repenting, confessing, and 
believing. I tried to share their happiness, but as I was 
determined not to acknowledge my fall at Belgaum I found 
no rest. 

The following Sunday I sat self-condemned under the word 
preached. It wasas if fire had settled on my heart and passed 
through my bones; and I said to myself: ‘this is a beginning 
of hell fire; better out with the poison.’ I sought for an 
opportunity to speak to Mr. Hebich, but found none in the 
forenoon. Dinner had commenced, when further delay 
became intolerable. I rose with unwashed hands and ran to the 
missionary, crying aloud: “Iam undone; thus and thus I 
have sinned and told hes, etc!” 

At the moment it seemed as if I saw nothing but sin within, 
and even deeds, committed long ago, were all distinctly 
arrayed before me. But at the same time the word of the 
Cross became a comfort to me, unknown before. I could see 
Jesus hanging on the cross and shedding His precious blood 
for me too; and received grace to cast off my burden under 
His cross, to wash in the fountain opened, and clothe myself 
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in His perfect righteousness. I too was told: “Son, be of 
good cheer, thy sins, which are many, are forgiven!” By His 
grace I learnt from that time to know and to hate the plague 
of my own heart, and to love and trust Him, who gave 
Himself for me. I wished now to decrease that He might 
increase. I knew that He is faithful and will finish the work 
He has commenced in me, until I stand blameless before Him 
on His day. 

If I formerly liked to communicate to others what I had 
learnt of God, much more did I now rejoice to invite sinners 
to the all-sufficient grace of my Saviour. Whilst I did the 
work of a Catechist, I continued my studies under Dr. Gundert, 
my kind instructor, who in 1849 had come to live at Chiracal. 
And now it is the wish of the Home Committee that I should 
be admitted to the ministry. How much have I to rejoice 
in, being surrounded by mercies, and enabled to look back 
with thanks upon forty-two years, through which grace has 
guided me safe, whilst so many of the friends of my youth 
have finished their course, dying without hope! How richly 
have I experienced in the last twenty-one years the truth of 
the promise, that whatsoever a man forsakes for the Gospel’s 
sake, he shall receive an hundredfold now, in this time. 
Hence I can believe also that whatever is promised for the 
world to come, willsurely be given me in due time. Not that 
I could deceive myself about my many faults. I know some- 
thing of my backslidings and want of love. My pride, 
discontent, selfrighteousness and neglect of His holy work 
rise up against me in fearful array. But I can believe that for 
His blood’s sake He does not impute these unto me, but 
pardons them freely, and will yet guide me.by His Spirit 
into all truth, love and holiness.” 

So far our dear brother’s own account. We have but little 
to add to this humble statement. Our brother’s was a real, 
lively faith, working by love. His ministrations proved very 
acceptable, even to the heathen, because his clever and power- 
ful denunciations of idolatry and self-deifying philosophy 
were tempered with much tenderness and unfeigned anxiety for 
the salvation of perishing souls. His knowledge was varied 
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and solid; he was not the man for opening new tracks into 
hidden treasures, but preferred to walk in the well known, 
ancient paths, and make them plain to others by an uncommon 
measure of common sense. Naturally sensitive, timid and 
retiring, shrinking from giving offence, and anxious to live at 
peace with all men, he yet became, by grace, a bold preacher 
of the Gospel of God. Several precious souls ascribe their 
conversion to his instrumentality. Though early accustomed 
to a certain degree of comfort, he learnt to despise wealth 
andease. He was content with less for his support than most 
Catechists of his standing. Nor did he grow high-minded 
after his ordination. The weary, the oppressed, the heavy- 
laden were always welcome to his humble roof. He was 
deeply grateful for every mark of love, and would rather 
endear himself to the lowest, than gain the esteem of the 
great. He had obtained mercy, by mercy he lived and mercy 
was his theme even unto the end. 

In January, 1857, he visited a heathen youth, sick of 
smallpox, a disease of which our brother had always been 
singularly afraid. That youth died believing in Christ, his 
Saviour. Soon thereafter Ramavarma fell sick. His mind 
was often wandering, but when he was himself, he could say : 
“The Lord has been so very gracious unto me. If He wants 
me to go now, I am ready ; if I am to work a little longer, 
His will be done!” And then he would even clap his hands 
and exclaim: ‘Ah, I see a blessed eternity before me !” 

Dr. Stevens, who kindly attended on him did all that 
could be expected of human care and science, but the Lord 
wished to take His child to Himself. He fell asleep in his 
Saviour on the morning of the 11th February, 1857. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Life in the Mission Compound. 


And let us not be weary in well- 
doing : for in due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not. So then, as we have oppor- 
tunity, let us work that which is good to- 
ward all men and especially toward them 
that are of the household of faith.— 
Galatians 6; 9 & ro. 


HE work of every missionary, unless he is engaged in 
special lines of work such as medical, educational or 
industrial, is, as a rule, twofold: first he must do much 

evangelistic work, going from house to house, in his station, 
and from village to village, in his field, preaching, preaching, 
preaching everywhere, the Gospel of the Kingdom of God ; 
then he must gather his converts into churches and care for 
them, as a mother does for her child, for at best, they are 
like bruised reeds, easily broken, or like dimly burning flax, 
easily quenched. Besides, village schools must be examined, 
quarrels between catechist and Christians, between teacher, 
parents and children, and sometimes between Christians and 
heathen, too, must be enquired into and amicably settled. 

In this chapter we shall see how Mr. Hebich did all this 
multitudinous work in his station. We shall see how his people 
loved and quarrelled in the compound, how they lived and 
died, how they slept and ate, in fact, how they lived and 
moved and had their being in their centre of work which was 
a veritable beehive. 

Mr. Hebich was unique in all he said and did so it is not 
to be wondered at that life in his compound, too, was very 
unique, for there we find whites and blacks, the educated and 
uneducated, high caste and low caste, officers and soldiers, 
civilians and their sub-ordinates, princes and _ beggars, 
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merchants and coolies, all coming and going, and many of 
these learning there to know Jesus as their personal Saviour 
from sin. 

In the year 1843, the 25th Regiment replaced the 94th 
Regiment in Cannanore. Ina short time thirty soldiers of this 
new regiment were converted to a living faith in Jesus, and 
these not only joined the Mission Church, but, practically 
also the Mission household, contributing monthly thirty 
Tupees or more to the expenses of the Mission. There was 
a spirit of delightful union, but, alas! this union was soon to 
be disturbed by much angry wrangling about the Lord’s 
Supper. 

These quarrels were called forth, because Mr. Hebich, 
according to the rules of the Lutheran Church, prepared the 
communicants for the holy ordinance. He preached twelve 
or more sermons on the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
admonishing all, first of all, to receive Jesus, the Bread of Life, 
into their hearts and thus to become worthy to eat his flesh 
and to drink his blood in the Holy Communion: 

The chaplain and others, mistaking the German mission- 
arys position, denounced Luther and the Lutherans and 
accused Mr. Hebich of all kinds of heresies. This called forth 
a great excitement and in the babel of angry words, it seemed 
as though the whole mission church would be scattered. 

At an evening service, in order to make plain his own 
position, Mr. Hebich read from the Book of Common Prayer 
the exhortation that is to be given when the minister giveth 
warning for the celebration of the Holy Communion :— 

“Dearly beloved, on day next I purpose, through 
God’s assistance, to administer to all such as shall be 
religiously and devoutly disposed the most comfortable 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ ; to be by them 
received in remembrance of his meritorious Cross and 
Passion ; whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and 
are made partakers of the Kingdom of Heaven. Wherefore 
it is our duty to render most humble and hearty thanks to 
Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for that he hath given his 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, not only to die for us, but also 
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to be our spiritual food and sustenance in that holy Sacrament, 
etc.” 

Also a prayer, which the priest, kneeling down at the 
Lord’s table, shall Say in the name of all them that shall 
receive the Communion :— 

“We do not presume to come to this thy Table, O 
merciful Lord, trusting in our own righteousness, but in thy 
manifold and great mercies. We are not worthy so much as 
to gather up the crumbs under thy Table. But thou art the 
same Lord, whose property is always to have mercy. 
Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, so fo eat the flesh of thy 
dear son Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood, that our 
sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, and our souls 
washed through his most precious blood, and that we may 
evermore dwell in him, and he inus. Amen.” 

After reading these extracts from the prayer book of the 
Anglican Church Mr. Hebich asked: “ Did you ever hear my 
lips utter any other doctrine than this? Have I ever taught 
in your hearing, either transubstantiation or consubstantia- 
tion ? Still, I want you to remember that I believe the holy 
Supper to be not only a commemoration of the death of our 
Lord, but, in very truth, a Supper wherein the good Lord 
gives Himself to us!” 

This frank avowal and profession of faith was like pouring 
oil on the troubled waters and this tempest now was stilled. 
All went home from church that evening heartily ashamed of 
themselves for having said and thought hard things about 
their pastor. 

‘But the devil isa skilful general. If his frontal attack fails, 
he will try a flank movement. So after he had failed in 
upsetting the church by this doctrinal quarrel, he tried to 
scatter it by causing a great scandal in the community 
that now decried Mr. Hebich and abused him right and left, 
because a poor demented soldier committed suicide. 

The poor man had often called to see Mr. Hebich and 
always complained of having many evil and blasphemous 
thoughts in his heart. Mr. Hebich said to him: “My good 
man, the devil is the author of these. Do not harbour evil 
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thoughts, but laugh the devil to scorn. Flee to Jesus and 
show the devil the cross, then he will be sure to leave you!” 

It seemed as though the poor man, before his tragic death, 
could not tear himself away from the missionary. Although 
the latter had much work and had been out preaching in the 
heat, he yet gave all his time and thought to this poor man, 
who stood irresolutely before him, saying: “ Mr. Hebich, 
I can’t believe, I am in despair. What shall I do? Where 
canol go?” 

To this the compassionate man replied: “My dear boy, 
go to Jesus. He and He alone can help you. Why no 
sparrow falls from the housetop without your Father’s will, 
and He has counted the very hairs on your head !” 

The soldier replied : “Oh, if I could only believe that ! 
I am in despair, I am in despair !” 

Mr. Hebich urged him to come into his study and 
they would pray together, until Jesus would again let His light 
shine in his despondent heart and chase the clouds of despair 
away. 

“No, no, no,” the man cried out ! “I cannot pray, I have 
other work to do!” 

Three times he shook the pastor’s hand, long he stood as 
one facing the awful dilemma : 

‘¢To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them ?—To die,—to sleep ; 
No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and, the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die—to sleep ; 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause !” 

At last he ran away to the barracks. The devil had won. 
He sat down and wrote several letters, one of them being 
to his commanding officer, in which he said: “Ihave been 
reading too much in the Bible, I am all undone !” 
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The next morning, while the other soldiers had gone to 
drill he took his gun and blew out his brains, scattering them 
over the ceiling of the room. 

At once the news was brought to Mr. Hebich by some of 
the soldier brethren and soon, when the contents of the 
letter to the commanding officer were made known, hundreds 
of excited soldiers went about the cantonment shouting: 
“The padre ought to the hung. He is to blame for the poor 
man’s death. He has no business here. He is only turning 
the heads of such poor fools. The General ought to expel 
him from the cantonment !” 

But this flank movement of the devil, too, was doomed to 
failure. He over-reached himself. It was easy to prove that if 
the poor suicide had only listened to Mr. Hebich and had 
cast his burdens and cares at Jesus’ feet he never would have 
committed this rash act; in fact, that he had been the dupe 
of the devil and not the dupe of the padre. 

But attack was to follow upon attack. These storms 
from without could not take the fort so the devil tried an 
attack from within. He had traitors in the camp and these 
he now used to betray the fort and he tried, if possible, to 
capture it. The work of the Lord was being greatly 
prospered. The violent tempests and attacks from without 
had only drawn all closer together and had made the brethren 
more watchful. The poor soldiers were contributing liberally 
to the expenses of the Mission, over Rs. 400 having been given 
by them in the year 1844, for God’s work. The native 
congregation too swas doing well. Suddenly there was 
another and a greater excitement in the minds and hearts of 
all than ever before. 

During the evening service, on June 5, 1844, Mr. Hebich 
was preaching with great power and freedom, when suddenly 
he felt greatly oppressed. A heavy load seemed to be on 
his heart. Going home, after the service, he found that his 
desk had been carried away by thieves and subsequently he 
found it rifled of its contents, in the garden. He had been 
robbed of 400 rupees! Now many charges and counter- 
charges were made by the people and angry mouths spoke 
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angry words, while fiery eyes flashed forth angry looks. 
“You are the thief!” ‘You are a liar!” “You stole the 
money!” “You area K. D!” (known depredator, the name 
which convicted criminals in India bear) etc. 

Mr. Hebich finally silenced all these angry voices by 
saying: “God knows the thief and in His own good time will 
make him known. It is wrong to suspect any one until you 
have something to base your suspicion upon !” 

These many quarrels caused the old missionary much 
anguish of spirit. He saw in all of them attacks of the devil 
on his work and defied him to do his worst, so long as Jesus 
was on his side. He said: “At times when everything 
seems quiet and the work is moving along successfully, 
suddenly flames flare up in every nook and corner. The 
devil is playing all kinds of tricks on me, for he knows that 
God has converted sinners and he wants to keep them 
from baptism !” 

During all these trials of patience Mr. Hebich never, for a 
moment, lost his temper. He was always cool and collected 
and quenched the devil's fires, as soon as he saw them, with 
the cooling streams of patience and peace. But one day, in 
holy wrath, he beat a number of noisy and proud disputants 
with the palm of his hand. Some of his converts began to 
boast of their caste and noble birth and began to call each 
other names. These caste disputes became very noisy, and, 
in spite of Mr. Hebich’s quiet words telling them that God 
had made of one blood all nations and Christians are all 
members of one body and so there can be no high and no low 
caste, the disputants would not hear. At last their father said : 
“Well, Wer nicht héren will, der muss fuhlen !—He that 
will not hear, must feel the rod !” and began punishing them, 
at the same time saying to all :—“ You have insulted my 
Lord Jesus! You have insulted my Lord Jesus!” This 
at once quieted the people, and its sequel proved how God 
makes the wrath of man to praise Him. 

After this chastisement there was, as Mr. Hebich describes 
it, “a beautiful scene on the verandah, but full of action !” 
All now confessed their sins and the pride of their hearts and 
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promised to be humble followers of Jesus. All bowed before 
God in the very dust, and, to prove their sincerity, the women 
took off their gaudy jewelry and gave it to the missionary who 
put it ina bag for safe keeping and sealed the same. “ All 
marvelled,’ Mr. Hebich reports, “and entered the house for 
prayer. And God’s peace was there, Hallelujah! I hope to 
God that this peace will abide in the hearts of the people, 
for the devil had divided them greatly. This is a strange 
life, the life of a missionary !_ Well, goodnight, dear brethren, 
so long as our Lord Jesus still lives, take fresh courage, for the 
victory is ours. Amen!” 

The thief who had stolen the money was discovered on the 
15th of June. He was a vagabond, who, under the cloak of 
piety, had imposed upon the good-natured missionary 
and had enjoyed his hospitality for three months. In a 
quarrel with a woman who had assisted him in the theft, the 
truth became known, but none of the money could be 
recovered ; still Mr. Hebich said: ‘ Praise and thanks be 
unto God, now there can be no more suspicions !” 

On the 8th of January, 1845, while Mr. Hebich was 
kneeling in his room praying with some new converts, one 
of his boys, Joseph, in great excitement entered, and cried: 
“Fire!” Without finishing his prayer, the missionary rushed 
and saw flames and smoke everywhere. Hurrying back into 
his room he pulled on his boots, knelt down and cried, unto 
God: “Lord, have mercy! Be gracious! Give us Thy 
protecting care and save us!” 

Then going outside again, cooly and collectedly, Mr. Hebich 
gave orders to his excited people what to do, while the fire 
burnt more fiercely every moment. The soldier brethren 
came to the rescue as soon as they heard of the fire, carrying 
all the furniture out of the house on to the parade ground. 
Suddenly the wind veered round, a sea breeze began to blow, 
and all danger was past. Within four hours one hundred and 
fifty buildings had been burnt, the straw-thatched roofs burn- 
ing like tinder, but not one of the houses in the compound 
had been destroyed. Seeing that not one of the tiled houses in 
the town had been damaged by the fire, Mr. Hebich wished that 
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his houses, too, might have tiled roofs, but he dreaded the 
expense. Only after having been burnt out twice, in subse- 
quent years, did he put tiles on all his houses and ate make 
them practically fireproof. 

There was a motley lot of people living in these mission 
houses and they were all fed and cared for by the missionary. 
There were catechists, married and unmarried, school boys, 
servants, enquirers, converts and many others living together 
in this limited space and in every nook and corner of the 
place some one was housed. In order to keep down expenses 
the food for all these people was cooked in one common pot. 
This was a very peculiar form of Christian communism in 
India, and it never could have succeeded if there had not 
been two noble, unselfish souls, who, by their untiring zeal 
in serving all, kept the complicated compound machinery well 
oiled and running smoothly. 

One of these faithful workers was a Mrs. Jaeger, the 
Tamil widow of a half-German soldier. This woman was 
called Pataltuamma, the mother of the regiment. She was 
converted in 1842, and, when her regiment left for Bellary 
she resigned her lucrative post as one of the superintending 
cooks of the regiment and stayed in Cannanore, receiving 
practically no pay, only food, clothing and lodging in ex- 
change for her valuable services as house-keeper in the 
compound. Even though advanced in years, Elizabeth 
Jaeger could still do much work and she was simply 
invaluable as an assistant in the commissariat department of 
the Mission. 

She was as peaceful and unselfish as she was clever. 
She died on the 12th of July, 1850, and her death was a sad 
blow to the Mission. This dear, truly noble soul, was a 
woman of few. words. To almost every question she would, 
as a tule, reply by saying: “A little!’’ When sick she was 
asked : “ Dear sister, are you suffering pain ?” 

“A little!” 

“ Are you still trusting in Jesus ?” 

“A lttle |” 

“Do you pray?” 
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<Miittle!” 

“Have you a hope of going to heaven when you die ?” 

Autre” 

“Are you still sure that you have an inheritance with 
Jesus ?”’ 

“A Tittle 1” 

She was one of the little ones of Jesus on earth, but 
she is, we believe, great in heaven, for great was her 
gratitude, love and service, while here below. 

Even of greater value to the Mission was Mr. Hebich’s 
unique factotum who kept a watch over his master and all 
his interests. In India, especially, every one owes a debt of 
gratitude to his servants, for without them and their kind 
help, life would simply be unendurable. No one recognized 
this fact more than Mr. Hebich. Bapu was not only his 
master’s faithful servant, but also his humble friend. He 
belonged to the Tijer caste, but as he was so ignorant and 
uncouth, when he came to the missionary he was wont to 
say : “ My Bapu is more of a Thier (the German for animal) 
than a Tijer!” Both words being pronounced alike. 

He was a thickset, quickwitted, squatty kind of a man, 
and because of his hairy skin, he was nicknamed : ‘the bear !’ 
When he entered the service of the missionary he was such a 
drunkard and profligate that Mr. Hebich had to bail him out 
of prison a number of times. Gradually by love the bear 
was transformed into a lamb and he became a Christian in 
1843, receiving in baptism the new name Peter. He was 
simply indispensable to the Mission, even though he never 
could learn to read or write. After his death, in great sorrow 
Mr. Hebich wrote about him as follows :— 

“He served me with indescribable faithfulness. Without 
being told what to do, he always did his work instinctively. 
Whenever I was ill this rough, hairy-skinned man nursed me 
as tenderly asa mother. Without my knowledge he would 
always sleep on the floor in the next room to mine. But 
most of the time, he would be awake. When inflammation 
of the lungs had already set in, he yet helped in re-thatching 
the roofs of the houses, calling to the lazy coolies in a 
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hoarse voice to hurry and finish the work before sunset. 
He departed this life very suddenly, on the 26th of April, 
1850, calling out ‘Jesus! Jesus!’ just before he expired.” 

It will be interesting to see Mr. Hebich at his daily round 
of work, while in-his station. We cannot understand how 
it was possible for him to accomplish so much, unless we 
study his daily timetable. As a rule he arose from sleep 
at gunfire, or about 5 A.M., at break of day. As this was 
a very pleasant time for exercise he invariably went for a 
walk, talking with the officers or soldiers whom he chanced 
to meet about their soul’s salvation. 

After his return home he would go over his compound 
and inspect every part of the same. Then he took his chota 
hazri, or morning cup of coffee with eggs and toast. There- 
after he spent a quiet hour with God, reading his English 
Bible and praying for all, pleading especially for guidance 
that day. 

When this hour of devotion was past he called his 
catechists, prayed with them and heard their reports, or else 
he would instruct candidates for baptism, go to preach a 
sermon, or visit one of the schools and catechize the 
children. If he had urgent business to attend to his 
horse would be ready saddled and he would ride to the 
appointed places and transact whatever mission business 
there might be, but always make his Lord’s business his main 
business. 

He had no regular hour for breakfast, coming home 
during the hottest part of the day and eating whatever Peter 
had prepared for him. After breakfast he would take a short 
rest and after an hour of quiet, he would be ready to preach 
another sermon. 

In the afternoon he would generally be found in the high- 
ways and by-ways of the town, telling the people about Jesus 
and His love and inviting them to repent of their sins, to believe 
on Jesus and to serve Him wholly. Every week he had 
three evening services in English for prayer and worship. 
After the services some officers would invariably go 
home with him to drink a cup of tea and with these he talked 
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about the events of the day. After this pleasant chat he 
closed the day with prayer, all present joining him in these 
closing exercises of the day. 

During every spare moment of the day Mr. Hebich 
would be busy with his large tapa or mail. In addition to the 
large correspondence on purely mission business, he received a 
large number of letters from all parts of India,in fact, from 
all parts of the world. This correspondence was with his many 
converts who, in previous years, had been won for Christ in 
Cannanore. Let us take a peep at these very interesting letters. 

A Major from Secunderabad writes: “On our march from 
Cannanore cholera has wrought terrible havoc in our ranks. 
Out of 3000 men 800 have died! But our little regimental 
church has been wonderfully kept by the grace of God. 
We remember your teaching with much love and gratitude. 
Christ and Him crucified is the sum and substance of our 
faith. He is our only hope and joy !”—Another officer 
writes: “We shall never forget Cannanore. Praise God, 
the seed sown there will not be lost !’’—Still another: ‘“ Oh, 
that we had such a Boanerges here like yourself to arouse the 
people !”—In other letters he receives urgent invitations 
from converted officers who have returned home to England, 
to come and visit them. Also there are many requests 
for letters to Sunday Schools and churches, reports, etc. 

There are also letters containing complaints and criticisms. 
One writes about the inroads formalism is making in their 
ranks: ‘Alas, how busy the devil is in destroying Christ’s 
little flock! Tom is back from home, but he is chock full of 
high churchism and ideas about apostolic succession. Others 
will not come to church, because the clergyman preaches 
from an elevated pulpit and does not stand on the floor, 
for he is not above us, every believer is a priest !”—In 
deep sorrow from another station comes the report: ‘“ Poor 

is no longer one with us. He has fallen back into 
his old habits and no longer believes in Christ !” 

Not only are letters received from Europeans, but from 
Hindus as well. Here is an extract from one out of many 
received from a sepoy regiment in Bellary. A recent 
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convert writes: “Dear father, we have had a hard march 
here and many of the children have died of cholera. You 
have opened my eyes to see the light in God's Holy Word, 
and, though I am the least of the followers of Jesus, I yet 
may hope to meet all the redeemed in heaven, never to part 
again; all of this, not because of my own righteousness, 
but because of the Holy One, on Whom all my sins have been 
laid !—Last Sunday, after the sermon, we wanted to stay 
and partake of the Lord’s Supper, but a friend told me that 
she was feeling sick and asked me to go home with her, 
so I had to leave the church. When we came out on the 
street she fell down and could not rise again. An officer, 
passing by, sent for a stretcher and had her conveyed to the 
hospital. That evening she died lisping a prayer : ‘Lord, 
be merciful to me a sinner, for I trust wholly in Jesus!’ 
The next day another one of our Christians died, having 
fallen sick while on guard. He, too, died peacefully in 
Jesus!’ These many letters rejoiced and saddened the old 
pastor's heart. 

Then how often his heart bled, when he was called 
to see the sick and dying. He is hurriedly called to see a 
lieutenant, but before he can get to the house the young 
man has become unconscious and is passing through the 
valley of the shadow of death. Again he is called to seea 
captain’s dying wite, the daughter of a missionary. After her 
death he officiates at her funeral; his European and Native 
converts leading the way to the God’s acre of the Mission 
singing hymns, while the General and the officers follow the 
coffin to the grave. Never did Mr. Hebich preach more 
powerful sermons than at the graves of his beloved parishioners. 
His fervent words were not only a comfort to the bereaved, 
but often aroused sinners from their sleep and brought them 
to believe in Jesus, the Resurrection and the Life. 

Among the unpleasant duties this man of God had to 
perform was the necessary one of asking the people to 
contribute towards God’s work. He would often be told 
by the officers of the army that they had nothing to give, 
that he must go to the civilians. The civilians told him to 
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go to the army officers, for they had not enough for them- 
selves. He first of all sought to bring both classes to Jesus, 
then he always found that they soon became cheerful givers. 

On one occasion a Colonel whom he asked for money said 
to him: “Mr. Hebich, you have no business to carry on a 
mission unless you have the money to pay for it !” 

This aroused the lion in him and he bluntly told. the 
Colonel: ‘You have no business to fight any battles, 
unless you can buy your powder and shot with your own 
money !” 

This argument so impressed the colonel, that, from that 
day on, he annually contributed Rs. roo to the Mission. 

But Mr. Hebich also received many noble gifts for his 
work. Once a Major sent him Rs. 500 as a thank-offering 
for the blessings he and his whole family had received in the 
Mission chapel, four members of the family having been 
converted there. This Major sent many other gifts of love 
to the missionary. On the whole, however, the poor Euro- 
pean soldiers were the most liberal givers. A church of 
eighty to one hundred members would give yearly between 
2000 and 3000 rupees for God's work. 

But more cheering than these gifts were the earnest 
prayers, so full of faith, that these men would send up to the 
throne of grace for God's blessing upon their pastor and 
his work among the natives of India. At first both the 
Europeans and the Natives had a united celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, but, when the number of communicants 
increased, in order to save time, Mr. Hebich arranged to have 
a separate communion season for both parties. After some 
months, however, the Europeans requested that they might 
be permitted to commune with their native brethren, for 
a united communion service was a great blessing to both, for 
at the Lord’s table there ought to be no distinction between 
whites and blacks. 

Among the many crosses this servant of Jesus had to 
bear, none was so hard as his November cross, when he had 
to spend the whole month in his study, writing up the 
mission accounts for the whole year. During the whole 
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month of November he would seclude himself, going over 
all his own and his fellow-missionaries’ accounts, only 
preaching at the Sunday services. He asked his church to be 
very watchful and prayerful, while he had to serve tables. 
God kept them in perfect peace during those days of the 
pastor's retirement. 

When these days were past and all his accounts were 
in order, he would come forth joyfully and at once preach 
with renewed power, often spending four to six hours daily in 
the bazars, praying all to let God’s goodness lead them unto 
repentance. So the life in the station was an unceasing 
round of toil and prayer and love, and this busy life in the 
Mission compound brought heaven nearer and made Christ 
dearer to all. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Work al GBeathen Festivals, 


Why do the heathen rage (assemble 
tumultuously) and the peoples imagine a 
vain thing ?—Ask of me and I will give 
thee the nations for thine inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.~ Psalm 2: 7, &. 


F all the many lines of work Mr. Hebich prosecuted 
during his quarter of a century’s stay in India, no work 
seemed to him more important than that at the heathen 

festivals where annually many thousands gathered, from 
near and far, from every part of Malabar, to worship 
idols, to meet friends and to trade. In his report for the year 
. 1844 Mr. Hebich writes : 

“On the fourth and fifth of December, 1844, we, John, 
Joseph, Benjamin and three boys, Judah, Jacob and myself, 
went to Taliparambu, twelve or thirteen miles from Chirakal 
towards Mangalore inland, an old devil’s hold, where the 
Brahmans have their abode. Moplahs chiefly dwell there ; 
a potters’ village and a large weavers’ village adjoin. 

“On the fourth I preached along the bazar four times, 
with a sore throat, always to a congregation of at least one 
hundred persons. On the fifth I preached in the potters’ 
village. Then in the weavers’ village to a large congregation. 
And then conversed to and fro, through the village, inviting 
the people into the kingdom of God and showing them their 
abominations ; and then further on still to a mixed congrega- 
tion. 

“Afterwards we went on to Kitcherry. On our road 
home, about half way, in a large village there is a school. 
I preached there three times. Then we went further on toa 
small village, Aroli, where Pullayars, or slaves, live, in order 
to bring also to them the glad tidings of an everlasting 
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salvation in Christ Jesus. But as soon as these poor people 
beheld me from afar, they ran away like game, and hid them- 
selves down in the river and nothing could prevail on them 
at this time to return. Poor souls! By this we may under- 
stand how fearfully these poor people must be treated. 

“Then we passed the river and at Vellyapatnam I 
preached again to a large Moplah crowd, and here and every- 
where the greatest attention was paid to the word preached, 
and not a single word of reproach was heard from the people. 
Previous to our going out I requested the congregation, black 
and white, to pray for us. And I ascribe to their fervent 
prayers the great attention and earnestness wherewith the 
people listened to the word. And may the Lord of the 
harvest be pleased to water the seed sown and send 
graciously down His morning and evening rain upon the 
people, Amen !” 

Taliparambu is the most sacred place of pilgrimage in 
North Malabar. Let us take a closer view of this “cruel 
devil’s nest,’ as Mr. Hebich used to call it, for there we can 
see old Malabar, even at the present day, and can study the 
conditions that must have prevailed in this mystic land, a 
thousand or more years ago. Even though the place is partly 
in ruins and very much neglected, yet it gives a true picture 
of life in Malabar in ancient times, for, even in broken mirrors 
we get a true reflection of scenes, and Taliparambu is now 
only a shattered fragment of the glory of former days. 

On yonder high hill we see the broken tumble-down 
fortifications of the old Kola kings. Even in their ruined 
state they are massive and majestic. Below the fort, on 
terraced heights stand the ruined walls of old temples, having 
been only partly testored after they had been destroyed by 
Tippu Sultan, the powerful, fanatical Mohammedan prince, 
who at the close of the 18th century, swept through this fair 
land with fire and sword, with powder and shot, working 
terrible havoc, destroying temples, murdering Hindus and 
converting many by stuffing cow’s meat down their throats, 
so tradition says. He it was who, also, destroyed the glory 
of Taliparambu, leaving the temples in ruins. These tumble- 
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down temples and the houses of the Brahmans lie picturesque- 
ly along the shores of a large tank, or artificial lake. 
Beyond these, on lower levels, lie the busy booths of the 
Moplah merchants, who, while they hate idolatry and 
idolators, yet do not hesitate to profit by them, by barter and 
trade. Alongside of the villages of the potters and the 
weavers, among beautiful groves of palms, in separate 
compounds, lie the luxuriant homes of the aristocratic Nairs. 

At the time of the annual festival Taliparambu is filled 
with many thousands of pilgrims coming and going, but, 
ordinarily, the town is a quiet place, only those who have 
any business with the courts and officials come to this half 
ruined town, for Taliparambu is also the seat of the local 
government. 

After Mr. Hebich’s first visit to this important town, in 
1844, he also went to another sylvan shrine farther on, where 
also an annual festival is held in honour of a forest god. In 
his journal from the 16th to the 21st of February, 1845, he 
writes :— 

“T heard accidentally that there would be a great concourse 
of Malayalam and Coorg people, on the occasion of the 
annual festival in the jungle temple of Payawur, a desert 
_ place, about forty miles east of Cannanore, and resolved to 
visit it with all my assistants. 

“Sunday, the 16th of February, after we had taken the 
Lord’s Supper with the congregation, and prayed for a blessing 
from on high, we started in the night for the river, embarked 
in two boats and reached on Monday morning Sri Kandam, 
the Moplah village. There we left the boats and had a hot 
march till about noon, when, after having lost our way, we at 
length saw the tent erected for us. 

“The place where it was pitched was a fine square on a 
hill, in the midst of a forest occupied by Coorgs and their 
herds of cattle. After some refreshment we prepared aur- 
selves for our work and in the name of the Lord descended 
through the thicket to the stalls of the traders and the 
pilgrims. Two or three roads, more than half a mile in length, 
were lined with these booths of about five by six feet. They 
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had prepared one for me also of somewhat greater dimensions. 
It was near a huge banian tree and looked very inviting 
compared with the thin cover of a single-fly tent, but we 
could not cram ourselves into it. Under another tree were 
two Nairs who gave water to the thirsty. The temporary 
bazar was full of provisions, clothes and blankets, also of 
covered places for the players. 

“The three streets met in a broad road, having high mud 
walls on both sides. There I looked out for a conspicuous 
place, strengthened myself with a look on the majestic 
panorama of mountains, and after a short prayer, we sang for 
the first time in this place the praises of the only true and 
eternal God. Masses of the curious collected. I prayed and 
then began to explain why I had come: not in my own name, 
neither in the name of men, nor in the name of the Govern- 
ment, but in the name of our common Creator whose name 
is Jehovah, whose character is holy, who is a person, has a 
throne and wants to bless you. I proclaimed that sinners 
can have no communion with God, that works of men are no 
gods, that, therefore, God commands repentance everywhere 
from such sins,—repeating them according to my old list—and 
that He offers pardon for sin by faith in Christ who is God 
manifest in the flesh. Then of the wonderful love God has 
shown by Him, and of the awful day that is approaching, 
when, having invited all nations to His kingdom of peace, 
without money and without price, He will judge all without 
respect of persons. Therefore I also am come to invite you to 
this grace that. you may escape from God's wrath. I ama 
sinner like you, of your flesh and blood, but having my sins 
forgiven by grace and gifted with the Holy Spirit to bear 
this simple testimony. Wishing them God's blessing I 
concluded with silent prayer, took my hat and staff and left 
them highly surprised, but very quiet. 

“So I went on. Always the same matter, but that I dwelt 
sometimes more on God’s love, and then more on His wrath, 
now expatiating on the glory of the city of God, then stating 
what hell is—just as the Lord gives it to me. But I never 
permit myself to be interrupted. Let those who have any- 
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thing to ask come to my abode! For those who ask in 
public are mostly scoffers and wish only to expose the 
preacher to ridicule. 

“ After a good night’s rest I began Tuesday’s work with 
family worship which was already attended by some of the 
curious, and then repaired to the bazar, where we sang and 
prayed under a tree and then we preached. First 1, afterwards 
three of my helpers. The congregation was neither so 
numerous, nor so tranquil as yesterday. After breakfast my 
tent was crowded by eighty or one hundred people whom I 
made to sit down and listen to the counsel of God in Christ 
for their salvation, whereupon I gave tracts to those who 
could réad. The same was my custom on the following days. 
The tent was always full till about three o’clock, when we 
partook of our meals and went to the bazar. This time an 
immense crowd heard me in silence, but when Jacob began 
they became unruly and I had to try and quiet them. 

“Tn the night I was with the Coorgs to whom I gave 
many Canarese books. They are fine men, and received the 
word without objections. One of them told me that a great 
one amongst them, having received a tract from us at 
Gokarna was now telling every body that all their gods were 
lies. I begged them to send the man to me. 

“On Wednesday our preaching prospered again. I could 
rebuke the disturbers in the name of Jesus with sufficient 
success. The heat in the tent obliged me to have my hat 
on during the whole day. In the evening we preached in 
four or five places. A Taliparambu officer was present, 
all were quiet. On returning home I gave thanks to God 
for this most blessed day, but told my people: “To-morrow 
it will no more be thus !” 

“On Thursday I tried a new place for preaching, a long, 
stony ascent between two temples. After our customary 
singing and praying I commenced, brimful of the love of God 
in Christ. Ino more knew what I spoke, but the effect was 
marvellous. Some cried out, some laughed, some looked at 
each other in surprise, until I concluded. Then the whole 
avenue from the valley to the hill became one scene of 
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commotion. The waves rose rather high. I told Jacob 
to speak who made allusions to the Shastras, or sacred books 
of the Hindus. But the tumult overwhelmed his concluding 
remarks. 

“The Brahmans pressed from above, the Nairs from 
below, all crying : “Away ! Away !”—though I begged more 
than ten times : “One word more!” Their clamour increased 
so much as to force me to go. I sent my people before me, 
but tried in vain to stem the torrent. 

“Two chief men offered to walk with me as guards. 
When we had effected our descent I tried to re-commence 
my work upon the mud wall, but then came showers of sand. 
We yielded. Stones flew after us and my companions were 
both hit. “Oh,” said I, “that was meant for me!” 

“No matter!” was the Brahman’s reply, whilst he rubbed 
his head. 

“Again I made an attempt to address the multitude, 
but my companions misled me to show me the temple. 
I told them that I would never step into such an accursed 
place. So they went home with me. One escaped from the 
entrance to the tent, the other was wounded in the knee. 
When I requested him to sit down, he began to tremble and 
suddenly ran away. 

“Visitors enough the whole day. In the afternoon, when 
I distributed my tracts I was nearly overpowered by the 
many hands grasping for a single book. At last I told them 
that I would give no more books. When they became 
too noisy, I went for a short ride. 

“Then bad counsellors had full liberty. When I returned 
I was so impudently beset on all sides that at last I was 
half content to see the Adhicari, the chief, with his peons, 
called in by one of my people without my knowledge. 
We then enjoyed some rest and again had many of the 
Coorgs with us during the night. 

“Friday forenoon passed with visitors, some very 
respectable, but one so impudent that I had to turn him out 
of the tent. In the evenirg, after thanking the Lord for all 
His gifts, we took our departure through the bazar, reached 
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our boat in safety and landed near Cannanore on the following 
morning. 

“Our preaching must have made an impression upon most 
of the ten or fifteen thousand people there assembled. All 
my books are gone. The Mata Vicharana, the Inquiry into 
Religion, translated from the Canarese, was one of the most 
coveted. The disturbers were I believe a very small propor- 
tion of the hearers, though, of course, the multitude is easily 
influenced for a moment by such people. I felt greatly 
honoured by our Lord to have been enabled to sow the 
blessed seed in such a crowd. May He graciously send down 
upon it the early and the latter rain to the praise of His 
Name, Amen !” 

For many years, subsequent to 1844, no matter what 
other work had to suffer, Mr. Hebich was always to be found 
at the annual heathen festivals, a missionary from Tellicherry 
supplying his pulpit meanwhile. The festival at Taliparambu 
lasted, in the year 1845, from the 6th to the 17th of March. 
Hardly had he begun preaching when the heathen were 
“tumultuously assembled” to drive him and his band of 
preachers away. The Brahman priests cried out: “You 
Christians are an offence to our gods!” And the Moplahs 
conspired together to give Dadikaran Padre a good beating, 
for all men heard him gladly and this interfered with their 
trade, but one of their number kept them from this rash act, 
saying : “ Beating the bearded Sahib will do no good. He 
will not get angry and you cannot drive him away. He will 
take your beating and will be quiet as a lamb. Is he not 
always preaching : ‘ Behold, the Lamb of God ?’” 

Soon the preaching seemed to have won a noble Nair for 
Jesus. The man came to Mr. Hebich after one of his first 
sermons, saying: “I have made pilgrimages to many shrines, 
but found no rest for my soul. Jesus is now my Saviour from 
sin!” 

The missionary warned him that persecutions would await 
him ifhe became a Christian. Full of enthusiasm the man 
replied: “I care for none of these things. They may 
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hack me to pieces, if they wish. I will never, never leave 
Jesus !”’ 

Other Nairs, too, were deeply moved and promised to 
become Christians at a more convenient season. The first 
man, after associating with the Christians, suddenly became 
homesick and left. Mr. Hebich sorrowfully reports about 
him: ‘“ He might have let men pull the flesh off his bones 
with fiery pincers, but he had nota will strong enough to 
live for Jesus !” 

Much has been spoken and written about Mr. Hebich’s 
experiences with the temple elephants, and even a well- 
known author of Germany pokes fun at the missionary, 
because he believed a garbled story of these experiences. 
The natives of Malabar have distorted these stories very 
much and their imagination has woven the miraculous and 
mystical around the experiences of the missionary at these 
festivals. They say that Dadikaran Padre was a Rishi and 
that elephants could not hurt him, but that they knelt in adora- 
tion before him! We will here give a true and unvarnished 
account of these events, as told by Mr. Hebich himself. He 
writes : 

“At first the driver on a small animal started for us as we 
were standing on a small mud wall. The creature majesti- 
cally refused to advance, then he drove it bv force nearer 
to us. I thundered at it, the elephant was frightened, ran 
against the wall and then passed slowly by me. 

“The next day, as an unusual thing, four large elephants 
made their appearance, one of them being without a driver. 
This one ran wildly among the rest, so that all fled. Now the 
animals came towards us, two of them were turned aside, the 
other two almost touched us, but the Lord gave us grace, 
even though we trembled, to stand firmly at our post. This 
made an impression on the people. 

“The proprietor of the temple and the elephants demanded 
to know whether Government had sent me. In that case, of 
course, he could do nothing. But Government honoured him 
and his god which I call a stone god. I have now been 
coming for five years and yearly he loses Rs. 200 thereby, on 
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the whole Rs. 1000. He will petition Government to reimburse 
him to that extent, etc.” 

This happened at Payawur. At Taliparambu, too, they 
tried to drive the missionary and his band of assistants away, 
by driving an elephant towards them, but they stood their 
ground. About this Mr. Hebich reports :— 

“Here, too, a small elephant came upon us, but he 
created less of a panic. Afterwards his driver visited me and 
said that only by magic was it possible for him to handle 
these animals victoriously. The next morning he found his 
elephant dead and the people said: “If the god cannot 
keep his elephant alive at his own festival then he must be a 
stone god as the padre asserts !” 

There is certainly nothing of a boastful nature in these 
accounts. That Mr. Hebich should have related these 
experiences in Germany and have claimed that God 
protected him at those two feasts, when elephants were 
sent against him is not a vain boast. I have read all Mr. 
Hebich has written, so far as I could, his sermons and his 
letters, and am surprised that he so seldom mentions in them 
his experiences in India. In Germany people complained that 
he never told them anything about his experiences, and 
his sermons prove him to have been a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and not a man in his dotage, nor in an imaginary 
anecdotage ! 

These visits to the heathen festivals scattered the 
precious seed of God’s word everywhere, for the pilgrims, on 
their return home north, east, south and west, would 
spread the good news of salvation everywhere. Even the 
mockers helped to spread the Gospel, when they at various 
places for the purpose of raising a laugh would carricature 
the bearded parson, imitating his voice and gesture and 
shout out in derision: “My brethren Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, your brother !—You foolish children why do 
you worship stone gods !”— 

The solemn earnestness of Mr. Hebich and his band of 
preachers deeply impressed the masses, many of whom 
believed that he underwent all of this toil and suffering 
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because thereby he would gain merit before his God. 
Gradually some of them expressed their opinion that the 
Christian God was the only true God and that Jesus would yet 
conquer all the people and that even the jungle tribes 
would believe on Him. 

And now what was the result of all this work ? Was it all 
in vain? No, for a mission out-station was established in 
Taliparambu which exists even at the present day. Some 
catechists have lived and worked, and are living and working 
at this “chief devil’s nest,” the head-quarters of superstition 
and priestcraft. Besides, the great change that is coming 
over Malabar in the religious belief of the people who are 
forsaking their idols and are beginning to worship the true 
God, can be traced back, in part at least, to the impressions 
made on the fathers at these festivals by the preachers, 
and these have been transmitted to sons and sons’ sons. 

Many people in reading the life of great and good men 
like Mr. Hebich forget that they were men of like passions that 
we everyday mortals have to contend with. Mr. Hebich, too, 
was assailed with doubts and had his seasons of spiritual 
depression. He himself gives us a glimpse of his soul-struggles 
in describing his experiences on the 15th day of March, 1851, 
at the heathen festival. He writes: 

“To-day the devil would make me very wise in my own 
conceit! He said to me: ‘You have preached enough ! 
Do stay at home with your people, at least this forenoon, 
then you may go on with your work.’ 

“T was awfully anxious to say: Yes! to this proposal, 
but prayed the Lord to tell me assuredly what He would 
have me to do. 

“<¢What is the matter with you? You must go!’ was the 
answer. But as this meant going into death, I did not relish it. 
After a refreshing sleep I arose at 4 A.M. All was dark in 
my soul, my people were full of fear. But we got ready, 
went and preached at the hillside and behold, all was quiet. 
But shall I go down the hill? Yes !—With a firm step, but 
with a trembling heart I went forward. An awful shout 
welcomed us. 
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“<«Tjidn't I tell you not to go?’ the enemy whispered. 
I ascended the mud wall. Then a strong man, the brother of 
the Rajah, rushed toward us screaming: ‘Let us drive the 
padre away !' 

“The peon, on hearing this, gave him a blow, the Nair 
returned the blow. Then they caught hold of each other's 
hair and coat collars and pushed and pulled each other about. 
There was an awful scuffle, the Nairs helping their man and 
the peons helping the peon. 

“T told the peon or policeman who seemed to have lost 
his head: ‘Pull your man into the temple, where the 
magistrates are!’ This they did, just as the ants drag away 
their booty, and, at last, the nobleman was safely lodged in 
the temple and charged before the tahsildar with causing a 
disturbance and resisting an officer of the law. He was 
sentenced to imprisonment for a few days. 

“After this exciting scene I continued preaching to my 
heart’s content and none disturbed me further. After my 
return home I was so filled with the glory of God that I 
could not keep quiet but had to shout: ‘Oh, what love! 
What a shame that I was so full of fear !’—On another day, 
however, a shower of stones came upon us, while we were 
preaching.” 

Never, after having built a mission house in Taliparambu, 
did Mr. Hebich doubt that God would give a great increase 
among the Malayalees there. Even the heathen said that he 
had taken a great step forward in his work. A Brahman 
who came to see the new mission house said to the catechist 
living there: ‘Well, we did all we could to counteract the 
plans of your Padre, but he has carried his point. As you 
now dwell in the midst of us, we shall be kind to you; only 
pray do not tell us to become Christians !” 

There were a few converts, but it seemed almost impossible 
to move the masses so firmly entrenched in their citadel of 
caste and custom. Many said in anger: “Since the padre 
has come amongst us smallpox is on the increase and our 
fields no longer yield a good harvest.” A fanatical Moplah 
said to Paul, the catechist, stationed there: “If to-day I were 
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to hack your body into three pieces heaven would be assured 
to me !” 

From Taliparambu as a centre the catechists also made 
frequent trips into the jungles to the savages living there who 
only wore leaves about their loins, believing that they would 
surely die if they were to put on clothes like other 
people. But these were found to be so degraded that it 
almost seemed impossible to get them to listen to the gospel 
message. 

But all opposition to the Mission and the missionary by 
no means ceased after they had secured a house to live in 
permanently, instead of staying at the festival only temporarily 
in a tent. On another 15th of March, the fateful day of 
annual stoning, in the year 1853, Mr. Hebich writes : 

“While preaching a stone was turned aside by Joseph’s 
umbrella, then it cut open a Moplah’s lip standing near us. . 
Another stone whistled past me, struck a tree, glanced off 
and struck a Nair on the brow, so that it bled profusely and 
became much swollen. A man threw a cocoanut shell at 
Joseph, hitting him on the breast so that he almost fell from 
the wall. Two of the assailants were caught by the police. 
I interceded for them with the magistrate and asked him to 
only give them a slight punishment, instead of sending their 
case to a higher court. So they were reprimanded and let go, 
after paying a small fine.” 

While the heathen thus raged at these tumultuous 
assemblies, we yet see and assuredly will see, more gloriously 
in the future, the fulfilment of the promise: “Ask of Me 
and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession!” 
Hallelujah, Amen ! 


CHAPTER AY. 


European Mssistants. 


Be ye imitators of me, even as I also 
am of Christ !—z Corinthians, z1 ; 1. 


NE of the most extraordinary features of Mr. Hebich’s work 
at Cannanore was the selection of some of his soldier 
converts for gospel work and the sending of them forth, 

to work in Malabar and elsewhere, as common catechists, 
paying them only what he gave to the native catechists. 
The old missionary was led to try this experiment, by a spirit 
of impatience with his native workers. They were not as 
zealous and unselfish as he expected them to be, in fact, they 
had not that deep, all-constraining love of Christ for lost men 
that impels the true preacher to go out to seek and save 
fallen men. Mr. Hebich, in one of his reports, writes as 
follows about his native assistants : 

“T must confess that even the best among the catechists 
do very little work. They lack courage and have no impulse 
to preach to the heathen, or even to make house to house 
visits among them, for the latter are still so wild that they 
would rather devour the catechists than listen to them. 
This disheartens them. 

“ However pushing and impudent the Native may be in 
worldly things, when he is converted, he seems to become 
a terribly frightened, helpless old sheep. Only the mission- 
ary’s presence will give him courage. At the idol festival 
at Payawur I let my boys speak for the first time, but I 
let them speak only occasionally, for the people were so 
tumultuous—and yet the boys can speak as well as I can. 

“But what, then, is their work? They deliver messages 
to the members of the church, pray with them, conduct 
services mornings and evenings, converse with visitors and 
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teach in the schools. They are simply indispensable, for 
how can a missionary do everything? And they are, more- 
Over, very indispensable to me, for they are my mouth. 
Hence I value them as a gift from God and pray God to send 
me more of them. He will also make them better men, 
Jacob is becoming an exception among them and is getting 
more freedom in the Spirit. 

“But if we exalt them more than they can bear, they 
soon become more of a burden than a help. I always fear 
that instead of the one thing needful, pride of dress and conceit 
in science is creeping into our Mission. It is not my intention 
to grumble into your ears, but I wish to show you my heart, 
—no offence is meant, my dear sirs !” 


Another reason why Mr. Hebich chose European soldiers 
as assistants was probably to checkmate Dr. Mégling’s move, 
in taking Kaundinya to Europe for training in Basel and thus 
virtually transforming an Indian into a European missionary. 
The old missionary reasoned thus: “If Mégling can turn 
Hindus into Europeans, why cannot I turn Europeans into 
Hindus?” He was at least determined to make the experi- 
ment, even though his missionary brethren and the Committee 
in Basel very much doubted the wisdom of this move. 


Among Mr. Hebich’s soldier converts, in 1846, were two 
men who seemed to be men full of faith and of the Holy 
Spirit. They had been won for Christ two years before 
and were earnest witnesses for the truth among their com- 
rades in the army. They were firm in the faith and showed 
by their godly life that a soldier of the Queen can also be 
a soldier of Jesus. These two men came to their pastor 
and asked that they might be appointed to be gospel workers 
in the Mission, being ready to accept the pay and the status of 
a native catechist. In order, however, to be able to join the 
Mission, each soldier had to buy his discharge from the army 
and this would cost about Rs. 150 for each man. 


As a business man Mr. Hebich drew up an agreement 
for each soldier to sign, so that there might be no dispute, 
in future, about the terms under which they were to serve 
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in the Mission. He drew up the following document which 
both of these men signed : 

“Of my own free will, uninfluenced by others, I resolve, 
by the grace of God, to enter the service of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society of Basel, and to remain in the service of 
said Society :— 

1. As long as God gives me life, until the end of my days 
on earth. 

2. I will not return to Europe, even though I fall sick, 
nor ask to be sent elsewhere, but will die, where God has 
placed me. 

3. Notonly will I obey Mr. Hebich, but every missionary, 
who, in the providence of God, may be placed over me. 

4. I will never entertain the thought that I ought to be 
advanced to a higher position than that of a simple catechist. 

5. I will marry a native sister. 

6. I will be satisfied with the same food and clothing, 
such as Jacob and Timothy now receive.” 

The soldiers who entered into this peculiar agreement 
with the missionary were Joseph Searle, an Englishman, and 
George O’Brien, an Irishman. 

Mr. Hebich bore testimony to the godly walk of these 
two men and that for about three years they had shown the 
true missionary spirit. During the past year the old pastor's 
heart had been sorely troubled, because he thought that 
he was giving too much of his time and thought to the 
Europeans and that he was neglecting the Natives. But 
one fact had greatly comforted him and that was the great 
influence for good his European congregation was exerting 
on the Natives. Also another fact, that the Europeans’ 
interest in missions was daily growing greater. He looked 
upon the coming of these two soldier brethren, however, 
as the crowning fact of the success of his work among the 
European members of his church. 

On the 30th of August, 1846, Mr. Hebich bought these 
two men free from the army, paying Rs. 293 for their release, 
and three days later he sent them to Jacob in Chirakal, 
dressed in cotton trousers and coat, cut in native style, 
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with turbans on their heads and sandals on their feet. In 
Chirakal they were to learn Malayalam and also learn to live 
according to Indian custom, sitting and sleeping on the floor 
and eating their rice and curry with their fingers. Both were 
married to nieces of Timothy, to whom they had previously 
become engaged. 

When the Committee in Basel expressed their doubts 
as to the wisdom of such action, Mr. Hebich wrote them 
that he was sure that he was following the leadings of 
God's Holy Spirit, for he never could find such efficient 
assistants among the Hindus as he could thus get from the 
army, and he requested them to give their permission to the 
appointment of two other soldier brethren who were willing 
to join the ranks of his catechists. 

It is interesting to note how this experiment succeeded. 
Of the four European soldiers who thus became catechists 
only one proved to be really a success, staying with the 
Mission and serving faithfully until his death. Another did 
excellent service for a number of years and we shall hear 
more about him in connection with the work in Palghat. 
Owing to poor health he afterwards sought more healthy, 
congenial and remunerative employment as a Bible reader 
among the soldiers. He, too, did faithful service in God's 
vineyard, but the other two, who were perhaps trusted more 
than the others, proved total failures. 

If ever Mr. Hebich trusted a man, he trusted implicitly 
his stately Grenadier Searle. We here see a peculiarity of 
all such unique men as Mr. Hebich. It seems almost im- 
possible for them to have an equal working alongside of 
them, but to their subordinates they are kindness personified 
and in them they can see no wrong. Even when the 
clearest evidence of incapacity and guilt has been presented 
to them, they will yet find some excuse for their sins, on the 
ground of disease or temptation. 

There is a long correspondence still in the archives of the 
Mission in Cannanore about the poor work Searle did when 
he was the catechist in French Rocks. The regimental 
church simply dismissed him, for his great spiritual pride 
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made him a stumblingblock to Europeans and Natives alike. 
The poor man, instead of imitating Christ, only imitated 
Mr. Hebich, in his worst features. Like his model he was no 
linguist, but he had not the humility of spirit of his father 
in Christ. When he preached in Tamil the sepoys thought 
he was speaking English to them and when he preached in 
English the soldiers complained that he was speaking to 
them in Tamil! Yet Mr. Hebich bore with this man for 
years and stuck to him, until he had finally to dismiss him 
for his rascality. 

It will be refreshing to turn from this failure to the most 
successful man among the four. As his life is of thrilling | 
interest to all students of missions we will here give a short 
sketch of it. 

Charles Stocking was a typical Tommy Atkins. He was 
born in the year 1816 in Norfolk, England. His father was a 
farm labourer, who, with great difficulty supported his family 
of four boys and two girls. Charles’ education was very poor. 
He learned to read a little in the Sunday School and also 
received some instruction from one of his elder brothers. As 
a lad he was led to think seriously of his soul’s salvation, but 
soon the evil impulses of his life choked the good seed in his 
heart. 

When the young man was eighteen years of age he went 
to some revival meetings conducted by the Wesleyans in his 
native town, but, alas, he would not receive Jesus as his 
Saviour from sin, but turned his back on Him and now 
entered upon a career of drunken debauchery. When his 
father remonstrated with him on the sinful life he was 
leading, his heart was filled with hatred and rage. In order 
to escape all parental restraint, he enlisted.in the .g4th 
Regiment, in October, 1839, and was sent to London. For 
the next eleven years of his life the houses of sinners were 
his chosen abode. In May, 1840, his regiment was sent to 
India, and, after arriving in Madras, was again sent by sea 
to Cannanore. There Charles Stocking met many companions, 
who, like himself boasted of their evil lives and spent all their 
pay in drink and riotous living. Oaths were the language of 
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the barracks and sins of the lowest kind the order of the day. 
Yet, Charles’ conscience would at times be awakened and 
trouble bim very much. In order to hush that still, small 
voice in his heart he would get drunk and associate with the 
vilest of men and women. 

After staying for two years in Cannanore the regiment 
was marched to Trichinopoly in South India and from there, 
in 1845, it was ordered to go to Aden, the hot seaport at the 
southernmost part of the Red Sea. The soldiers call Aden 
a miserable hole and some there get to be so despondent that 
they commit suicide. 

Charles’ greatest pastime in all the stations, to which 
his regiment was sent, was to play cards and throw dice. 
He gambled to drink and drank to gamble. If he could only 
win money to spend in liquor and riotous living he wasa 
happy man. 

In Aden the regiment had an outbreak of cholera and 
many soldiers died of this dreadful plague. All were filled 
with terror as comrade after comrade fell a victim to this 
disease. Instead of turning to God, however, the soldiers 
went to the canteen and were drunk most of the time. 

One night Charles had cramps in his legs and thought he 
had an attack of cholera. He trembled at the thought of 
impending death and hell. He, like every great sinner, was 
a coward and feared to face death, so he drank, drank, 
drank all day long until he went drunk to bed every night 

At last he was laid low with a fever. Some of his 
comrades died of that disease. Stocking now cried unto God 
and promised that he would turn over a new leaf if He would 
only restore him to health and strength. He now regularly 
read his Bible and the prayers in the prayerbook. The Lord 
restored him to health, but he soon forgot his vows and 
became worse than ever. 

In 1847 the regiment was again sent to Madras. By this 
time Charles had fallen so low that he went dead drunk to 
bed every night, after having spent all his free time in the 
lowest dives of the city. In 1848 the regiment was once 
more sent to Cannanore. 
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It is harder, perhaps, for a soldier to break with his sinful 
life than for any other man, for he is comparatively an idle 
man and the devil is sure to keep him employed. His duties 
are on the whole very few. After drill and guard duty he 
has practically no work, so he spends his many idle hours in 
gambling, drinking, playing, fighting and loitering in the 
bazar. Of course this does not apply to all soldiers, for many 
of them are studious and industrious men, but this does apply 
to the Tommy of the unregenerate Stocking type. 

Charles Stocking at last began to listen to godly men who 
urged him to come with them to hear the peculiar German 
preach in his peculiar way. Being tired of his evil ways, he 
began to go to chapel, even though his old companions 
laughed and jeered at him. They could not, however, get 
him to return to the canteen. 

While in this twilight state between darkness and dawn, 
he once heard Mr. Hebich preach a sermon that went home 
to his heart, every word of it. He thought the preacher had 
singled him out and was only preaching at him. He was as 
one smitten with a light ineffable from heaven, his conscience 
smote him and hell seemed to yawn before him, but soon 
thereafter the scales fell from his eyes and he saw Jesus on 
the cross Who had also saved him. 

Before he had received the assurance of the forgiveness 
of sins Mr. Hebich had, two days after his first visit to the 
chapel, taken the young man into his house and had explained 
to him his favourite Heartbook. When he saw man’s natural 
heart depicted so vividly he said: “All of those beasts are 
dwelling in my heart !” 

From that day on he always had a vision of his own evil 
heart and the devil’s menagerie in the same. This prepared 
him to come to Jesus and ask Him to plant His cross in his 
heart so that Satan might be dethroned, the evil beasts 
cast out and only Jesus and His Holy Spirit reign in him. 
We will let him tell the story of his new birth in his own 
words : 

“Mr Hebich’s text was Galatians, 3, 1: ‘O foolish 
Galatians who did bewitch you, before whose eyes Jesus 
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Christ was openly set forth crucified ;’ and the subject he was 
speaking about was Jesus Christ Crucified, Openly Set Forth. 
He said that the Apostle Paul had, as it were, painted the 
crucified Lord before the very eyes of the Galatians and that 
he, too, would now openly set Him forth. 

“Then pointing with his fingers at the palm of his hand, 
he said: ‘Here in this hand was a nail and there, in that 
hand was a nail, and in each foot there was a nail and he was 
hanging thus on the cross!’ Then extending his arms in the 
shape of across and standing thus he suddenly stretched his 
right hand over the audience, and, pointing his finger at me 
said: ‘Thou art the man! Thy sins have nailed Him to 
the cross !’ 

“T was like a man hearing his sentence of death. I said 
to myself: ‘Mr. Hebich is speaking to you. Yes, I am the 
man. My sins have brought Jesus to the cross. Oh, God, 
have mercy’ on me, a sinner!’ At that moment the Lord 
opened my eyes so that I saw with joy that 

“The head that once was crowned with thorns 
Is crowned with glory now !” 
And this glory is that He pardons vile sinners like me. I 
now saw my pardoning Saviour on the cross. Full of joy and 
gratitude unspeakable I now returned to the barracks, and 
that night, wherever I looked, there I saw my forgiving 
Saviour on the cross !” 

This poor redeemed soldier had now many temptations 
to endure. If a soldier wants to lead a godly life he must 
be an out and out Christian. No half way tactics will do in 
the barracks. Charles Stocking was greatly tempted by his 
strong passion for drink. It was almost impossible to break 
with the devil in this. How he won the victory we will again 
let him tell: 

“Once, when I was out on guard, I marched with my 
gun on my shoulder to the canteen. I was just about to step 
in the door, when a voice in my heart stopped me, saying: 
‘Fool, if you go into the canteen you will get twenty days 
in the guard house!’ I then laughed, wheeled round and 
marched away thinking: ‘The devil is trying to catch you 
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again!’ WhenI was back at my post I praised God for 
my deliverance. From that day on I had no trouble to over- 
come the demon of drink !” 

The young soldier proved himself a true soldier of the 
cross. Mr. Hebich kept his eye on him, and, at the close of 
the year, 1851, he invited him to enter the service of the 
Mission. After several months of anxious struggle, praying 
for light on this subject, Charles Stocking became an earnest 
labourer in the Lord’s vineyard, believing that his call to the 
work was not only from Mr. Hebich, but especially from his 
Lord. 

He now lived almost like the ordinary native of the land, 
a life of great self-denial. His work was principally in and 
around Cannanore, among the Natives and also among the 
soldiers. He laboured humbly and faithfully for his Master 
for thirty-eight years, being very seldom sick and never 
going on furlough. 

His end came in the year 1889, while he was still hard at 
work winning souls for his Master. After an early cup of coffee 
he complained of a pain in his side and fainted away. The 
regimental surgeon came, and, after examining him said that 
his heart was all right and that he would soon recover from 
this attack. It was not serious. Mr. Stocking smilingly 
replied: “ Doctor, I thank you for your kind visit and en- 
couraging words, but 1 know that I shall never leave this 
bed !” 

Then sitting up in bed he sang the prayer of his life : 

“¢Jesus, Lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly ! 

While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high 
Hide me! Oh, my Saviour, hide 
Till the storm of life is past ! 

Safe into the haven guide, 

Oh, receive my soul at last !” 

After this he sent for his poor demented wife and for his 
children, bidding them a loving farewell and admonishing the 
children to be true followers of Jesus and to be faithful in 
His service. 
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When the soldiers heard of his sudden spell of sickness 
they came to see him, and, in his old way, but ina state of 
great ecstasy he spoke to them of his loving Lord and begged 
them to be true soldiers of the cross, to stand up, stand up 
for Jesus! In the evening of that day he sank lower and 
lower, and, while weeping children and soldier friends were 
kneeling about his deathbed, a missionary leading in prayer, 
he sighed contentedly, closed his weary eyes and sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

The next day officers and privates and a very large audience 
of Native and European friends gathered together to take a 
last, long farewell of the earthly tabernacle of Charles Stocking. 
After the impressive and solemn funeral service in the Mission 
Church he was borne to the grave by the men he had loved so 
well. He came from among the soldiers, his life’s work was 
principally for and among the soldiers, soldiers knelt and 
prayed around his dying bed, and soldiers bore his body to 
the grave ! —Soldier of Christ, well done, well done ! 

So closed Mr. Hebich’s experiment in trying to make 
Indians out of Europeans. The experiment was, on the 
whole, a failure, and yet we see that God blesses even the 
folly of his servants, when they are true to Him and do their 
foolish acts to His glory. 

“Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out !” 


te ee ies a 


A Remarkable Revival 


For other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. But if any man buildeth on the 
foundation gold, silver, costly stones, wood, 
hay, stubble ;—each man’s work shall be 
made manifest : for the day shall declare 
it, because it is revealed in fire: and the 
fire itself shall prove each man’s work of 
what sort it is !—z Corinthians 3; 11-13. 


T is a trite saying, but nevertheless true, that the darkest 
hour is just before dawn. How often a weary night 
settles down upon us and throughout these long drawn 

hours of darkness we sigh for the day. And yet the gloom 
grows greater, fleeting doubts appal and we are just about to 
despair and cry out in anguish of soul: “The light will 
never come, the light will never come!” Then suddenly in 
the darkest East we see a faint streak of gray breaking 
through the heavy pall of cloud. This increases in brightness, 
gradually the clouds change their colour, the dull gray 
becomes lighter and lighter; then the sky is tinged with glory, 
crimson and gold fill the clouds with magnificence; the whole 
sky reflects this brightness, the birds sing and all the world is 
filled with expectation. At last the rising sun breaks forth 
out of all this reflected glory blushing and bright like a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run his race ! 

So it was with Mr. Hebich in the year 1847. Receipts 
had fallen off in contributions at home and the Committee in 
Basel notified him that retrenchment must be the order of 
the day and that they could not promise to send even two- 
thirds of the sum provided in former years. A night black 
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as death now settled down upon the Mission. What was to 
be done ? Who could help ? 

If Mr. Hebich had been a selfish man he might have said : 
‘Let every man take care of his own station, I will take care 
of the work in Cannanore. Sawve gui peut, save himself who 
can! Every tub must stand on its own bottom, and I will see 
to it that my work will stand!’ The soldier brethren would 
care for the work at Cannanore and personally Mr. Hebich 
would not have suffered. But he was too much of a Christian 
and a gentleman to harbour such selfish thoughts. He must 
come to the help of his brethren. 

Mr. Hebich set himself the task of weathering the storm 
that had struck them at night when all sails were set. 
Gloriously did God honour the faith of his servants, in His 
own wise way. When all was dark and dreary suddenly 
a great revival began among the people. All had to 
learn the lesson of lessons: “Seek ye first His kingdom 
and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you!” Instead of giving his time to winning rupees, 
the missionary had to give his whole time and thought 
to the winning of souls and he found, at the end of the 
year, that “all other things had been added unto them !” 

The revival was wholly unexpected. It was the work of 
God's Holy Spirit that like “the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but knowest 
not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit !” 

In August, 1847, Mr. Hebich had gone with his white 
congregation to Chirakal to attend a meeting there. The 
catechists at that meeting were so filled with the Spint 
and spoke so searchingly that many of the Europeans 
were in tears. On the 16th of September, the most 
obstinate of the padre’s boys, David Jacobi, for whose 
conversion Mr. Hebich had often prayed in great anguish 
of spirit came to him, and, of his own accord, made a 
confession of his sins. When this was reported, on the 
following day, to the united congregation, all hearts were - 
stirred to their depths. 
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A week later a school boy from Chirakal came running to 
the old pastor, crying: “Woe isme! Woe is me! Oh, day 
of woe ! Oh, day of woe ! Woe, woe is me! Alas, I have 
mocked Jesus ! I have said, that He never lived! I have 
said that the padres only teach lies! I am all undone! 
Woe, woe is me!” 

Mr. Hebich told him to be quiet, and, taking the boy 
back to his home in Cannanore, he there in the study, 
confessed all his sins. The boy was admonished to look 
away from self and look only to Jesus, the Lamb of God 
that beareth the sins of the world, and therefore also his 
sins. He was told to pray: “Lord be merciful to me, a 
sinner |” 

Soon the lad found life in his look of faith at the Crucified 
One and praised God for his forgiving grace. His younger 
brother also came and made a similar confession of sins and 
he, too, found Jesus to be a forgiving Saviour. When Mr. 
Hebich asked these two boys to make a public confession 
of their sins and their new found faith in Jesus, before the 
church in Chirakal, there was not a dry eye in the whole 
audience. 

The fire now spread to Cannanore, when Mr. Hebich 
preached on the text: “ But to this man will I look, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and he that trembleth 
at my word!”—Isaiah 66; 2. The pastor also had a series 
of meetings presenting to all the suffermg Saviour Who “ was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities |!” These sermons opened the floodgates and the full 
tide of God's Holy Spirit came into the meeting. He power- 
fully appealed to all no longer to suppress the truth with lies, 
but to be poor sinners and have a contrite spirit before God, 
and to look to the Crucified One for forgiveness of their sins. 
Neither whites nor blacks could resist this appeal and soon 
all were confessing their sins, some crying aloud for mercy. 

The Europeans made public confession of their sins in 
their prayer meeting, while the Natives came in groups to Mr. 
Hebich as to a priest, confessing to him their many sins of 
omission and commission. Every one seemed to feel that 
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now was the accepted time and now was the day of 
salvation. 

Mr. Hebich, during this revival season, was almost beside 
himself. One day he rode to Tahy, the hamlet of fishermen, 
his soul all afire. When he entered the village he called out 
toall: “Repent! Repent! Repent! The day of the Lord 
isat hand!” The effect of this message was overpowering. 
None of the people could look up, and all were silent before 
God. When he came to the mission house he called out: 
“Who will repent?” And behold, all the people came 
crowding to the missionary confessing their sins and praying 
for forgiveness, both old and young, even little girls five or six 
years of age being among the number of penitents. 

After hearing so many people confess their sins Mr. Hebich 
also considered it to be his duty to confess his own sins to 
his brethren, so, on the 6th of October, he rode down to 
Tellicherry and said to the three missionaries there: ‘ Dear 
Brethren, since God, in mercy, has poured out His Holy 
Spirit upon my church, I, too, must make a confession before 
you of all my sins.” This novel procedure did not at first 
please his conservative German brethren. After breakfast 
however, all met together and listened to Mr. Hebich’s life 
story. In a spirit of deep contrition he told them of his 
many failings and faults and begged them, for Jesus’ sake, to 
forgive him all the sins he had committed against them and 
to pray for him. Then all the other missionaries followed 
his example, and, when at last they arose from their knees 
several hours had passed, while they were lying in deep 
penitenoe prostrate before their God. 

After the noonday meal Mr. Hebich preached to the 
native church emphasizing in his sermon the truth that we 
can hide nothing from the all-seeing eye of God and that all 
our deeds will be made known, if not now, then on the day 
of judgment. 

Then he told them all about the revival in Cannanore. 
A spirit of great earnestness and solemnity was on the 
audience and that evening, after Mr. Hebich’s return to 
Cannanore, a revival began in Tellicherry which from there 
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spread to Calicut and elsewhere. Everywhere the revival 
meetings continued far into the night. 

The heathen, too, were filled with a spirit of great awe. 
Nowhere was the voice of mockery now heard. But they 
would not attend any of the revival meetings. A few, how- 
ever, who attended, were converted, especially in Tahy, 
of whom twenty were baptized by Mr. Hebich, but they did 
not all prove to be faithful Christians. 

This revival, being something new in the Mission, was 
viewed with suspicion by the missionaries of his own Society 
and of other Societies in India. One wrote to him, and this 
letter pained Mr. Hebich very much, because it came from his 
friend, Mr. Lehner: ‘I tried to rejoice with you, but could 
not, for my heart was filled with doubts as to the genuineness 
of this revival. When there are such strange manifestations 
we must be very cautious that Satan does not come in the 
garb of an angel of light. Then the damage done to the 
work of our God will be very great indeed !” 

Dr, Mogling, on his return from a mission tour, on being 
informed of what God had wrought in this revival, wrote: 
“Tf you do not become intoxicated with your success, you are 
a man much blessed of God ; but, if you lose your head over 
this, then I fear for you and for the souls converted. May 
the God of all grace keep you and keep away all evil spirits, 
in order that the name of Jesus may be glorified; and, by 
your service of love, may He be exalted and may many souls 
be saved!” This note cheered the old revivalist. 

And now, after the lapse of many years, in reviewing all 
the events of that eventful year, 1 am sure that we are 
justified in claiming that the revival was a work of grace, a 
work of God’s Holy Spirit, for the foundation of it was Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. A deep conviction of our own 
sinfulness is only wrought in us by God’s Holy Spirit, a con- 
‘viction that leads us to repentance. If we study God's 
Holy Word we find two kinds of confession of sin: the 
confession of Peter, who wept bitterly. His was a confession 
unto repentance, founded on a deep consciousness of the great 
wrong he had done his Master in denying Him. This was a 
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confession unto repentance which led to salvation. Then there 
was the confession of Judas Iscariot: “Then Judas which 
betrayed him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
himself, and brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I be- 
trayed innocent blood!” That was a confession leading unto 
despair and suicide and damnation. The one confession was 
founded on the love of Christ, the other on the love of filthy 
lucre ; the one man came back to Jesus, the other went to 
the chief priests and elders; the one repented unto life, the 
other unto death ! 

On Jesus, the foundation of this remarkable revival, some 
built gold, silver, precious stones; and others wood, hay, 
stubble ; and when the fire of persecution came, every man’s 
work of what sort it was, was tried. A time of sifting also 
came and it is not to be wondered at that some chaff 
was found among the wheat and that the fire destroyed 
it. One catechist who claimed that he had never been 
converted till now, became spiritually proud. He denounced 
all who had not had a like experience; he also led 
many of the school boys astray who were blinded by their 
own conceit of holiness, and rather than submit to discipline 
ran away. These were converted, not to the liberty that is 
in Christ Jesus, but to the license that is in the devil. 

While there were some who thus proved that religious 
emotionalism had turned their heads, we must not forget that 
in this revival men like Jacob Ramavarma were led into the 
full light, leaving their refuge of lies and living now a life of 
consecrated service, in deep humility of spirit. The devil 
never wins such trophies for Christ. 

But the one great defect in this revival was the emphasis 
Mr. Hebich laid on a public confession of sins. This is only 
a means of grace at best, and not grace itself. Revivalists 
are so prone to believe that their little organ, their own wee 
kist of whistles, produces all the harmony, and they forget that 
only when the Holy Spirit, the breath from heaven, enters in 
and the Lord Jesus Himself presides at the keyboard can 
there be divine music. 
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But when Mr. Hebich had once entered a beaten path it 
was next to impossible to persuade him to leave it. He now 
believed that the way to salvation lay in confession of sin 
and he was determined to have his missionary brethren see 
this as he did, so he went to Mangalore, to make also there 
a confession of his own sins and thus set a good example 
to the others. But he did not have the same success he had 
had in Tellicherry and elsewhere. The brethren bluntly 
told him that they did not believe in such popish mummery, 
and especially Mr. Lehner, Mr. Hebich’s old friend, would 
not and could not see eye to eye with him in this matter 
and plainly told him: “No man can produce the true spirit 
of repentance. That is the work of God’s Holy Spirit !” 

Mr. Hebich humbly replied to these strictures: “ Well, 
brethren, I, at least, have done my duty !” 

When, however, the missionaries told Mr. Hebich, that, 
instead of coming to them and confessing his sins, he ought 
to make confession to the Committee, he at once sat 
down and wrote a very humble letter to the leaders of the 
Mission in Basel, asking them to forgive him all his many 
faults, secret and otherwise, that he had committed, and 
also to pardon him the bad temper he had often shown in his 
correspondence with them. 

Much fault was also found with Mr. Hebich in his views 
about the devil and his power. He was in sympathy with 
Dr. Martin Luther’s views of a personal devil, a very real 
being who comes almost in human form to attack and lead 
men astray, especially those who fight him. Mr. Hebich 
believed that the devil had his kingdom here below and that 
all vermin, like lice and bugs and scorpions, were creatures of 
the devil, especially birds like the impudent, gluttonous, 
carrion-eating crow that is regarded with such mystic venera- 
tion by the Hindus who feed it at death feasts and regard its 
actions with expectant fear! The crows Mr. Hebich regarded 
as special messengers of the evil one. 

Dr. Mégling pointed out to Mr. Hebich that his views about 
evil and the prince of evil were not the doctrines of the Bible, 
but Manichceism pure and simple which, like Parseeism, holds 
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that there are two eternal principles from which all things 
proceed, and two everlasting kingdoms, bordering on each 
other: the kingdom of light under the dominion of ‘God 
and the kingdom of darkness over which Satan rules supreme. 
Dr. Mogling plainly wrote to him: | 

“It sometimes seems to me that you speak out of all 
proportion about devils, evil spirits, etc.; as we really know 
very little from the Bible and from experience about the 
personality of such mystical beings. If we do not keep the 
golden mean in our speech, doctrine and thought, I fear the 
penalty we have to pay is that we neglect to lay emphasis 
on the most important truths which most of all need to be 
presented in our sermons. If the devil is the main subject 
of our addresses, we certainly do not attain to the standard 
set before us by our Lord and the Apostles. You seem to 
depend more on momentary inspirations which now and then 
may give you clear and distinct views of the truth, but at 
other times are sure to lead you astray. A religious teacher 
must think in the sweat of his brow, or else he will surely 
cause his pupils much trouble !” 

After some delay the Committee of the Missionary Society 
in Basel also communicated their official view of all these 
matters to the missionaries in India. They wished the 
brethren to meet with Mr. Hebich in conference, and to 
appoint some one to be associated with him in his work, 
for, in case of a breakdown of his health, the work in 
Cannanore would suffer great loss and there ought to be 
some one near, who could step in and fill his place, if 
necessary. This was a polite way of saying that Mr. Hebich 
was not a safe man doctrinally and ought to be watched, 
at least, so he interpreted the letter of the Committee. 
When the missionaries, on the 29th of November, 1848, 
met in conference, he attended, but kept a morose silence. 
When the brethren very considerately asked him to express 
his views, he frankly and bluntly told them: ‘I plainly tell 
you that I do not need a brother in my station to be a spy 
into my work! Of all my work that I will gladly relinquish 
there is the treasury work of the Mission which is to me 
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a great burden. I will not give up my school. If you 
recommend my dismissal,so much the better. By the help of 
God and of my Anglo-Indian friends I shall be able to get on. 
After my fourteen years of unbroken and blessed work, 
I regard this faultfinding as wholly uncalled for. In fact, 
I think it will be better for me to sever my connection 
with you and continue to serve my Lord in the way He 
leads me!” 

While the missionary brethren did not approve of all 
Mr. Hebich said and did, yet, in consideration of his pecu- 
liarities and the peculiar work that he was doing in Cannanore 
they were not prepared to recommend any radical changes. 
As Mr. Hebich’s health was now in a precarious state, and 
as a doctor had already recommended his taking a furlough 
home, they thought it best to leave him alone, till he himself 
would, of his own accord, ask for help. 

It was the desire of the Committee in Basel that Dr. 
Gundert should leave Tellicherry and be associated with 
Mr. Hebich. This was a wise choice, and when this wish of 
the Committee was communicated to Mr. Hebich, he 
gradually consented to the arrangement. 

Through the revival that brought such a great blessing 
not only to Cannanore, but also to Tellicherry the hearts of 
Mr. Hebich and Dr. Gundert had been closely knit together. 
They both valued one another highly. Mr. Hebich was 
not only deeply and favourably impressed with Dr. Gundert’s 
great learning, but also with his tranquility of mind, good 
common sense and unselfishness. He saw in him the true 
Christian gentleman. On the other hand, Dr. Gundert, who 
always accused himself of being cowardly and lukewarm, 
admired in Mr. Hebich his great boldness and consecrated 
uniqueness. In a letter he wrote as follows: “ Brother 
Hebich is always much blessed in his secret intercourse 
with the Lord. Alas, I had to be ashamed of myself, when I 
listened to his priestly prayers, as he brought all individuals 
who were on his heart, to the Lord by name. Oh, that we 
might all be able to pray, or, rather, might be w7//ing to pray ! 
Oh, how easy it is, if one wills, because one must! God 
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grant, that in our circle, too, the spirit of prayer of the 
old saints may enter in. Because of my neglect of prayer 
I have so often been unfaithful. Alas, children are almost 
born, but there is not the power of prayer to bring them fully 
forth into the new life !” 

After a talk with Dr. Gundert Mr. Hebich himself was 
convinced that they were to work together, but as the 
quarters in Cannanore were so cramped, Dr. Gundert must 
reside in Chirakal. The senior missionary never halted long 
between two opinions. As soon as he knew what he wanted 
he would not rest until his purpose was accomplished. So 
now he at once urged Dr. Gundert to come, and he himself 
worked early and late to build a house for his co-worker. 
In doing this work his usual good health and good nature 
were restored to him. 

How wonderful are God’s ways! After Dr. Gundert came, 
God saw fit to rob him of his voice, so that for three long 
years he was hardly able to speak above a whisper and the 
natives began to call him Maunamkaren Padre, the silent 
parson. During these years of suffering he could not preach in 
public. If he had been able to preach perhaps there might 
have been friction between him and Mr. Hebich, for the 
latter was pre-eminently the preacher and might not have 
been pleased if another preacher had been so near him. 
Now he had a safe adviser and a good friend assisting him. 
Dr. Gundert now had to give his whole time to the transla- 
tion of the Bible, which is the best in Malayalam, to literary 
work generally and to school work. God never makes a 
mistake in placing his servants where He would have them ! 

In closing this chapter we may add that in the year 1848 
Mr. Hebich’s dearest regimental Church left Cannanore for 
Madras. The regiment had been stationed for five years 
on the West Coast and it was a great pain to the old pastor's 
heart to have to part with these his beloved children in the 
Lord. But soon the vacant places in his church and heart 
were filled by the soldiers of the 25th Regiment. About 
seventy soldiers, their wives and friends attended regularly 
Mr. Hebich’s church every Sunday and Wednesday, having 
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also prayers regularly every morning and evening in the 
barracks, or with the missionary. An atmosphere of prayer 
seemed to pervade the whole regiment. Every Friday 
evening the women of the regiment met for worship and it was 
refreshing to hear them pour out their heart’s deepest longings 
before the throne of grace. This new work greatly cheered 
Mr. Hebich’s heart and it grew apace, in spite of all 
opposition. 

The soldier brethren of the regiment that had gone to 
Madras wrote many cordial letters to their old pastor and 
also sent money to him, to help him to carry on his work. 
One of them, a Scotchman, James Duncan, even bought his 
own freedom from service and came to Cannanore to join his 
friends Searle and O’Brien, in the work of the Mission. 
He did not stay very long, however. Soon he was tired 
of this religious work, left and again joined the army. 

So day had now once more dawned after a night of black 
darkness caused by many misunderstandings. Another door 
was also opened to the: missionary for work among the 
drummers and musicians of the 43rd Native Infantry Regi- 
ment. For two months he preached to them daily out on 
the street. Some of the men were converted, and even 
though the work did not prove so great a success as had been 
hoped for, yet the good man’s soul was filled with joy and 
peace in the Lord. He closes a report of that year’s work 
with these words: The work in the 12th Native Infantry 
Regiment, of which my good friend Colonel Coffin is the 
commanding officer, also moves slowly along. Well, things 
turn up one by one. Hallelujah ! ” 


CHAPTER XV 11 
Work Old and Pew. 


So, as much asin me is, I am ready 
to preach the gospel to you also that 
are in Rome; for I am not ashamed of 
the gospel: for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth; 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. — 
Romans 1; 15 & 16. 


“JT AM ready to preach!”—“I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel!” These were the keynotes of Mr. Hebich’s 
life. He gloried in a Crucified Saviour from sin and his 

whole ambition was to glorify Him. In consciousness of his 
own unworthiness, he always called himself; “Hebich, a 
poor sinner!” The only title this devoted servant of God 
ever cared for or applied to himself was the one that he 
often used in his sermons and addresses: ‘Samuel Hebich 
a witness of Jesus Christ !” 

Even though Dr. Gundert and his energetic wife anda 

-single lady missionary had now come to Chirakal, and had 

established a girls’ school there, the senior missionary’s 
burdens had not been lightened thereby. He now preached 
more than ever, for he now had to preach for two men, as 
his silent colleague’s peculiar throat trouble did not permit 
him to speak above a whisper and so the work in Chirakal 
and in other suburbs of Cannanore needed more than ever 
the voice of the old pastor of the home church. 

Mr. Hebich now gave most of his care to the little 
church of Pulayer slaves in Anjaracandi. It was impossible 
for him to leave his church work on Sunday, so he regularly 
went to the plantation during the week, the planters kindly 
giving the slaves leave to hear their pastor’s words whenever 
he came. 

Having so many irons in the fire Mr. Hebich could 
not give them the pastoral care they so much needed, 
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so he sent one of his best assistants, Timothy No. 2, 
there to shepherd them. On communion Sundays the whole 
church of fifty members would come with their pastor into 
Cannanore. Coming in contact with so many intelligent, 
well-dressed Tamil and Malayalee Christians was anew ex- 
perience to these poor degraded, despised Christians. When 
they saw so many officers and their wives and other prom- 
inent Europeans and the Privates in their smart uniforms 
attending the Mission Church they became ashamed of their 
own customs and costumes and felt the need of making them- 
selves worthy of the society to which they now belonged, for 
they realized that God “raiseth up the poor out of the dust 
and lifteth up the needy from the dunghill that He may set 
him with princes, even with the princes of His people.” Hence 
they forsook their evil ways of drunkenness and debauchery, 
began to wear clean clothes and to learn eagerly how to read 
and write. Many of their number who, till now, had shown 
no interest in Christianity, now began to enquire into this 
new religion and asked to be received into the new fold. 
So the slave church grew in grace. Soon there were thirty 
converts under instruction who confessed their sins of stealing, 
witchcraft and impurity, and who asked for baptism. 

The day of rejoicing for all these people was New 
Years day. Then they were permitted to go and spend 
the holidays in the city. During. the night, between the old 
year 1849 and the new year 1850, twenty-five happy believers 
in Jesus were baptized and one hundred and seventy-eight 
communicants celebrated the Lord’s Supper. The old pastor’s 
heart was filled with joy unspeakable and great gratitude and 
he prayed fervently that night that all, white and black, the 
slaves and the free, might be kept throughout the New Year 
in the love of Jesus and be instrumental in winning many 
souls for Him. 

Very soon, however, they were to descend from this mount 
of transfiguration into a valley of suffering and their faith was 
to be sorely tried. All the slave guests had been quartered 
in the mission house at Tahy, where there were two cases of 
smallpox among the boys in the boarding school. The sick 
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THE PLANTATION IN ANJERACANDY. 


But his chief concern was now for the small church of Pulayer slaves in Anjeracandy. He could only visit them during 
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had been separated from all, and Mr. Hebich did not anticipate 
any danger for his slave brethren. But on their return to the 
plantation the dreadful pestilence began to spread among 
them and soon fifty of their number were laid low and unable 
to work. Noble Timothy, himself a physician, cared for all 
the sick and heroically sacrificed his life in the service of his 
patients. He died on the 31st of January, 1850, while almost 
all the sick became well; others, however, fell ill and soon 
the whole hamlet was down with the dread disease. 

The planters were very much annoyed at this enforced 
idleness of almost all their people during the busy pepper- 
harvest. On Mr. Hebich’s coming to visit the sick, they said 
to him: “You are to blame for all this!” 

The missionary humbly replied: “Yes, 1 am to blame 
and none feels the blow more than I do, but I have not only 
come to confess my fault which I hope you will pardon, but 
I have also come to help the sick and have brought nurses, 
Mr. O’Brien, Jude and his good wife Hagar along with me to 
care for the sufferers !” 

That a European should give his time and strength to the 
poor plague-stricken coolies seemed a miracle to all. The 
poor people never forgot Mr. O’Brien’s loving service to 
them, nor did they ever forget their loving pastor who lost 
his life in their service. This was an object lesson in Christian 
love that made an indelible impression on their benighted 
minds. By Good Friday the disease had run its course, one 
hundred of the people having been laid low by it, of whom 
ten died. Timothy, No. 1, now came to Anjaracandy, as the 
village pastor and soon he had his hands full of work, for 
cholera now broke out and many more died, among whom 
were some of the converts who peacefully fell asleep in Jesus. 
This aroused all and soon there was a gospel temperance 
revival, the children especially doing much to stop the terrible 
drunkenness of their elders. 

This temperance movement greatly pleased the aged 
planters who did all they could to encourage it. The old 
order of things was passing away and everything was becom- 
ing new. A great change had come over all. The children 
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joyfully went to school, and, at their work in the fields the 
slaves were singing the praises of God. Many, who before 
this had been almost nude, especially the women, now began 
to clothe themselves decently, and everywhere there was a 
decided improvement in the life and morals of the people. 

But all this did not meet with the approval of the 
higher castes and of the Mohammedans. If these poor 
people had accepted the faith of Islam they would have been 
free to come and go on all the roads and streets of the land, 
but Christian baptism did not confer on them this prerogative ! 
If Christians dared to approach the hamlets of the low-caste 
Tijers they were beaten unmercifully and even the Moham- 
medans drove them away, when they came near their booths 
to make purchases. A Mohammedan nearly killed a Christian 
for this offence. On complaint being made to the Native 
magistrate the persecutor received but very small punishment 
and this did not stop the persecutions. Even the planters 
did not dare to interfere with the customs of the country, but 
only advised Mr. Hebich to continue his work of reformation 
and let time change the customs of the land. 

Among the many converts won for Jesus in Anjaracandy 
that year were also some poor Eurasians of the estate. One 
of these died, joyfully saying to all: “1 am trusting for 
salvation in the blood of the Lamb!” Mr. Hebich was 
highly elated at all these triumphs of the Gospel. On the 
3rd of April, 1850, he reports as follows : 

“My work, my joy and my health have prospered, since 
I began this work. I have less fear in and for the work for 
it is surer, more permanent and more blessed than ever before. 
The preaching at the heathen festival was also a success. 
Only once were we stoned, when dear Timothy and Joseph 
were nearly killed. By the grace of God all is now well. 
I, at whom they threw the stones, escaped unhurt. God’s 
precious word is a leaven among the people, and I have the 
sure hope that soon the time is coming when it shall please 
the Head of His Church also to pour out His Holy Spirit 
upon the thousands living all around us. Since the union of 
the Anjaracandy church with the Cannanore church, all 
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have received a visible blessing. The white members edify 
the blacks. Soldiers, too, are being won, one by one, by the 
truth. Because of the new regulations granting freedom of 
worship to the soldiers something new has happened. Those 
who belong to us are now marched to the parade service 
every Sunday morning, in command of an officer. This 
began on the 4th of February, when we had a large baptism 
of converts. There are forty soldier brethren in the 94th 
Regiment so our church is full of people every Sunday, and 
to all of them I preach in English. Jacob has charge of the 
Malayalam service. I can affirm that our church is becoming, 
more and more, a mission church !” 

Sunday, the 6th of October, was a red letter day in the 
Mission, for on that day Mr. Hebich had the largest baptism 
he had thus far had in his life in India. Fifty-three followed 
Jesus in this act of obedience, among whom were forty-three 
from Anjaracandy. There was also a Tijer with his daughter, 
Manni, fourteen years of age, among this number. This 
great day was.to become a memorable day to the Mission 
in another way. Sir Wm. Robinson, one of the ablest civil 
servants of his day and generation, happened to attend Mr. 
Hebich’s church that day. He saw the baptism and believed 
in Mr. Hebich’s work and then and there a warm friendship 
was formed between these two men, a friendship that was to 
be of lasting benefit to the great work of evangelizing the 
peoples of Malabar. 

The heathen were very angry when they heard of Mr. 
Hebich’s great success, and conspired to be revenged, on a 
Government holiday when the courts were closed. So on 
the day of the Kali festival, October 14, 1850, they assembled 
together tumultuously and tried, at least, to entice away the 
Tijer’s daughter. Failing in this they came, a howling mob, 
during the missionary’s absence, to the mission house de- 
manding the release of the girl, beating the Christians and 
threatening to tear down the house. Of course the police were 
nowhere to be found. Only when a soldier in uniform, by 
chance, came to the mission house the people quieted down 
somewhat. The soldier informed a Major of the siege at the 
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mission house and this officer with a troop, after the mob had 
_ raved for five hours in the premises, at last dispersed them 
and liberated the captives. 

Sir Wm. Robinson thoroughly investigated this case and 
reprimanded the Native officials severely for their neglect of 
duty. The poor girl, after having been starved for thirty-six 
hours, now earnestly begged for baptism, to save her from 
further annoyance. This wish was granted. When she thus 
publicly consecrated her life to Jesus a stately Grenadier 
who was present at the baptismal service, then and there 
made a full surrender of himself to. Christ. 

After all these sore persecutions and cases of Hindu 
and Mohammedan intolerance, it is refreshing to see beyond 
the desert once more fruitful fields, ripe for the harvest. 
On the 21st of September, there was a larger ingathering of 
souls than ever before. Mr. Hebich had again the privilege 
of baptizing fifty-three new converts from Anjaracandy, 
and, with a heart, full of wonder, love and praise, he writes : 

“ After seventeen years of hard work in this land I have 
had my largest baptism. Just think sixty-eight precious souls 
baptized at one time! How great is the grace of God! 
There is yet room in the heavens and there is yet a season 
granted to poor sinners for repentance !” 

Singing, praying and salaaming the church of Anjaracandy 
numbering one hundred and eighty believers, came on New 
Year’s Day, 1851, to Cannanore and they celebrated a united 
communion on the last night of the old year, between 
74 o'clock and midnight and again met for worship on the 
Ist of January from 1o to 12} o'clock in the morning. 
Such large gatherings of people were a great inspiration to 
Mr. Hebich. With beaming countenance he would come 
before his people and his burning words full of love, counsel, 
reproof and warning would be heeded by all. On the other 
hand small congregations could not discourage him. He was 
just as dead in earnest in his preaching when he had an 
audience of two as when two hundred were present. This 
last great baptism, however, seemed to mark a halt in the 
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work in Anjaracandy, for, after this, there were only single 
additions, the people no longer coming by scores. 

But the old missioner’s heart was not satisfied. “ More, 
O my God, more!” was the cry of his soul. Now a new 
work was to be opened, in a wonderful way, by the two 
catechists O’Brien and Paul, who went on a mission tour 
to South Malabar, to Mudutala, the native place of Paul. 
Both had a cordial welcome from the proud Nairs. For the 
first time the blessed Gospel of the pardon of all our sins 
by the atonement of Jesus Christ was now preached in this 
place by one of the young men of their own community. 
All had supposed that he had died on his wanderings. At 
first, the father was angry with his son for having disgraced 
his caste by becoming a Christian, but ere long he confessed : 
“J, too, will have to partake of the salvation of your God !” 

An old teacher, eighty-five years of age and a leper, was 
so overcome by the message that Jesus Christ, the Holy Son 
of God, without sin, came into this world and died for us 
poor sinners, that he bewailed his ignorance and cried out: 
“Oh, if I could only pray to Him! If I only knew how to 
pray !” He quickly learned the Lord’s prayer and repeated it 
over and over again with streaming eyes. 

Mr. O’Brien and Paul had to leave the town, after some 
days, but left behind a New Testament, saying to the people: 
“ Pray, ponder well the truths in this true Veda of our God !” 

The young man’s mother was almost persuaded to 
forsake all and follow her son and become a Christian, but 
alas ! she could not make up her mind to break caste. ‘Tis 
strange, but true, in India caste is often stronger than a 
mother’s love ! 

While the catechists could go about from village to village, 
Mr. Hebich had been, as he quaintly puts it, chafing like a 
chained dog under restraint. He could not leave his annual 
reports and accounts. He longed to go beyond the narrow 
circle wherein his work had been carried on for so many 
years. Suddenly the opportunity for new work came to him. 
Sir Wm. Robinson had become the Collector of Palghat and 
now promised a yearly subscription to the Mission if a station 
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were established there. This was a call from God and 
Mr. Hebich at once made up his mind to heed it. 

Up to this time the old pastor had tenaciously clung to 
his Cannanore work, having refused every invitation to go 
even on a visit to his many spiritual children in other military 
stations. Now, “to Palghat we must go!” was his watch- 
word. Palghat being in Malabar he would not be leaving the 
State in. which he had laboured so long. The town lies in 
a beautiful pass, in the so-called Palghat valley, a fruitful 
country between majestic mountains, and a lovely large 
mountain stream brings great fruitfulness to this beautiful place. 
The Madras Railway now passes through this break in the 
mountains to the Malabar coast. The large town, having 
about 40,000 inhabitants, was now the citadel the old warrior 
wished to storm. 

The small army deputed for this great work consisted of 
Mr. Hebich, Mr. O’Brien, Jacob, Joseph, Paul and a number 
of schoolboys A/us Immanuel. All went their way singing and 
praying down the coast and then inland to Mudutala, to 
deepen the impression made by the former visit of Mr. O’ 
Brien and Paul. The mother of the lad, on again seeing her 
son, was almost beside herself with joy. But her brother, 
the owner of the house in which they were living, was very 
angry at the singing of the catechists, and said to Mr. 
Hebich: “Is not the god of our school here ? Stay and 
sit down, if you wish, but don’t sing and pray, for our god is 
too near and he will not like that !” 

The old warrior at once began to attack this man in his 
stronghold of superstition, until the latter could no longer 
stand it and ran away. His sister excused him, saying: “He 
is afraid of what the neighbours will say and this makes him 
angry !—She, the mother of Paul, heard Mr. Hebich gladly, 
drinking in every word he said. 

Sunday, the 8th of December, the company spent in 
Vanienculam, where a married engineer and two officers were 
living. Mr. Hebich went to them and at the family worship, 
the engineer asked him to join in the reading of prayers. 
The good Major knew books on engineering better than 
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the prayer book, so his wife had to come to his assistance 
and help him to find the prayers for the day. 

After reading the service in the Book of Common Prayer 
Mr. Hebich asked them all to join him in an extempore 
prayer and he then brought his and their hearts’ deepest 
needs and longings before the throne of grace. Thereafter 
he preached a heart-searching sermon to them. 

After the morning service the old missionary was asked to 
stay to breakfast and this gave him an opportunity of showing 
his highly esteemed Heartbook to all, while he sent his 
catechists to the subordinates of these officers. In the 
evening there was preaching by allin the bazar. Till late at 
night Mr. Hebich stayed with the officers, urging them to 
choose the good part, for one thing is needful. 

On the 14th of December they finally reached Palghat 
and Sir William received them with open arms, giving them 
half of his bungalow to livein. The Collector himself 
showed them the large town and introduced them to their 
work. They found a French priest living in Palghat and about 
four hundred Roman Catholics. 

At once Mr. Hebich began his gospel campaign, preaching 
in every bazar and street the glad tidings of salvation and distri- 
buting tracts to the people. Almost all listened respectfully 
to them and heard the preachers gladly, but when they came 
to the Brahman quarters of the city there soon was much 
wrangling and quarreling. A priest, to whom one of the cate- 
chists had given a tract, in disdain began to tear it in pieces. 
Mr. Hebich seeing that snatched the tract from his hand and 
said to him in holy wrath: ‘“ Beware, lest my God tear you 
in pieces, as you have torn His word ! 

After this all quieted down and now the seed could be 
sown in peace. These experiences of God’s omnipotent, all- 
conquering help so overpowered His old servant that he 
reports with joy unspeakable : 

“The people took my whole heart captive. When I 
heard Daniel’s first sermon, so simple and so true, my eyes 
were filled with tears. He began by saying: Iam one of 
your own blood, you people, but am only a boy and yet a 
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witness of the grace of God in Christ Jesus shown to me, a 
poor sinner !—Before this I felt all worn out, but now living 
waters began to well up in my heart, so that the people be- 
came like bewitched. A handsome man looked at me with 
a hungry look on his face and came to me afterwards saying : 
‘Sir, I too must become a Christian!’ He came often to 
see us. 

“In the bazars many stood around us while we were 
preaching, while many climbed up on the flat roofs of the 
houses and sat there for hours, listening to our message. 
I was probably the first missionary who preached the 
Gospel wholesale in the streets of Palghat. The crowds 
became so great, that on the second evening of our stay 
there my heart just burned with compassion and love for the 
people, so that I must be their advocate and plead for a 
missionary for Palghat !”—Sir Wm. Robinson became so 
enthusiastic, when he heard of this first great success of the 
work that he at once tried to buy a house for the new 
mission. 

As there was a garrison with many troops in the station 
Mr. Hebich, as a matter of course, visited all the officers 
there. When he came to the Colonel’s house, the sister of 
this officer said to him: “Mr. Hebich, I don’t believe that 
there are any Native Christians in India. They are all rice 
Christians and their faith is of the ‘ Master please’ kind !” 

At once Mr. Hebich replied : “ Madam, please judge for 
yourself. Examine all of my catechists and see whether they 
believe on Jesus or not!” 

Calling his catechists Mr. Hebich introduced them to the 
lady and left her alone with his boys. The lady closely 
questioned and cross-questioned the young men, until she was 
convinced that they were genuine and then dismissed them. 
During this examination Mr. O’Brien was busy among the 
drummers and musicians of the regiment, while Mr. Hebich 
won two officers for Jesus. 

The return trip to Cannanore was made by an inland 
route via Angadipuram, the scene of a recent Moplah outrage 
and a desperate conflict between the troops and these fanatics, 
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on the 4th of September, 1849. Sixty-four Moplahs had conse- 
crated their lives to a holy war. They would exterminate 
the infidels and destroy their temples ! 

A Lieutenant with a detachment of sepoys had been sent 
to suppress this rebellion and to capture or kill the rebels. 
These turned upon him and his troops in the fury of fanaticism, 
and, after the officer and four of his men had been cut down 
the sepoys fled for their lives. Thereafter two companies of 
British soldiers were sent against them. These, on meeting 
the Moplahs, shot them all down or bayoneted them to death. 
One of the soldiers was severely wounded. He had been 
converted in Mr. Hebich’s meetings and died soon after 
of his wounds, happy in Jesus. The Rajah, or native king, 
erected a beautiful monument in this place in memory of the 
fallen Englishmen. 

Mr. Hebich now went to the scene of this carnage, every- 
where preaching Christ and Him crucified. On these long 
foot-marches the Natives marvelled at his elasticity of body 
and mind. Their leader never lagged behind and neither the 
hot sun overhead, nor the weary way underfoot could tire 
him out. Truly in his case the Lord’s promise was gloriously 
fulfilled: ‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run and not be weary ; they shall walk and not faint !” 

This was now the first of many preaching tours that Mr. 
Hebich began and he always went farther and farther away 
from Cannanore, going even as far as Madras. Wherever he 
went he sowed in tears and reaped in joy, though he went 
on his way weeping, bearing forth precious seed, he always 
returned with joy, bringing his sheaves, with him. Hallelujah, 
Amen ! 
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A Worthy Son. 


To Timothy, my beloved child : 
Grace, mercy, peace from God the Father 
and Christ Jesus our Lord. Having been 
reminded of the unfeigned faith that is in 
thee which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois and thy mother Eunice, and I am 
persuaded, in thee also. For the which 
cause I put thee in remembrance that 
thou stir up the gift of God, which is 
in thee through the laying on of my 
hands.—// Timothy 13 2-5-6. 


R. Hebich had many beloved children in the Lord, but 
none was so full of grace, mercy and peace from God 
as William Gompertz. The old father did not bring 

up his spiritual children in idleness, but at once set them to 
work as the regiments came to and went from Cannanore, and 
impressed upon them their duty to lift up the Crucified Christ, 
wherever, in the providence of God, they might be stationed. 
None was more zealous in this work in the army of the 
Queen and in the army of the Lord than his beloved son in the 
Lord. It would be interesting to describe the life of many of 
the officers who were won for Jesus by this humble German 
missionary, but we must be satisfied here with a sketch of 
the life of this one unique son of a unique father. 

In the year 1850, the rath Native Infantry Regiment was 
sent from Cannanore to the French Rocks in the State of 
Mysore, reaching that place after a trying, wet march. As 
there was no resident missionary or chaplain in that station, 
Captain Halliday became the religious leader of the small 
regimental church of twenty-eight members who had been 
won for Christ by Mr, Hebich during their three years’ stay 
in Cannanore. 
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The 16th Native Infantry Regiment came to Cannanore to 
take the place vacated by the 12th Regiment. There were 
great blessings in store for this new regiment, especially for one 
of its youngest officers. He was to become Mr. Hebich’s 
true son in the Lord; not a mere copy of his bearded 
father, but a son who inherited all that was best in him 
and yet a son who developed and retained through life 
his own individuality. 

William Gompertz was of Jewish descent, and, as his name 
indicates, of German extraction. He was educated in Jersey, 
the chief island of the Channel archipelago, where he imbibed 
much of the spirit of the settlers from Normandy, so that he 
had German, French, English and Jewish proclivities, being, in 
fact, cosmopolitan by birth and education, as though he had 
been chosen of God to wander the earth and meet men of 
many tongues, religions and races, and to win many of them 
for the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Mr. Gompertz’s father and some of his brothers had 
embraced Christianity. When William was still a young boy 
his father died. He was destined for military service and he 
gladly entered upon this career, for thereby he soon hoped 
to become a help to his mother. 

As a cadet of only sixteen years of age young Gompertz 
was sent to India, leaving his dear mother behind, never 
again to hear a word of love from her loving lips, nor again 
to feel the touch of her gentle hand on his weary brow. 
One of the deepest and most vivid impressions he carried 
away with him from the dear homeland was the one made 
on his heart and mind by the prayer and blessing of a 
venerable bearded rabbi who commended him to the 
protection and care of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
the God of his forefathers and his God too. 

After a long, but uneventful sea voyage he finally landed 
in Madras, and, after reporting for duty, was ordered to join 
the 16th Native Infantry Regiment in Quilon, an important 
coast town in the Native State of Travancore. Here he was 
introduced to his work as an officer of the army. He now 
also had to study Hindustani, the language spoken by army 
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officers in all parts of India, in their commands and inter- 
course with the polyglot sepoys. 

Being very regular and very punctual, in all his ways, 
the young officer soon mastered the language and the other 
lessons he had to learn, even though he suffered much from 
violent sun headaches. He did not care much for the vices 
of the army, such as racing, drinking and gambling, but was 
quiet, sober, studious and industrious, in fact, a model army 
officer. 

Religiously he was a faithful member of the Church of 
England, having received a strict training in that church. 
In India he was a very regular attendant at all the church 
services and so he thought that he was doing his whole duty 
to God and man, and both might be satisfied with him. And 
yet he was not satisfied with himself, nor with the chaplain 
of his regiment who was a high churchman. 

Hearing that the new Bishop of Madras, Dr. Dealtry, was 
an earnest, evangelical Christian, young Gompertz wrote him 
a letter, laying bare before him his timid, throbbing heart. 
By return mail he received a letter full of paternal advice 
and cheer telling the young man that the forms and ceremon- 
ies of the church were but the shell of the nut and that he 
must seek the kernel, if he would find nourishment. This 
letter greatly comforted the unhappy youth and he was now 
resolved to be more faithful in the performance of his daily 
duties, among which he considered prayer and the study of 
God’s Holy Word as of great importance. But yet his heart 
grew heavier all the time and he did not know where to go 
to gét rid of his heavy burden. 

In the fall of the year, 1855, his regiment was sent to 
Cannanore. The officers and men were delighted with this 
change, for now they expected to have good times in the 
large station where there would surely be many balls, races, 
dinner parties and other amusements. 

After an uneventful march along the glorious coast, ( 
regiment arrived in Cannanore, on the 20th of December, 
just in time for ail the gaieties of the Christmas season. 
The officers soon made themselves at home in the one-storied, 
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straw-thatched bungalows, each in its own compound ; while 
the sepoys were quartered in the lines, or barracks erected 
for Native troops. The customary social calls were soon 
made and returned and all now went merry as a marriage 
bell. There were regimental parties, dances and games of 
all sorts, while the regimental bands played lively music, 
thus adding sensual pleasure to all the dinners and games. 

At the mess ‘that old graybeard Hebich’ soon became 
the topic of talk and the newcomers were told all about 
his eccentricities and the laugh at the old man’s expense 
was loud and long. Only once in a while some one would 
quietly say: “Well, perhaps after we all are dead and buried 
and have been forgotten he will still be remembered as 
the Apostle of Cannanore !” 

William Gompertz did not join in all this frivolous talk 
and cared little for all the gaieties of the cantonment. Asa 
good churchman he was always very punctual and regular 
in attending all the services of the church ; but these did not 
edify him, for the chaplain, although more eloquent than the 
Quilon chaplain, was also a very high churchman. Apostolic 
succession, baptismal regeneration and transubstantiation were 
the principal doctrines preached, but all of these did not 
answer the question: “ How can I get right with God ?” 
The display of crucifixes and of burning candles and vest- 
ments, as well as an intoned service by the surpliced choir 
was very «sthetic, but eesthicism never yet fed a soul, hungry 
for the Bread of Life. 

According to his custom Mr. Hebich soon called upon the 
new officers to invite them also to ‘ patronize his shop,’ as he 
put it. Young Gompertz was very much impressed with the 
grotesque appearance of the peculiar German missionary. 
His long, gray, flowing beard at once brought before the 
mental eye of the young man the venerable rabbi who had 
blessed him on his departure for India. 

After this visit young Gompertz with two other officers 
began to attend the services in the Mission church. The old 
pastor always kept a sharp look-out for newcomers, and, 
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on seeing these three new visitors, he at once went to them 
after the service. They would not, however, go to his room 
to drink a cup of tea, but went home. To some of the 
officers who came into the missionary’s room he remarked : 
“J tell you that young man belongs to us!” 

Young Gompertz now had to take three months’ leave, 
to go to Madras for his final examination in Hindustani. 
On the long journey to and from this chief city of the presi- 
dency and the seat. of Government he earnestly pondered all 
that he had heard from the humble German. He could not 
forget his burning words of love and reproof, but his proud 
heart kept saying: “That is no place for you. The old man 
uses very uncouth language and his grammar too is bad. 
You are too cultured to mix with the riffraff of the canton- 
ment. It may do for others, but you are too esthetic for 
such crude words and surroundings !” 

To which the still, small voice of conscience did urge 
reply: “ William, you are a sinner and you know it. You 
must humble yourself. Jesus Christ ‘is the stone which was 
set at naught of you, the builders, which was made the head 
of the corner. And in none other is there salvation: for 
neither is there any other name under heaven that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved.’ You need Jesus, 
you need Jesus; you need Jesus! And Christ and Him 
crucified Mr. Hebich preaches !” 

On his return to his regiment the young officer became a 
regular attendant at Mr. Hebich’s church and gradually he 
also joined his free club of tea drinkers. These gatherings 
after the evening services were very informal. Everybody 
was free to come and go. Mr. Hebich always cordially invited 
all, saying: ‘Come one, come all! You can get anything 
you want in my shop free, gratis and for nothing. I give 
sermons and tea and sometimes blows—all for nothing.” 

In these unique after-meetings, as a rule, first of all the 
evening's sermon would furnish the topic of talk. Questions 
would be asked and answered and the old Socrates put many 
a pointed question to his disciples for them to ponder ; ques- 
tions that aroused them and caused them restless nights, until 
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they found peace in Jesus. There was a lovely intercourse 
among all, so frank and free. These gatherings also deeply 
impressed the young man. Whenever he was present he 
always was a silent listener, his face wreathed in an inscrut- 
able smile. 

Once the old pastor asked young Gompertz pointedly : 
“William, are you, too, a poor sinner? Do you need 
pardoning grace? I suppose such a pious, noble youth as 
you are can go to heaven without a Saviour !—But can he ?” 

No answer was given to this. William only smiled and 
remained firmly entrenched in his tower of silence. Gradually 
he became more communicative. Now and then he would 
ask a question or make a remark. 

At one of these meetings the question of horseraces was 
discussed and there was quite a lively debate. The Aros and 
cons of racing made the meeting very lively. Suddenly Mr. 
Hebich said to William, the Silent :—“ You, too, have been to 
the races. I did not expect that of you. But you see, your 
heart is just as bad as the heart of the worst among the officers. 
You, too, have the filthy beasts in your heart. You don’t show 
your devil’s menagerie as others do. That is the only 
difference between you and them !”—William only smiled. 

At another meeting of the teadrinkers Mr. Hebich said to 
him: “I have been looking at you in church. What scar 
is that on your cheek ? You didn’t get that in the service of 
your Queen !”’ 

The young man blushingly replied: “Oh, that’s nothing. 
I went snipe-shooting with a friend and this is the result of 
that !” 

“Did you have a pass ?” 

“T don’t need a pass to go snipe-shooting !” 

“So, so, so. No pass! Just look at this independent 
young man! He can do as he pleases and needs no pass 
from any one !—So, so, so!” 

This opened the young man’s eyes and he saw the 
meaning of the old saint’s words. He could not forget that 
emphatic : “So, so, so!” He now realized, for the first 
time in his life that a Christian soldier needs a pass from his 
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Commanding Officer for every word and deed of his life. 
William never again after this went out on a hunt. 

“We know that we have passed out of death into life, 
because we love the brethren. He that loveth not abideth 
in death!” This was the touchstone of the young man’s 
new-found faith. He knew that he now had the right kind 
of faith, because he loved the brethren, whether white or 
black, whether cultured or uncultured, whether educated or 
uneducated. His whole life now became a living testimony 
to the love of Jesus that constrained him to become all 
things to allmen. All were his brethren beloved, the mis- 
sionaries, the officers, the soldiers, the sepoys, the catechists, 
the Native Christians, even the poor benighted Pulayer slaves ; 
all were his beloved brethren whom he delighted to serve. 
He now was very liberal and gave his money, time and 
strength to the bearing of the burdens of others. 

There were times when he asked himself the question : 
“Ought I not to resign my commission and join the ranks of 
Gospel workers?” But his Commanding Officer would not 
give him a pass, so he stayed in the camp, a bright and 
shining light ! 

None could ever accuse him of being a psalm singing, 
praying officer who neglected his duties to his Queen, and 
who knew more about the Bible than about his Army 
Regulations. William Gompertz was every inch a soldier 
and ready to fill any position in the army. He was inter- 
preter, adjutant and quarter-master all at the same time, and 
took, in addition to all this, many of the duties of other 
officers upon himself. In spite of his feeble constitution, he 
had a wonderful capacity for work, because he used economi- 
cally every minute of the day. While he was thus one of 
the best officers in his regiment, he was also a very efficient 
missionary, during his short life of less than thirty years. 

In methods of Christian work William Gompertz and 
Samuel Hebich seemed to have exchanged roles, for the latter 
was the fiery soldier, attacking souls with all the artillery of 
the army of God, while the former was the patient, loving, 
serving missionary, filling souls with the sunshine of his own 
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life and refreshing them with the gentle dew of kindness as it 
falls from heaven. When the old warrior had failed in 
winning a soul by storm, the gentle soldier would win it for 
Jesus by the power of his great, loving heart. 

William Gompertz worked among all sorts and conditions 
of men, among the frivolous officers and men, among the 
vacillating Europeans and Eurasians of the town, among 
Tamils and Malayalees, among sepoys and camp-followers, 
winning them all for Jesus. No matter who it was with 
whom he came in contact, he would soon, in his quiet, 
gentlemanly way lead them on to tell him their soul’s greatest 
need and point them to the God who supplies our every need 
in glory through Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

At times, when a sceptic or an avowed atheist would be 
sneering at Christians and Christianity, in his sweet yet brave 
way he would show him the weakness of his argument and 
reveal to him the sweetness, the comfort, the strength that 
faith in Jesus gives a man, until the unbeliever, overcome by 
his life and love, would cordially shake hands with him, 
saying: “Gompertz, you are the happiest of mortals. Would 
to God I had such a faith as yours !” 

No one ever thought, for a moment, that this quiet, 
unobtrusive young man had any soul-struggles. No one 
knew of the lonely midnight hours that he spent, praying 
and weeping, in great anguish of soul, before his God. Only 
to his most intimate friends would he at times reveal his 
heart’s deepest longings and sorest trials, saying: “My 
inconsistent walk causes me great heaviness of heart. Others 
may not see it, but I see it every moment of my life! Iam 
only a poor sinner, needing God’s grace for every breath I 
draw.” 

This talented young officer was not a loud talker who 
despised God’s divinely ordained ministers and thought that 
he could preach and teach better than they can, and that there 
is no longer any need for clergymen. No, William Gompertz 
was not a religious anarchist, but respected God’s ministers 
and never did anything to discredit the clergy of the 
Established Church. Only, in after years, when he was 
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stationed where there was no chaplain, did he take upon 
himself the work of a religious leader, but this he did very 
reluctantly and only from a sense of duty. His work, he said, 
was only to help others, by reading to them God’s Holy Word 
and praying with them. “If other officers talk so enthu- 
siastically about dogs and horses, about manceuvers and 
politics, why should not I freely speak a word for my 
dear Saviour ?” he would ask. 

An officer who began his army career in Cannanore and 
who learned to love Wm. Gompertz and valued him as a friend 
and brother, once wrote as follows about him: “I can truly 
say that I never met an officer who was so consistent 
in all his ways; none who so adorned in all things the doc- 
trines of Christ, his Saviour,-as dear Gompertz. He was 
instrumental, in the providence of God, in bringing me toa 
saving knowledge of the name of Jesus, and I have cause 
to thank God as long as I live for having brought us two 
together |” 

Gompertz’s regiment was only permitted to stay for two 
years in Cannanore, and part of that time he was away on 
detachment duty and also on sick leave to Ootacamund, and 
yet his life and work in Cannanore told more for truth 
and righteousness than that of any other officer in the 
station. 

While regaining health and strength in Ootacamund the 
son had the great joy of meeting his father, Mr. Hebich, up 
there. He also met there an aged aunt, a very cultured lady, 
who was stilla Jewess. He longed to tell her about Jesus, 
the Messiah, but he feared that her prejudices were too great for 
him to overcome and that she would not listen to him, so he 
quietly read to her the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament and preached to her by his consistent Christian 
walk ; at the same time praying for her that God, in mercy, 
would remove from her eyes the veil of Moses, so that she 
might see Jesus, the beloved of her soul, the chiefest among 
ten thousand. 

Every spare moment he could get the son would go with 
his spiritual father visiting officers and others and leading them 
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to the Saviour. Mr. Hebich was very anxious to see Wm. 
Gompertz’s aunt and tried again and again to have him in- 
troduce him to her, but “the cunning rogue would always 
keep me away from her!” he used to say. Young Gompertz 
feared that if he were to introduce this uncouth, brusque 
preacher to her, the breach between her and Christ would 
only be widened, especially if the old warrior were to attack 
her beloved entrenchments of Judaism. 

General Halliday relates that once he and Gompertz had 
been with Mr. Hebich visiting people, when the latter had 
succeeded in coming to the very door of the house, in which 
the aunt was living. Then Gompertz’s courage failed him 
and he earnestly besought Mr. Hebich not to enter the house, 
but to leave his aunt to the guidance and moulding influence 
of God’s Holy Spirit. Humbly and gently Mr. Hebich left 
saying: ‘“lIagree with you, my son, and do not insist on 
visiting your aunt, but will pray for her instead.” 

The father’s and son’s united prayer of faith was gloriously 
answered. Before her death the aunt professed her childlike 
faith in Jesus, saying joyfully to all: “ Jesus is my Saviour 
from sin. He is the Messiah of Israel!” 

Together father and son returned to the plains and to 
their work in Cannanore. In Gompertz Mr. Hebich had 
found the assistant he needed, but this co-operation in the 
work for souls was soon to cease. The 16th Native Infantry 
Regiment was ordered to go elsewhere and the young officer 
had to gotoo. But wherever he was stationed Gompertz was 
always a bright and shining light for Jesus. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
When Greek Merfs Greek. 


Philemon, our beloved and _ fellow- 
worker.— Philemon, J, 


HEN Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war! 
We interpret this proverb in the light of our present-day 
athletic sports. But I fear our interpretation is an 

erroneous one. We apply the same to opposing factions well 
matched, but originally this was applied to allies and not to 
opponents. When Greek joins Greek, so it was said, when 
Spartan stands shoulder to shoulder with the Athenian, then 
comes the tug of war, or victory to their united standards, 
for union is strength and union makes the united hosts 
invincible. 

Whether this is a correct interpretation of the proverb or 
not we cannot discuss here, but in this chapter we wish to 
describe the meeting and union of two Greek warriors both 
monarchs of the realm of Christ, both spiritual giants and 
both valiant soldiers of the cross. When they met and 
joined forces Greek met Greek and this union meant greater 
victories for the Basel Mission in India. These two men 
were Samuel Hebich, the unique, successful winner of souls, 
and Joseph Josenhans, the Inspector or Secretary of the 
Basel Mission. 

For seventeen years missions had now been carried on by 
the German brethren on the West Coast and in Canara. 
They had seen the work prosper and had had many evi- 
dences of God's blessing on their work. They had won the 
confidence of Christians everywhere by their consecrated 
zeal and yet there was much lacking. There had been, as 
we have seen, much unpleasantness in the Mission, because 
the Mission lacked order and organization and this defect 
gave rise to many misunderstandings, Mr. Josenhans the 
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The first three Inspectors of the Basel Mission. 
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third energetic Inspector of the Society now came to India to 
see the work for himself and to reorganize the whole 
on a sounder basis. During the seventeen years of the 
history of the Malabar and Canara Missions there had been 
three Inspectors in Basel, of whom the learned historian. of 
the Mission, Pastor Eppler, gives the following description : 

“Tf we look at the Basel Mission under Blumhardt 
it is as though we were entering a plain meeting hall. The 
Inspector is sitting at a harmonium, playing with pathos and 
expression the missionary anthem, the hymn of the pious in 
the land. 

“In the second period Hoffman presides at the organ. 
He has pulled out all the stops and lets the missionary 
anthem roll like a majestic choral through the vaults of the 
large church. The church is filled with a wondering crowd 
of people. 

“ Now comes the third Inspector, a master conductor 
ready to direct a whole large orchestra. His eye is fixed on 
all, his ear painfully detects every miscord and at times 
he strikes the desk so violently with his batén that all 
tremble and look at one another with fear. Yet all are 
working together to produce a great composition, a powerful 
symphony, and we all feel that a superb finale is coming.” 

The Inspector with a company of missionaries arrived in 
Mangalore on the 15th of October, 1851. In this party was a 
converted merchant who had come out to be Mr. Hebich’s 
assistant. All received a very warm welcome from the 
missionaries, but the senior missionary, the president of the 
Mission, had not yet arrived. He was busy with accounts 
and reports, but soon he came, greeting the Inspector cordially 
with these words: “ At last your foot has trod on India’s sod, 
dear Mr. Inspector. In the name of Jesus I welcome you all, 
especially my dear Diez. This is our chosen land, in which 
we are privileged to help the Crucified One to gather in His 
own who have been bought with His own precious blood. 
No work, no worry is too great a sacrifice for Him! He is 
worthy. So we are happy, faithful unto death. Amen le 

The Inspector describes graphically this his first meeting 
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with Mr. Hebich. He says: “This truly remarkable man 
came quickly towards me having a long cane in his hand 
and a large white hat on his head. He also wore a large 
white collar over his coat. Suddenly he stood before me, 
a very venerable man, large and strong, his head almost bald, 
but with a long, gray beard falling down upon his breast. 
With cordial earnestness, but in a suppressed voice, in a 
childlike manner he greeted me with some words from the 
Bible. He had hardly, however, finished his address to me, 
when he turned to his brethren and then the flames in his 
heart began to burst forth. All in the house were now 
roused to action. “Mr. Hebich has come! Mr. Hebich 
has come !” one said to the other and all gathered around him 
to give him a fraternal greeting. Then, at his word of 
command, the catechists formed in line. He started a hymn 
that he wanted them to sing. Thereafter he sat down 
and took a cup of tea and we had a pleasant chat with him.” 

The next six days the Inspector spent in consultation 
with Mr. Hebich and Dr. Mogling. All the new mission 
rules and regulations were now carefully discussed with these 
two experienced men and such alterations were made as the 
judgment of the three approved of. As a result of this 
visitation a new order of things was established in the 
Mission, and as this order is followed, almost in every point, 
even to the present day, I will translate a draft of the same 
as we find it in Pastor Eppler’s official history of the Basel 
Mission :— 

“The first part treats of the rules to be observed by the 
churches ; of the conditions for baptism, and of baptism 
itself; of the relationship to be maintained by the church 
members towards heathen and towards their fellow-Christians ; 
of the offices of the church; of matrimony, family life, 
the training of children and of the conduct of Christians 
in their trades and professions and in public and private life. 

“The Christians in India must be taught that no connection 
whatever with caste will be tolerated in the Mission and they 
must be willing to give up caste readily. They must never 
again take part in any of the works of idolatry such as 
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heathen festivals, death feasts, etc. All kinds of marks, 
charms, painting of the face, locks of hair in honour of idols 
and peculiar shaving of the head are to be looked upon as 
heathenish and are to be abolished ; also all fortunetelling, 
witchcraft, charms, etc., must be discarded as heathenish. 

“Polygamy is contrary to the express commandment of 
Christ and must be abolished, in so far as this can be done 
conscientiously. Polygamous marriages that were contracted 
by the churchmembers when they were heathens—since 
God's Word teaches the indissolubility of marriage, as well as 
monogamy—must not always, except in exceptional cases, 
be dissolved. As parties in such marriages, who must not be 
dismissed or forsaken, such women are to be regarded who 
have sacrificed their innocence to their husbands and have 
not committed adultery, unless they obstinately remain in 
heathenism and make a Christian family life an impossibility ; 
also all women who have given birth to children while 
with their husbands and have lived a blameless life. 
Again husbands of Christian wives who have not committed 
adultery and who will let their wives be Christians, are not 
to be divorced. A polygamist, however, may never be ap- 
pointed to any church office. 

““The members of the church must abstain from the use 
of all narcotics and intoxicating drinks, such as opium, Indian 
hemp, brandy, etc. To go wholly or half naked, to let the 
children run about unclothed, to wear heathen ornaments, to 
tattoo the body or disfigure it in any way is to be prohibited. 
The dwelling-places of the Christians are to announce to all 
by their orderly and sanitary condition and build that 
Christians are living in them, especially are the houses to be 
clean, orderly, plain and simple. 

“The second part of the church rules and regulations 
treats of church discipline; the different admonitions and 
warnings to be given before exclusion from the Lord’s Supper, 
or from the church is resorted to. 

“Tn the third part, which is wholly the work of Inspector 
Josenhans, are the regulations for the administration of all 
church affairs, the schools, the poor funds, and of the local 
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mission treasury. The churches that have missionaries as 
pastors, are to have presbyteries, the members of which are 
also to do some disciplinary and pastoral work. But the 
most important rule is the one regulating the administration 
of the church, school, poor and local treasuries which were 
to be established. The different station churches were to be 
formed into larger associations. The missionaries and 
catechists were to divide the work of the church and the work 
among the heathen among themselves. Special rules were 
also framed for the order of school-teachers and catechists. 

“These rules and regulations now gave the Mission an 
ecclesiastical stamp. The order of Sunday and other services 
was also defined and it was ordered that the Mission be 
liberal Lutheran in its organization. Before this the 
members of the Reformed churches had administered the 
ordinances according to the rules of the Reformed Church, 
and the Lutherans according to the rules of the Lutheran 
Church. Now the missionaries all were to follow the rules 
of the liberal Lutheran Church of Wurtemberg.” 

These and similar changes were introduced into the 
Mission by the Inspector, and, as a certain amount of liberty 
was allowed to the missionaries in the interpretation of the 
same, they were almost unanimously adopted by all, and 
nearly all were well pleased with them. 

These deliberations required much prayerful time and 
thought. After they had been framed the Inspector visited 
the different stations, suffering hardships and heartaches with 
the missionaries, so that he might understand them and the 
difficulties of their work and not put burdens on them that 
he himself would not be willing to bear. He had promised 
to visit Cannanore on New Year's Day, 1852, but could not 
come till ten days after that date, 

During the meantime Mr. Hebich was drilling his new 
recruit, Mr. Diez, who had to learn English and Malayalam, 
and who had to be introduced to all the multitudinous work 
of the station. Mr. Diez, in after years, often told others about 
the senior missionary’s method of training him. 

“Whenever Mr. Hebich detected in me,” he said, “a spirit 
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of unbelief or of self-conceit, he would always attack me, 
and justly so, with God’s Holy Word. Full of holy wrath, but 
very kindly he would say: “You rogue, beware, I’ll kill 
you!” Running and bringing his English Bible he would 
turn to one passage after another and say: “One again sees 
the rogue in you. You are a rogue! Read this, read that ! 
Oh, you are a Hottentot, a regular infidel !—That’s all humbug 
don’t you see? You are a rogue!” 

_ At other times he would ask me: “ My boy, are you lead- 
ing a life of prayer and are you reading God’s Holy Word ?” 

Again he would come to me as a loving father and enquire : 
“Ts there anything you wish to ask me ? Is there any burden 
on your heart ?” 

Such loving, paternal concern for the welfare of my body 
and soul knit my heart. and soul to him and made living 
together with him very easy. Besides, he always urged the 
church to pray for me, in fact they had done so, before I came 
to India. 

Sometimes when I forgot to watch and pray and criticized 
the Christians and the work, in a carping spirit, the sparks 
would fly. Whenever I offended him, he would keep 
to himself, but, if thereafter, when we were out taking a 
walk, I made a scalding hot confession of my sins to him, 
he would almost kill me with kindness, saying, after all 
had been amicably settled: ‘Don’t do that again. Now 
be a good boy. Bear with me, my dear boy !”—So these 
two men lived together in a spirit of fraternal union, and the 
recruit learned many valuable lessons from the old master- 
warrior. 

At last Mr. Josenhans reached Cannanore. He was 
at once to become acquainted with the peculiar condition of 
life in Malabar. Probably, if he had come sooner, both he 
and Mr. Hebich would have been killed by the Moplahs, 
for they had planned going to Anjaracandy, soon after 
New Year's Day, and that place was now in a state of siege. 
Thirteen fanatical Moplahs, consecrated to death for their 
faith by their priest, had proclaimed a jihad or a holy war 
against the infidels. They had attacked the house of a 
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rich Brahman, torturing and cruelly killing twenty of the 
inmates, looting and burning the property. If Mr. Hebich 
and the Inspector had gone when they planned doing so 
and had fallen into the hands of these fanatics, they certainly 
would have been murdered, so they learned that their dis- 
appointments were after all His appointments. The Govern- 
ment had subsequently suppressed this uprising with a strong 
hand. All the rebels were either killed or captured. 

In Anjaracandy there was great apprehension of danger, 
for there was a rumour afloat that the next attack, after the 
destruction of the Brahman’s house, was to be made on the 
house of the planters. The planters gave spears to the 
Native Christians and bade them guard the house and the 
premises, especially at night. 

On the r4th of January both men now proposed going 
out to the plantation, but the officers of the cantonment 
advised them not to do so, for there was still great danger. 
The following evening, while all had met in the Mission 
church for prayers, suddenly there was a bugle call and the 
alarm drums were beaten, calling all the officers and 
soldiers from church. Mr. Hebich accompanied them to 
find out the cause of this alarm. He was informed that 
the call was for the regiment to march immediately down to 
Tellicherry to guard the Moplah prisoners, for there was a 
report current that large numbers of their fellow religionists 
were coming to free them from jail. 

The next morning at four o'clock the old missionary 
and the Inspector mounted horses and rode out to the 
plantation, where they spent the day in preaching to the 
Christians and heathens, taking their meals with the planters 
in the bungalow. The Inspector was favourably impressed 
_ with the great work done among the poor Pulayer slaves 
and regretted that a similar work could not be done 
among the Tijers there. After again being most hospitably 
entertained by the planters the two visitors crossed a stream 
in a boat and returned to Cannanore. 

But let us retrace our steps and hear what the Inspector has 
to say about Mr. Hebich’s work in Cannanore. He attended 
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the Mission church on the rith of January and gives 
the following graphic description of what he saw and heard 
there :— 

“Mr. Hebich and the catechists first of all met in his 
room for singing and prayer. Then he hurried away to re- 
ceive the women and children from the school in Chirakal and 
to show them their places in the church, while a catechist read 
to them a chapter from the Bible in Tamil and Malayalam. 

“Officers and their wives and ladies were now coming on 
horseback or in carriages, while a company of soldiers, wear- 
ing their smart uniforms consisting of red coats and white 
trousers came marching to church with their guns on their 
shoulders in command of an officer. These sat on the 
elevated pews at the rear of the church. The Natives sit on 
benches in the foreground, the children in front of them on 
mats and the very smallest among them just in front of the 
preacher. 

“Mr Hebich now entered ‘wearing a gown. He stood 
behind a table covered with a white cloth, which table also 
served as an altar. He knelt and after an invocation 
first the Natives sang a Malayalam hymn and then the 
Europeans an English hymn. Again the old pastor knelt 
and prayed a long prayer in a very simple and childlike 
manner, a prayer at least an hour in duration. He mentioned 
about filty persons and places. With singular pathos he 
presented the needs of the Anjaracandy church before the 
throne of grace and pleaded for their safety and protection. 
Of course he also prayed for the Inspector, for his absent 
wife and children and for the friends in the dear homeland. 
Then he mentioned individual members of the church by 
name. He also prayed for the Colonel and his wife and asked 
God to open their eyes and convert them. 

“What Mr. Hebich said in English was at once repeated 
in Malayalam by Jacob who knelt at his side. In like 
manner he repeated the sermon. When the preacher stopped 
to take breath, Jacob translated his words into Malayalam. 
If the interpreter halts in rendering a particularly involved 
period in the preacher’s sermon, he receives a poke in the 
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ribs, so that, at times there are tears in his eyes. Aftera 
short prayer and the doxology, sung by all kneeling, the 
audience is dismissed. 

“This church is a unique phenomenon in our Mission. 
Strength and life are everywhere apparent, but the whole is 
after all only a photograph of Hebich. Some features are 
beautiful, but others are, to say the least, curious. What is it 
we see lying on the table alongside of the Tamil, Malayalam 
and English Bibles ? A small cane anda long stick? Yes, 
for if any of the children become noisy during the long 
prayer the pastor stops and gives them a graduated blow 
with the cane and then continues his prayer. I told him 
that this was contrary to all church order and that he must 
give up the use of those canes. So these peculiar pieces of 
church furniture were now abolished. Thereafter I advised 
him to have a school for the children every Sunday afternoon 
as we have at home. This institution was opened the very 
next Sunday. é, 

“Mr. Hebich’s relationship to his church members is a 
very lovely one. They praise his love for them and his 
patience with them. Especially in religious affairs there is 
the best order possible. He preaches with the whole force of 
his being in play and I am surprised that he can stand it. What 
undoubtedly draws the hearts of all to him is the fact that he 
continually depicts before them the passion and death of 
Jesus Christ, and thus he offers salvation and comfort to the 
vilest of sinners. When one hears him speak of the compas- 
sionate love of his Saviour, one’s soul is filled with a new life. 
Even when he meets his brethren socially or otherwise, he 
does not speak with them about the events of the day, but he 
comes and goes with a word of the Bible on his lips. 

“His housekeeping is like that of the barracks. I there- 
fore expressed the wish that this communistic housekeeping 
of the catechists should cease. This was not only my advice, 
but also that of other brethren and friends. Such barrack 
life can not possibly develop into a real church life, for every- 
thing there centres about Mr. Hebich, and, if he should die, 
all would be sure to go to pieces. While a man in the barracks 
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may, ata moment's notice, be ready to go out and preach, 
yet he is not free in his home life with his wife, and does not 
learn to value and earn money. 

“Mr. Hebich is afraid to have his catechists own any 
property, but they must, in the course of time, become 
landholders, if there is to be any permanent work in the 
Mission. As long as the most of the members of the church 
are employees of the Mission, or servants, officers and 
soldiers and there are no resident churchmembers, so long the 
continuance of the work is not assured.” 

After Mr. Josenhans, the Inspector, had left Cannanore, 
Mr. Hebich spent a few more days with him in Calicut in 
conference. Here the visitor told him how very much 
he had been moved by what he had heard and seen of his 
work, especially by the sincere piety and active work for 
souls of the members of this church in Canngnore. The 
Inspector added the following words of appreciation: “1 
regard it as an especial favour from God that you have establish- 
ed such a remarkable union between Europeans and Natives in 
your church ; a union that lets you keep your own identity 
as a missionary and does not necessitate your leading the 
life of an amphibian, by forcing you to have two church 
forms. This union also teaches the Natives to be self-reliant, 
while thereby the Europeans are induced to give up their 
caste spirit. Iam also glad to see that you have organized 
choirs, among the different classes of people, who do not 
only sing, but also pray. And I am especially glad to see, 
that, in every campaign against sin you are not only the 
oldest, but also the most vigorous man of all. But I also 
have something to criticize in your work. Your order of 
services must be made to conform to the order of services 
used in other stations. Of course this must be introduced 
gradually, but the change must be made !” 

While the Inspector went his way to visit the Missions 
in the Nilgiris and there ended his long and _ fruitful 
visitation, Mr. Hebich again got ready to go to the heathen 
festivals. He says about them: “To go there is nothing else 
than going into death. That I am not killed I only owe to 
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God’s gracious protection. Then, before I leave my station, 
there are always many quarrels among my own people, 
so that it is almost impossible for me to take them with me 
into the field to fight the enemy, for, if we are not all found 
in Jesus, our Lord, how can we attack the devil? And yet 
the Lord had mercy on us and gave us great, liberty and 
joy!” Mr. Hebich was more distressed by these dissensions 
among his own people that made it difficult for him to visit 
the heathen festivals, than by all the riots, persecutions 
and throwing of stones of the heathen and the Moham- 
medans. 

On the sixth of May, 1852, Mr. Josenhans again sailed for 
Europe. Before he left the shores of India he received 
one more characteristic letter from Mr. Hebich. In a 
humble, childlike manner he expressed his gratitude to the 
Inspector for all his love and kindness, shown to the 
missionaries, and especially “to me, poor sinner,” on his long 
tour of inspection. He adds: “ You have come nearer to our 
joys and sorrows. In my eighteen years of work I have 
learned that my running will not win the race and that my 
salvation hangs on a mere thread. He, the Lord Jesus 
who was dead and now lives for ever, He and He only is the 
Author and Finisher of our faith. Therefore, dear brother, 
let us turn our hearts and faces towards Him. Only in Him 
have we a living hope, also joy and victory. When we 
look at ourselves and at our own affairs, we only see dis- 
appointments and heartaches. Amen! I know nothing better 
to say. All of God's children know this. Blessed are they 
who do so! Keep on loving Him who loves you with a 
true love!” 

And now as Greek has met and joined Greek what is it 
that the Inspector sees in this fellow-soldier and compatriot ? 
Mr. Josenhans gives the following as his opinion of Mr. 
Hebich and his work : “ Hebich is no scholar, but a practical 
man who at once puts into practice what others have to 
elaborate in their studies. He is a herald of the cross 
waving his standard triumphantly on high, and he bears it 
through storm and stress into the very heart of the enemy’s 
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forces. There he takes his stand, driving with ever renewed 
vigour his opponents before him who again and again rush 
upon him. Hebich is—and that is the main thing after all— 
a Christian who lets a man feel, as soon as he comes in: 
contact with him, and at all times, that the Lord is living 
in his life and that he belongs to those humble and contrite 
spirits, on whom the Lord confers grace upon grace. Hence 
his work is so blest and the Lord gives him great success.” 





GHAI AX, 


Che Inspector's Report. 


Behold, God is my salvation ; I will 
trust and not be afraid, for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and song; and 
he is become my salvation. And in that 
day shall ye say, Give thanks unto the 
Lord, call upon his name, declare his 
doings among the peoples, make mention 
that his name is exalted.—/satah 72; 
ZO 4. 


EFORE leaving Mangalore for Basel the Inspector wrote 

a report in April, 1852, to all the friends of the Mission 

in India and other lands. He looked backward upon 

eighteen years of work for Jesus, by the missionaries of his 

Society on the West Coast. How great things God had 

wrought in these years we learn from this report, so through 

the glasses of the Inspector we too will take a look back- 
ward :— 

“Being about to leave this country, to which the 
Committee of the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society have 
sent me, for the purpose of visiting all their missionary 
stations in Western India, I take up my pen to give you an 
account of the results of my visitation. In doing so, 1 conceive 
that I am_ fulfilling a twofold duty incumbent upon me as the 
deputy of our Committee. 

In the first place I feel constrained, in the name of our 
Missionary Society to present to you, who have hitherto 
befriended and aided our evangelical labours in this country, 
our most heartfelt thanks for your continued and extensive 
support which alone has enabled us to carry on our missionary 
labours in this country, upon the present extended scale ; and, 
in the second place I feel it to be my duty, earnestly to solicit 
in the name of our Lord, whom I have the happiness to 
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serve, the continuation of your prayers as well as of your 
ministrations in behalf of our work. 

I undertake this duty the more cheerfully, because during 
my sojourn in India I have felt afresh and more strongly 
than ever, that it is a blessed task to co-operate in the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel with so many thousands of believers, 
gathered out of all nations and tongues, and because I am 
enabled to say, to the praise of God, that the state of our 
missions in India, such as I know it to be from personal 
inspection, has exceeded my expectations. 

It must indeed be confessed, that throughout our Mission, 
and even within the circle of our missionaries, I have met, 
not only witnessed, things that are pleasing and creditable, 
but also manifold defects and weaknesses. I have been 
obliged, at his own request, to discharge one of our European 
lay brethren, who, after a trial of some years had not succeeded 
in adequately filling his post ; and I had to advise one of our 
missionaries, who had for many years thrown himself and 
the Committee into a good deal of trouble, to make an ex- 
change of stations. He prefered, however, leaving India for 
America, where he hopes to find occupation as a preacher to 
a German congregation. 

Some of our younger missionaries have not yet acquired 
that experience and that maturity in the spiritual life which 
are needful for successfully cultivating, in the power of God, 
the hard soil upon which the seed of the word of life is to 
be sown. On the other hand, there are men among our 
missionaries who preach Christ and Him crucified in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power; and to all our brethren 
I am enabled to give this testimony, that they “ press toward 
the mark of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” though 
some do this with more energy, decision and devotedness 
than others. It has been especially gratifying to me to find, 
that our missionaries are zealously employed in breaking 
down, by word and deed, that middle wall of partition which 
nature and history, sin and prejudice, have erected among the 
various castes of Hindus, as well as between us and our 
Native brethren. Our missionaries act in full accordance with 
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the principles of our Society, when they, although in no wise 
denying their connection with the Evangelical churches of 
Germany and Switzerland, yet retain their largeness of heart 
and independence of mind which attaches more importance 
to the fundamental unity than to the individual differences 
of the Evangelical churches and communities, and which 
esteems love to Christ and His redeemed ones higher than 
the glory of orthodoxy and churchmanship. 

Lastly, I am happy to be able to announce to you, that 
the General Conference of our missionaries has spontaneously 
acknowledged and re-established the original principle of our 
Society that its labourers are neither to receive a fixed salary, 
nor to accumulate private property out of the savings made 
from the funds placed at their disposal, but they will only 
receive the amount actually required for their maintenance, 
in faith depending on the Lord, who accounts every labourer 
worthy of his hire, and confiding in the love of the friends of 
missions as well as the affectionate care of the Committee. 

With regard to our missionary work, it can not be denied, 
that the results which our Society have hitherto witnessed, 
by the grace of God, are but a weak and feeble beginning of 
that which will and must come to pass, according to the 
promises of the Lord. He who “despises the day of small 
things, ’’ shows his ignorance of the laws of God’s kingdom ; 
and he who knows what exertions and struggles must 
precede the redemption of even one soul from death unto 
life, or the laying of the foundation of a Christian Church 
in the barren and hard soil of heathenism, will certainly 
praise God for what He has done, and yet will do, in our 
missionary field. 

From our most northerly station, Guledgudda in the 
Belgaum Collectorate to Codakal and Palghat in the southern 
extremity of the district occupied by us, and from the 
Western Coast to Kotagherry on the Nilgiris, we have only 
thirteen large stations, on which European labourers are 
permanently located, with nineteen or twenty out-stations. 
The number of baptized Christians at all these stations does 
not much exceed 1000, a small number in comparison with 
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the masses of the Hindu and Mohammedan inhabitants 
of this populous coast, and with the crowds of Roman 
Catholics. Besides, we cannot deny that the spiritual life of 
these newly established congregations is in some cases feeble. 

But, on the other hand, we derive great comfort and 
encouragement from the fact that with the exception of 
Kaity, the place most recently occupied on the Nilgiris, each 
one of our stations is able to point to a small congregation 
gathered out of the natives of the place itself or of its 
neighbourhood, as to a visible fruit of its labour. 

Another fact worthy of notice is that at least in one 
place, at Anjaracandy, the Lord has enabled us to bring the 
whole heathen population within the pale of the Christian 
church. Similar importance I attach to the fact, that we 
have succeeded in establishing purely Christian settlements 
at Chombala, Coilandy and Codakal. 

As to the spiritual life of our small congregations, there is 
indeed a great variety in the degrees of spiritual advancement 
which they have attained to; but I have found several 
among them well instructed in the Word’ of God, fervent in 
prayer, and, in the case of many individuals, adorned with 
Christian graces. Indeed, I do not hesitate to say, that when 
observing these newly gathered congregations at seasons of 
public worship, or, when conversing with individuals regarding 
their inward state, I was often grieved by the contrast 
presented by these infant churches with the present dis- 
tracted state of European Christendom. Sometimes, when 
visiting one of the humble abodes of our Hindu Christians, 
for instance, the one in which our beloved Catechist Timothy 
lately finished his pilgrimage at Mahé, I could not but ask 
myself, if I should have attained to such a degree of love 
to Christ and the brethren as that manifested in the lives and 
deaths of some of these new converts, had I been born and 
educated in circumstances similar to theirs. 

The influence of our Mission on the population of the 
country at large is evidenced by a variety of facts. I was 
highly gratified by observing the degree of regard which our 
missionaries, and, I may say the Mission itself, have acquired 
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in the eyes of the entire population, for instance at Manga- 
lore, and I was truly surprised to observe during my tours 
the extent to which the Gospel of Christ is known through- 
out the country, the interest taken by the heathen population 
in our movements and undertakings, and the attention which 
is paid by the people even during their festivals, and, at least 
in the southern Mahratta country, in their very temples, to the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ. 

There is, however, a considerable difference with regard 
to the development of our work as well as with regard to the 
difficulties it has to contend with, in the various districts 
which we have occupied. I shall therefore endeavour to give 
you a short description of the peculiar features of each of our 
missionary districts, beginning with the mission on the Hills. 

The tribe of mountaineers, towards whom our missionaries 
have hitherto chiefly directed their attention, is that of the 
Badagas. This tribe, for several centuries secluded from the 
rest of the Indian world, is very ignorant, but less depraved 
and more accessible to the truth than the people of the Coast 
and of the Deccan. There is something patriarchal in the 
public, as well as in the domestic life of the Badagas, as you 
may see from the circumstance that the villages consist, 
properly speaking, only of a few large houses. Our missionaries, 
though they desire to employ every means calculated to 
awaken and enlighten this tribe, must confine themselves 
to conversation and preaching, as long as the adult population 
cannot read. This deficiency will be gradually, though 
slowly, removed by the working of schools. One favourable 
circumstance is this, that the manners of the people admit 
of a much more familiar intercourse with Europeans than 
elsewhere. The consequence of this is, that there is probably 
no Badaga man on the Hills who has not had the Gospel 
preached to him; some of the people, especially some of the 
head men of the villages, being “more noble,” have received 
the Word with great readiness of mind. 

But, for the present, an obstacle to their conversion has 
arisen from a circumstance which at first appeared to be 
rather favourable than otherwise: the people are more closely 
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connected with each other than almost any other tribe. 
Some say : “ Heathenism must be abolished and Christianity 
established by a decree of the people at large!” And some 
express a hope that this will soon be done. They may be 
right, but a different course is equally possible. The union of 
the tribe may be dissolved and then a new era in their 
missionary history will begin. 

In the Southern Mahratta country, where our Society 
has laboured since 1837, a small Native congregation has 
existed at Dharwar for many years past, but most of its 
members are Tamils, and this exotic character of its members 
is the reason why the church at Dharwar has not yet 
attained to its proper vigour. 

At the other stations a long time elapsed before any signs 
of life appeared. At last a small band of vigorous youths 
and men, weavers, coppersmiths and goldsmiths by caste, 
broke through the fetters of their heathenish superstitions at 
Hubli, and, about the same time, some headmen of the Nudi 
sect at Guledgudda who were soon followed by others, 
declared themselves in favour of the Gospel. Even at 
Bettigherry, which was a station we feared we should be 
obliged to relinquish, several families have come to a saving 
knowledge of the truth, during the last few months. We 
rejoice in these signs for good. 

But why have they only now made their appearance ? 
The people above the Ghats are less refined, more independent 
and therefore less susceptible of impressions and more apt 
to resist. Besides, the Linga worship, a modern religion 
formed under the influence of Mahommedan and Christian 
ideas, and for this very reason more vigorous than other 
pagan systems, still enjoys undiminished influence and reputa- 
tion. This no doubt accounts for the slow progress of 
Christianity in these parts. Nevertheless I cannot help 
thinking that our success might perhaps have been earlier 
also in this district, if more boldness and less calculating 
prudence had entered into the work, and if the filling up 
of the cradle, into which the future babes in Christ were to be 
placed, had engrossed less attention and care. 
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In Canara our missionaries have hitherto proclaimed the 
Gospel principally to the Tulu people, and Christianity has 
struck its roots almost exclusively within the limits of the 
Tulu country. The nucleus of the numerous congregation at 
Mangalore, as well as of that at Mulki and the neighbouring 
out-stations, consists of Billavas, Tulu-speaking cocoanut 
cultivators. Tulu is the prevailing, but not the only, 
ecclesiastical language of our congregations in this district. 

A superficial observer might gather from this that our 
Canara Mission would seem either purposely to have confined 
its influence to this narrow sphere of usefulness, or, at least, 
to have met with little or no success in other parts of the 
province. Yet, on acloser examination, things wear a different 
aspect. On the one hand the number of preachers in 
this district (there are only five) is too small to fill the whole 
province with the sound of the Gospel; more especially as 
the Tulu district alone required their most strenuous exertions. 
On the other hand the influence of the general institutions 
established at Mangalore, reached not only, nor even princi- 
pally, the tribes inhabiting the province of Canara, but, ina 
certain sense, it extended throughout our Mission. In the 
same way, the church at Mangalore, being the oldest of our 
Christian communities, is the most consolidated, and may be, 
in many respects, regarded as the model of the other congre- 
gations. Also the institutions established at Mangalore have 
always exercised an undeniable influence over the whole of 
our Mission. 

However, the time seems to have arrived for extending 
our operations also towards other classes in Canara, who do 
not speak Tulu, and towards the more remote parts of the 
province. The re-occupation of Honore, and the separation 
of the out-stations Uchila and Gudde from Mangalore, and 
their being attached to Mulki, may be regarded as a small 
beginning of this extension. Still there remains an important 
task for our Mangalore Mission, namely that of reaping the 
fruits of so many interesting and toilsome hours spent in inter- 
course with the higher classes of the Mangalore population, 
and founding a second Canarese-speaking congregation. 
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The Malabar district I consider as the most fruitful of our 
missionary fields. Notwithstanding the fanaticism of the 
Moplahs and the distracted state of the province arising from 
this cause; notwithstanding the insulated location of the 
families on their secluded Parambus (settlements) ; notwith- 
standing even the badness of the schools, which are the worst 
I saw anywhere, the missionary work there bears its richest 
fruits! It is here that a village inhabited by several hundred 
people of the Pulayar caste has been entirely Christianized. 
Here three Christian colonies are springing up which were 
founded in the midst of great difficulties, and here we have 
lately succeeded in occupying one of the strongholds of 
Brahmanism. And not only do our out-stations compass a 
greater extent of country, but also the province from 
Taliparambu to Palghat is being filled with the sound of the 
Gospel. Lastly, this province rejoices in the greatest number of 
able catechists, and has produced the greatest number of useful 
books. May it perhaps be the intention of Divine Mercy to 
indemnify this province, by divine comfort, for the temporal 
disasters with which it is overwhelmed ? It remains to be 
noticed that Malabar is not only the strongest, numerically 
speaking, of our district, but, fortunately, all our labourers 
in that province are men of some standing and experience 
who co-operate in pleasing harmony. 

With regard to a liturgy and church discipline, we have 
hitherto contented ourselves with deciding the general 
questions connected with these matters. Regarding particular 
points we allowed the individual missionaries to adopt the 
practice of our continental churches to the wants and 
peculiarities of our missionary congregation. In pursuing this 
plan our Society was guided by the conviction that it would 
be neither expedient nor just to transfer, without alteration, 
the arrangements of the Evangelical churches of Germany 
and Switzerland to the soil of India. But, with the increasing 
strength of our congregations, the want of some regulation 
calculated to unite and systematize our church government 
has been increasingly perceptible, while, at the same time, the 
experience we have gained enables us to act with less appre- 
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hension of danger, in this difficult part of practical divinity. 
I therefore have appointed a commission for the compilation 
of a liturgy, and a collection of church regulations, in ac- 
cordance with the general principles agreed upon at home, 
and this commission finished its labours so as to admit of the 
draft of a liturgy being laid before the general conference of 
our missionaries for their approval ; and now the sanction of 
the Committee is all that is needed for the purpose of intro- 
ducing this liturgy amongst our missionary congregations. 
The collection of church regulations could not be completed 
during my presence in India, but I have taken the necessary 
steps towards the completion of the labour which is already 
begun. 

We have three kinds of schools. The first, which we 
deem the most important and to which we pay the greatest 
attention, are our parochial schools which are partly mere 
elementary schools, partly boarding institutions for the 
education of Christian children, as well as such others of 
heathen origin who have been given over to the Mission 
by their parents or friends. In former years we used not 
only to instruct, but also to clothe and feed all the Christian 
children of our congregations, but of late those boys whose 
parents are able to educate them have been sent back to 
their own families, and provision for their instruction in the 
Word of God and in the usual branches of school learning 
has been made in the parochial schools; while orphans 
and those children whose parents are unable, from poverty 
and other causes, to provide for their offspring, are sent to 
orphan houses where they receive a plain education, and are, 
during part of the day, occupied with some easy manual 
labour. 

With regard to the girls we pursued a similar plan. At 
the smaller stations, more especially those which are ex- 
clusively inhabited by Christians, a beginning has been made 
of sending back the girls to their parents ; yet in such a way 
that they continue to receive instruction in reading, writing, 
and in needlework, at the mission house. Nevertheless our 
female boarding schools, for those girls who could not be 
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properly educated or protected from the influences of 
heathenism at home, are still maintained and are always 
full of pupils. All these schools have Christian masters. 
They are, for the most part, under the care of our catechists. 
The impression made on me by these schools is, on the 
on the whole, a favourable one, notwithstanding all imperfec- 
tions which, as I am fully aware of, adhere to our elementary 
school system. The children even of the lowest classes, 
of which the greater number of our church members consist, 
are mentally elevated by these schools. In many cases 
the intellectual and moral training they undergo, enables 
them, in after years, to compete with and even to excel those 
youths of higher descent among whom they are thrown in 
educational institutions of a higher class. 

At the same time I was truly gratified by the Christian 
spirit which pervades these institutions. 1 cannot omit to 
notice one instance of this. When visiting the orphan house 
at Mangalore I asked a poor crippled boy to bring me from 
his small library the book he loved best. Without hesitation 
he chose the Book of books! When I asked the boys to sing, 
they at once struck up a Canarese translation of the German 
hymn: “Praise the Lord, the mighty King of glory,” and 
sang the whole of it correctly and prettily, without any 
assistance. 

Still there are many difficulties connected with these 
schools. In the larger towns where we are under the necessity 
of teaching several languages, there is a want of appro- 
priate school books. Some of the teachers are deficient in 
theoretical knowledge, and others in practical and educational 
skill. This has induced our Committee to endeavour to erect 
a seminary for the training of Christian school masters, 
parallel with our Catechist Seminary. But hitherto we have 
not been able to carry out this plan for want of suitable 
youths who might attend on such a course of instruction. 
In the meantime we have taken measures to instruct our 
catechists, as well as the pupils of the Catechist schools, in 
the art of tuition. 

The second kind of schools are the elementary schools 
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for the heathen. We have a good many of these schools at 
each of our stations. Some of them, in which the mission- 
aries or catechists teach for an hour or more during the day, 
are in a very good state. I have seen several heathen 
schools, the pupils in which displayed an amount of know- 
ledge of biblical history and other branches, as would have 
been creditable to the children of many a village school at 
home. I was gratified in many places at seeing that the 
heathen children show a real desire for instruction. And, 
indeed, even were we not expressly commissioned by the 
Lord, the Hindu children would deserve our best exertions, 
on account of that peculiar loveliness and. the great amount 
of talent which so many of them possess. The result of my 
inspection of these heathen schools has been to impress me 
more strongly than ever with the conviction that, in order 
to become not only starting points for direct missionary 
labour, but really fruitful in themselves, and satisfactory 
to the mind of the casual observer, as well as to the 
superintendents and teachers, they must be thoroughly 
remodelled. 

The third class of schools are those higher educational 
institutions, called English Schools. Of these we have at 
present two: one at Mangalore, the other at Calicut. In 
connection with the former, there is a boarding school for 
Indo-Briton boys. These schools, in which, besides the 
English language most of the higher educational branches of 
study are attended to, have been hitherto very numerously 
attended and seemed altogether in a very promising state. 
But, during the last year, they received a rude shock, from 
which we hope, however, they will gradually recover. On 
account of a determination on the part of the missionaries to 
insist on the maintenance of perfect equality of castes in the 
school, the Brahman boys left en masse. Some influential 
Natives at Mangalore even came to the resolution of setting 
up an opposition school, and soon after the Mahommedan 
pupils also left the school, because they would not agree to 
read the Bible as a class-book. In both schools, however, 
we have still an attendance of fifty to sixty boys; partly 
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heathens of the lower castes, and partly and chiefly Roman 
Catholics. That the teachers have not laboured in vain, with 
regard to those who have left, we have a proof in the fact 
that some of those who were compelled by their parents to 
quit the school often visit their old teachers and sometimes 
manifest their sorrow by tears. 

Lastly, I have to mention those institutions which have 
been established at Mangalore for the general benefit of our 
rising congregations. These are the Catechist Institution and 
the Industrial School which have been in existence for several 
years past. The Catechist School has now, after a quinquen- 
nial course of instruction, furnished nine Hindu youths for 
the office of catechists. After having myself ascertained 
their intellectual and spiritual state which I found, on the 
whole, very satisfactory, I have solemnly set them apart for 
their office and superintended their distribution over our 
stations. A new class of fourteen youths, who, we have 
reason to hope, will equal if not excel their predecessors 
with regard to gifts, both of nature and of grace, have been 
selected and received into our school. The school itself has 
been placed under the supervision of the general conference, 
and chiefly of its president, the Rev. S. Hebich, and its 
secretary, the Rev. H. Mogling. The more immediate 
superintendence of the school has been committed to the 
Rey. S. Kullen, the first missionary whom our Society has 
especially called to this service. He is assisted by the Rev. 
H. A. Kaundinya who after a preparatory course of six years’ 
study was ordained to the ministry of the Gospel by the 
Right Rev. S. C. Kapff, General Superintendent and Prelate 
of the Evangelical Church of the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
He is the first Native preacher who labours together with us 
for the regeneration of his land. We trust and pray that he 
may be a pure and strong light, burning and shining among 
the pupils of the Catechist School, and in the midst of the 
native church at large. 

Our workshops, in the establishment of which our Society 
had no other object in view than to afford opportunities to 
the converts of maintaining themselves by the labour of their 
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hands, and, if possible, to advance the moral and physical 
condition of tradespeople belonging to our congregations, 
have hitherto had a very unequal fate. The forge and 
carpenters’ shop, we were obliged to abandon after the 
removal of their European superintendent. 

Our watchmaker finds it easy to support himself and his 
shop, but he can only find work for a few Natives and for this 
reason we consider this workshop, though in itself sufficiently 
successful, less suited to our purpose than others. The weay- 
ing establishment is in a very promising state. We likewise 
hope to be successful in our typographical establishment. 
Mr. Plebst, a friend who has accompanied me from Europe, 
has been entrusted with its superintendence. The difficulties, 
with which our missionary workshops have hitherto had to 
contend, have induced the committee to direct my attention in 
a special manner to the investigation of the best plan for 
organizing these institutions. I have done my best to meet the 
wishes of the Committee in this respect, but I must confess 
that I doubt whether the financial position of our Society will 
admit of the Committee’s adopting the advice which I shall 
tender to them, after diligent and lengthened consultations 
with our missionaries and various other missionary friends in 
this country. These are the principal results of my six months’ 
tour of inspection in Western India. 
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CHARTER XXII. 


Cengthening fhe Cords, 


Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let 
them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations; spare not: lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes. For 
thou shalt spread abroad on the right 
hand and on the left; and thy seed shall 
possess the nations, and make the deso- 
late cities to be inhabited.— /sazah 
S43 2-3: 


HEN it was my privilege to pay Palghat a visit in the 
month of November, 1904, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing there a lady, Mrs. Dupen, one of the oldest and 

most active residents of that interesting town. This lady told 
me much about Mr. Hebich whom she had known inti- 
mately for many years. ‘ Mr. Hebich,” she said, “was like 
an elder brother to me. Whenever he came to our house, he 
would walk right in and say to my mother: ‘Mamma, I am 
hungry, give me to eat !’” 

May I ask you to tell me something about the beginning 
of the Mission in Palghat? I asked. 

“Certainly, for I remember that well. My parents 
were the first to help Mr. Hebich in establishing the work 
here. The real beginning was made when Sir William 
Robinson was the Collector of the Laccadives. He helped 
to save a ship there and received a salvage fee of Rs. 40,000. 
Of this sum he gave Rs. 10,000 to Mr. Hebich to help him 
to establish a mission here !”’ 

This generous gift enabled the pushing evangelist to 
lengthen the mission cords and to strengthen the stakes in 
Palghat. 

On the 21st of October, 1852, Mr. O’Brien and Daniel 
with their families were sent to this outpost. Now Palghat was 
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indeed an out-station of Cannanore, for now a permanent 
mission was established there. After sending these catechists 
as his forerunners the old pastor himself followed them, on 
the roth of April, and, after his arrival, he preached every 
morning and evening in the streets of that busy town. 

It did not take Mr. Hebich long to get acquainted with 
the people. Instead of waiting for them to come to him he 
went to them and soon knew all about their virtues and vices. 
He found a number of nominal Christians. These he 
gathered together and said to them: ‘ You must forsake 
your evil ways. You drink and quarrel and are a disgrace to 
your God. You must be either true or false, either warm or 
cold. God has no use for lukewarm, wishy-washy Christians. 
Awake! Put away the evil from your lives. If you will be 
out and out Christians I will be your pastor !” 

These words were not spoken in vain. Some drummers 
of the 2zoth Native Infantry Regiment came to the missionary, 
on the 22nd of March, saying: “We confess our sins and 
repent of them. Please pray for us: We will give up 
drink and all other sins. Help us to be true Christians !” 

Some Eurasians, also, to whom Mr. Hebich preached 
repentance and the new birth, came to him and asked to be 
received into his church. From the Natives who thus joined 
him the missionary removed all heathenish marks, cutting 
off the hairlock from the men’s heads and taking away the 
superabundance of gaudy jewelry from the women’s noses 
andears. The most earnest and faithful of these converts met 
with their pastor around the Communion table and these 
formed the nucleus of the church in Palghat. 

After organizing and establishing this new work the 
old missionary at last accepted the many urgent invitations 
to visit the Hills. He did not go to the Nilgiris as a patient, 
however, but as winner of souls. 

His way led him to Coimbatore, the nearest station of the 
London Mission. There he visited the Addises, and at once 
a warm friendship was established between these good 
servants of Christ and the German missionary. 

Mrs. Addis was one of the most remarkable women of her 
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day and generation. Many still remember her as an aged 
invalid, living in her small cottage in Coonoor, waiting for her 
Lord to take her home. While waiting for the summons 
to come, she still was busy in the service of her Lord. 
Her little home was always full of mission boxes, the 
contents of which she sold to help mission work in the plains. 
But her especial work up there was work for the Bible 
Society. She believed that God would not let her die till she 
had raised Rs. 100,000 for this cause. Owing to the en- 
feebled state of her health, she daily closed her accounts, 
so that if the summons were to come in the night, everything 
would be found in order. Before she died, she sold enough 
Bibles and raised enough money to be able to give rupees 
100,800 to the Bible Society. So God honoured the faith of 
this old invalid widow in her shut-in life on the Hills. 
One of her favourite words was: “ Pray for the meekness of 
Moses, the patience of Job and the wisdom of Solomon !” 

After a short stay with these good London missionaries, 
Mr. Hebich went through the glorious bamboo jungle, up the 
hills till the luxuriant tropical zone was left behind and he 
came into the temperate zone, where tea, coffee and roses 
grow. Here he saw again the plants and flowers of the 
dear homeland. 

His first visit was to Kaity, where the Basel missionaries 
working among the Badagas and other hill tribes, were living 
in the beautiful bungalow presented to the German Mission 
by Mr. Casamajor, a wealthy, retired judge of the Hast India 
Company. Judge Casamajor had become acquainted with 
Dr. Gundert in Chittoor, and with other German missionaries, 
and they had won his whole heart. Believing that a mission- 
ary’s life is an ideal life after retirement from Government service 
he gave his all to the service of Jesus. When he died he also 
gave most of his property as an endowment for the continuance 
of the work he had started. 

The following interesting letter was sent, in the name of 
the Mission, to Mr. Casamajor’s sister in England, after his 
death in 1849. It was written by Dr. Mogling, the secretary 
of the Mission while Mr. Hebich was president. 
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Mangalore, 2oth August, 1849. 


Madam :—You will not I trust, unwillingly receive this 
letter, addressed to you by one, who has not, indeed, the 
honour of your own personal acquaintance, but who has had 
the privilege of the friendship of your excellent brother, Mr. 
J. G. Casamajor. 

Since his departure the thought has often been in my 
mind to address you and to send you a faithful picture, as it 
were, of your esteemed brother ; attempting to depict in words 
that living image of him which will never, I think, be effaced 
from my mind until we shall, by the grace of the Lord who 
has redeemed us, meet before the throne of glory. The 
execution of this purpose will be a most welcome and refresh- 
ing task for the grateful love which I bear to our departed 
friend, in common with all the other brethren of our Mission 
who have had the honour of personal intercourse with him ; 
and, may I venture to hope, afford you that mournful joy 
with which we contemplate the likeness of those who have 
gone to their rest before us. I shall be careful to add no 
colouring of my own, but faithfully copy the impression 
which I have received of the character, the mind and heart 
of the common object of our love and esteem during an 
acquaintance of more than two years, the last years of his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

It was an extraordinary and a beautiful sight, most lovely 
to the eye of an Indian missionary, to see a gentleman, after 
an honourable career in the service of the Government of this 
country, retire from the business of the world into quiet soli- 
tude and resolve, in the name of Christ, to spend all the 
strength of the remaining years ‘of his life in an effort to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord among a secluded tribe of Hindus, 
among whom the Gospel had never been preached effectually, 
and who had little hope of being served in the ordinary course 
of things, by those missionary societies that have engaged in 
the great work of the evangelization of the people inhabiting 
the vast plains of India. Thus dear Mr. Casamajor establish- 
ed himself on the Nilgiri hills. 
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- [ wish I could let you havea glance at Kaity—the beauti- 
ful, sequestered residence of your esteemed brother—at the 
foot of Dodabetta, the highest mountain of India, south of 
the Himalayas, the very crown of Southern India, in a fruit- 
ful valley which knows no winter and which, dissected by the 
narrow vein of a clear brook, stretches to the west for three 
or four miles, until it reaches one of those precipitous mountain 
walls over which the waters, gathered around the sky-girt, 
cloud-capped peaks, gush into mighty ravines which com- 
municate with the sultry plains below. At the foot of the 
towering Dodabetta, a mile below the high road leading from 
Ootacamund to Coimbatore, the seat of the Collectorate in 
the low country, lies Kaity, the abode, for a few years, of dear 
Mr. Casamajor ; or rather his halting place, between the long 
and hot journey of his Indian life, and his entrance into his 
heavenly home. 

The house is surrounded by beautiful garden grounds, a 
little neglected, and by clusters of Badaga villages, which it 
was his fervent wish, and daily prayer should, in due time, 
be watered with the waters of eternal life from Kaity as 
the centre of an evangelical Mission. At Kaity I first 
had the pleasure of seeing him, a fine old gentleman, a foot 
taller than other men, stooping to us while he conversed 
kindly and gravely. He was-kind to all people, but peculiarly 
to missionaries, having, as it were, joined their ranks himself. 
The evangelization of the Hills was the great and holy theme 
of his thoughts and prayers, day and night, and to this object 
of his heart he turned all his energy, impaired but not broken, 
by a long residence in a tropical climate. At the age of fifty- 
five he began learning the Canarese language, a dialect of 
which is spoken by the Badaga population. When others go 
to rest he rose to earnest exertion, as if the evening of his life 
was the morning of a fresh day to be spent in the Lord’s 
service. From our Society he obtained first one missionary, 
Brother Weigle, and then two more, the Brethren Bihler 
and Meerike. In Canarese Mr. Casamajor made very res- 
pectable progress being assisted by his knowledge of the 


Tamil and Telugu languages, so that, after two years, he 
R 
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was able to take the superintendence of a large Badaga 
school, established on his grounds and supported by his 
liberality, which was perhaps too great in some respects, into 
his own hands. Every day, his health permitting, he would 
walk up at noon to that school, built at some distance from 
the dwelling-house, on an open, high ground, praying as 
he went, for he was eminently a man of prayer, in order 
to hear the lessons of the poor, half-clad but smiling and 
intelligent Badaga boys, who looked up to him, no doubt, as 
to a person coming froma higher and better world. You 
would there see the honoured gentleman who had sat on 
the bench of justice, in the chief seats, who had held counsel 
with the rulers of the country, who had been the object 
of veneration to the good and the terror of evil doers, 
sitting on a wooden box in the place of the schoolmaster, 
rejoicing in the glory of thus serving his Lord, and over- 
flowing with love to the poor heathen lads, for whom 
a day of gospel light and gospel grace, he firmly believed, 
had now dawned. 

Being full of love towards these people he was not con- 
tent with relieving their spiritual wants, or rather preparing 
the way for the deliverance of their souls, but did not think it 
beneath his dignity to attend to their bodily diseases and 
to remove them, as far as was in his power. There was a 
room in the Kaity house, a sort of hospital, where Mr. Casa- 
major, for a long time, attended every morning, from 7 to 
8 o'clock, giving medicines to the fever patients, putting 
plasters upon the wounds and sores of the poor, giving 
clothes to the naked and alms to the destitute. The poor 
people sometimes abused his kindness and he detected such 
practices, now and then, but the current of his sympathies 
was too strong to be stayed by such sad experiences. 

To our brethren he was a friend indeed, uniting the kind- 
ness and wisdom of a father with the cordiality and good 
fellowship of a colleague in a common work. I myself look 
back with sadness and joy to many a happy and hallowed 
hour spent in his company. He had the experience of a man 
arrived at the end of an active and long life spent in 
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important offices. He was a wise counsellor, but he had also 
the simplicity of a child. He was easily deceived by the 
designing. 

His mind was richly stored with various learning and 
capable of deep research, but his chief book and the constant 
object of his meditations was the Word of God. With a 
lively fancy, a cultivated and classical taste, an excellent 
memory and a full mastery of his mother-tongue, he was a 
man of admirable conversational talents, and it was a pleasure 
and a gain to listen, sometimes for a long while, to his 
thoughtful and eloquent discourse, replete with sound sense 
and Biblical truth. 

I have said above that he was a man of prayer. That he 
was ! I know no man who is so careful, as our departed friend 
was, of spending a due proportion of his time in secret 
converse with God. He used to rise at five in the morning, 
but, with the exception of the hospital hour, he was accessible 
to nobody ; not even to the greatest personage, before Io or 
11 oclock. In the same manner he would spend the end of 
each day in solitude, retiring after five o’clock and returning 
to the library or sitting room, after six. With social prayer, 
when there were guests which was rather the rule than the 
exception at Kaity, the day was closed, when, indeed, he 
spoke as in the presence of the living God, never making a 
speech instead of a prayer, but addressing in holy awe, 
the Almighty and Righteous Lord of all in the name of Jesus, 
in whom he believed. 

Altogether, his residence at Kaity seems to have been to 
our dear friend the outer court, the vestibule of heaven. Asa 
priest he took up his post between earth and heaven, labour- 
ing in his soul, and interceding for the salvation of the 
Badaga tribe and all the tribes of India, for four blessed years. 
His prayers will be heard, in God’s own time, and his works 
will follow him. 

After his departure—he fell asleep on the afternoon of the 
29th of May—his last will, if any further proof had been 
wanted, bore testimony to his unreserved devotion to the 
cause of the Gospel on the Nilgiris. With the exception of 
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a few legacies, he bequeathed all that he had to the Nilgin 
Mission. Major Minchin, the executor, wrote me, under 
date the 6th of August: “If Ican get £1500 for Kaity, 
the property of the Mission will amount to £3000 at least 
which at 5 per cent would give £150 a year!” 

Thus Mr. Casamajor has secured for the Nilgiris, by his 
liberal bequest, the services forever, as long as there will be a 
German Mission at least, of a missionary. I hope, however, 
that our Committee will be able to have always two, if not 
three, brethren on the Hills, to carry on a mission com- 
menced by so devoted and excellent a friend, in an efficient 
manner, and to open the arms of Christian love, not only to 
the Badaga, but also to the Toda, and the Kota, and the 
other tribes who form the native population of this “sky 
island,” as Ritter calls the Nilgiri Hills. 

I have not seen as much of Mr. Casamajor, as the brethren 
of the Nilgiri Mission. Still I have had the privilege of 
familiar intercourse with him for some weeks at three different 
times: early in 1847, in the spring of 1848 and in March 
and April last, and have carried on a correspondence with 
him which was sometimes very animated. 

In short, your sainted brother, dear Madam, has been a 
noble and a holy man here below, an honour to the religion of 
Christ whom he professed among men and a sweet odour of 
grace to those who knew him. Being a man, he had to bear 
his share of human frailties. His temper might have been 
more equal. He might have been more patient of contradic- 
tion and less firm in retaining his own opinions or prejudices. 
These were faults and blemishes not to be praised, but to be 
excused, in an unmarried gentleman of his age and standing 
who had all his life been his own master, and the centre of 
the society in which he moved. But beneath this covering 
of hairy skins, there was a sanctuary of grace hidden; a 
temple full of incense of prayer, of sacrifice, of love and of 
the very presence of the Lord. 

Among the whole population of the Kaity valley and 
farther, he was held in the highest veneration. To these 
people he appeared almost in the light of a beneficent divinity. 
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When he died, they said, they were sure that he would 
return soon. His name will long be remembered. When 
the Gospel will be known among them they will begin to 
understand and to appreciate the character of a Christian 
man, who was indeed to them as an angel of God. Dear Mr. 
Casamajor had a favourite walk on the farther side of a tank, 
in front of the large hall of his library, overhung by splendid 
trees and shut in by thick bushes. On that spot, he sometimes 
said, he would like to be buried. But when his end drew 
near he changed his mind, having regard to the ignorance of 
the people, who, from veneration, might have set up some 
worship there, and chose the Ootacamund burial ground for 
his resting place. There his body has been committed to the 
earth in the sure hope of a joyful resurrection. The name of 
the Lord be praised ! 

After his death, at which the brethren and Major Minchin 
were present, and which was indeed a peaceful falling asleep 
in Jesus, those who wished to see his body were admitted 
into the house. The villagers came to take leave of their 
friend. ‘ He will come back !” they said. 

One of our Mangalore youths, now on the Hills, gave an 
account of Mr. Casamajor’s death to some of his brethren 
here, adding these words: “We were permitted to enter the 
room and to see the body. It lay upona bier, very beautiful ; 
the face full of smiles, very beautiful !” 

Those who have seen him in life, can imagine the beauty 
which struck this young Hindu Christian so much, and you 
will not yourself have forgotten, nor forget, his beloved face. 
But the glory of the resurrection will be greater, when He 
will have fashioned our vile bodies, according to His own 
glorious body by His almighty power. 

I must conclude, though I would fain continue to speak of 
one so justly beloved, to whom our Mission and myself 
personally owe so much. The letter has grown long, I hope 
not too long. 

May the peace and grace of the Lord be with you, 


dear madam. 
I have the honour, etc. 
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Just behind St. Stephen’s church in Ootacamund on the 
first terrace of the peaceful God’s Acre, not far removed from 
each other, are two monuments over two graves the inscrip- 
tions of which are as follows : 


To THE MEMORY OF 
G. J. CASAMAJOR ESQUIRE, 
M,. Giles, 
WHO DIED AT KAYTY 
29TH May 1849 
AGED 57 ‘YEARS. 


AND I HEARD A VOICE FROM HEAVEN SAYING UNTO ME WRITE, 
BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD FROM HENCE- 
FORTH, YEA, SAITH THE ‘SPIRIT, THAT THEY MAY REST FROM 
THEIR LABOURS AND THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW THEM. 


Rev. XIV, V“13. 


PSABE LLA MONTEITH 
THE BELOVED WIFE OF 
CAPTAIN ROBERT S. DOBBIE 
WHO FELL ASLEEP IN JESUS 
STH SEPT. 2955. 


HER END WAS PEACE. 


READER, COME TO JESUS AND 
THOU ALSO SHALT HAVE PEACE 
IN LIFE AND IN DEATH. 

“WE WALK BY FAITH 

NOT BY SIGHT!” 
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TODAS OF THE NILGIRIS. 
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After spending a day in Kaity, in delightful fraternal 
fellowship with his fellow-missionary, Mr. Metz, visiting 
especially the Badagas and preaching to them, often making 
use of his brother as an interpreter, Mr. Hebich climbed the 
romantic road to the foot of a glorious precipice of Doda- 
betta, then crossed a saddle of lower hills and at last he saw 
Ootacamund, the beautiful sanatarium and seat of Govern- 
ment, spread out before him. He was a lover of nature, 
because he adored the God of nature. After gazing in 
wonder and in praise at the superb scene spread out before 
him he descended into the glorious Ooty valley and went to 
the house of his friend Colonel Coffin, who received him 
as an honoured guest. 

Probably it was at this time that Mr. Hebich went to see 
a Colonel who told his boy to tell the travel-stained padre 
to go away. 

Asking his friend, the Colonel at whose house he was 
staying, for his dogcart, Mr. Hebich hurriedly dressed himself 
in clean clothes and again went to see the Colonel who 
had previously refused to receive him. 

The gentleman seeing his friend’s dogcart naturally fancied 
that his friend had come to see him. To his dismay he met 
Mr. Hebich face to face. As he could not turn him away 
again, he asked him to come into the house. 

Hardly had they taken their seats when Mr. Hebich 
unlimbered his battery and said : 

“ Well, Colonel, now, when I come to you as a rich man 
you receive me, but when I come as a poor man you turn me 
away. So you will not receive the poor, despised Jesus, 
but only the rich Jesus. You will go to hell with your pride ! 
Only the poor in spirit can see God. Come, let us pray, 
and ask Jesus to forgive you.’ 

It is reported that the Colonel repented of his pride and 
became a humble follower of the lowly Jesus. 

Among other friends whom he met up there were his 
spiritual sons Dobbie, Selby and Halliday. With them he 
called on all the European inhabitants of the place, inviting 
them to come to Jesus. As he could find no other place for 
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his meetings he conducted them in an old auction room. He 
invited even the children whom he met on the street to come 
and hear him preach. A lady who was then a small girl told 
me: “You know Mr. Hebich loved every child. When he 
came to Ootacamund he met us and said: ‘ Now, children, 
are you coming to hear me preach ? You must come, put on 
clean dress, brush it, wash your face and look very nice!’ 
But when I came to church and saw him preach I crept under 
the bench. After the service, when I was asked why I 
had hidden myself I replied: ‘I was afraid of the bearded 
man who was so angry and fought somuch!’” Mr. Hebich’s 
loud voice and violent preaching might frighten children in 
church, but they never were afraid of him, when they met 
him in their homes or on the street. 

“T praise God!” Mr. Hebich said, “that I have not come 
to the Hills as a sick man, but only as a tramp !” 

He only spent a few days in Ootacamund and then went 
to Coonoor ten miles south, where he called on old General 
Kennett, a retired officer of the East India Company. At 
once he began showing the Heartbook to the old gentleman 
who was very much interested in. what he heard and saw. 
But when Mr. Hebich pressed all these truths home and told 
the General that in his heart, too, the devil’s menagerie had 
found a home, he arose and tried to leave the room, saying: 
“Now Mr. Hebich | really must go, you are altogether too 
personal !” 

The old missionary, however, persuaded him to stay and 
soon, both he and the General, were down on their knees 
praying God for salvation. When he took his leave General 
Kennett, greatly moved, thanked the humble German for 
his visit. 

After a short stay in Kotagiri, where he was privileged to 
spend the last night of his hill trip before a fire, he closed 
his week’s visit. Time was too precious and too short to be 
spent in rest, even though after eighteen years of strenuous 
service in the plains the old servant of God had certainly 
earned a rest on these salubrious heights. 

The next morning, bright and early, Mr. Hebich descended 
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into the valley below, to go once more to his beloved work, 
While passing through the jungle he was chased by a wild 
elephant and ran, as he had never before run in his life, 
to escape being caught and trampled to death. After a short 
visit to Malapuram, where there was a garrison of troops, 
and also to Calicut, on the evening of the 8th of May he 
reached his beloved church in Cannanore just when Mr. Diez 
was preaching his first sermon in English. How happy all 
were to greet their father and friend! Mr. Hebich was 
very glad to see them all and the many improvements 
that had been made during his absence. Mr. Diez had 
raised the walls of the mission house two feet, thereby 
making the dwelling loftier and healthier and had everything 
ready for the senior missionary so that he might rest after 
all his toil. But how could Mr. Hebich ever rest ? 

As Mr. Diez was succeeding so admirably in Cannanore, 
Mr. Hebich could be more active elsewhere. In Anjara- 
candy he was once more warmly welcomed, for the church 
was growing in grace. He now let the people elect five 
headmen for the guidance of the work. He was pleased 
to see that they chose some of their best men for this office, 
and he called them: ‘Servants of the Church.” Thereafter 
the energetic pastor went to Taliparambu, inspected the work 
there and then returned to Cannanore. 

He had hardly fallen asleep, on the first night after his 
return home from this short tour, when a soldier knocked at his 
door, telling him that the whole village of Tahy was in flames, 
At once he left for this hamlet of fishermen, ready to help in 
every way. He was very much surprised, however, that 
others did not come to the rescue. On enquiry he learned 
that a short time before this there had been a fire in a Moplah 
village. When the soldiers came they were repelled with a 
shower of stones, hence the General had ordered that, in 
case of future fires, none of the soldiers were to help. 

The burning of the huts in Tahy, so closely clustered 
together was a brilliant sight, making the night as bright as 
day. Soon the fire had destroyed the thatched roofs and 
black night once more wrapt all in her gloomy folds. The 
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mission house was one of the few houses that escaped and 
here the poor people now sought and found refuge. 

Sixty-five houses had been destroyed and a mass of weep- 
ing, wailing men, women and children now, surrounded 
the missionary, beating their breasts and tearing their hair, 
in their grief. Mr. Hebich tried to comfort them as best 
he could, but he also admonished them to come to Jesus, 
saying: “For more than ten years we have been preaching 
to you, but you will not believe. You still drink and do evil. 
Repent, repent, repent, lest a greater punishment come 
upon you!” 

The old friend in this their time of need went from 
one group of sufferers to the other followed by a rabble of 
Moplahs who laughed and jeered at every remark he made. 
At last an old Mohammedan seized a burnt stick, and, knock- 
ing the scoffers over the head, shouted : “ You children of the 
devil, be quiet !’’ This awed and silenced them. 

It was said that a Moplah had set fire to the village. 
This disaster was a great hardship to the people, because 
it was the beginning of the rainy season and _ therefore 
impossible for them to rebuild and reroof their huts before 
the rains set in. But even this great affliction did not con- 
vert them, and Mr. Hebich now seriously thought of giving 
up this out-station. 

As everything was making satisfactory progress in Canna- 
nore, the old missionary once more took his staff and started 
for Palghat, for he longed to see this flank of his work as 
strong as the centre. A young, energetic Scotchman had 
succeeded the former Collector, and this new civil servant also 
became the missionary’s warm friend, helping him in every 
way he possibly could. Mr. O’Brien, the frank, genial, witty 
and sometimes hot-blooded Irishman, during the short time 
of his stay in Palghat, had won the esteem of high and low. 
He had gained especially a great influence over a*son of a 
chief man of a town close by who, a short time before this, 
had been murdered by the Moplahs. This youth was drawn 
to Christ and learned to love Mr. O’Brien as a friend, so that 
at one time he plucked up courage and secretly gave hima 
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kiss. But as the lad’s elder brother threatened to kill him, if 
he were to become a Christian, he never made an open pro- 
fession of his faith in Jesus. 

After a tour in the surrounding villages and another visit 
to the Addises in Coimbatore, where he preached to the 
English residents, Mr. Hebich once more returned to Canna- 
nore. At the close.of the year 1852, after finishing his 
accounts, we again find him in Palghat. Then he bought a 
bungalow and began the erection of school houses and a 
church building, and thus laid a foundation for a permanent 
work in this interesting station. 

Mr, O’Brien was now beginning to break down. Owing 
to overwork and exposure to the sun his liver was seriously 
affected and he had to be sent to the hospital in Coimbatore 
for treatment. He had hardly recovered his usual health, how- 
ever, when he went with his brother-in-law to the interesting 
hill tribes, living in the jungle of the Anamalais, the elephant 
hills, some of which are 8000 feet high. These simple 
mountaineers heard the preachers gladly, saying: ‘We do 
not lie. We killevery adulterer. We donot worship idols, but 
only bow down to certain sacred chickens and sheep. We 
live on the produce of the jungle, eating principally bamboo 
corn. Wecannot read, but will gladly hear all you have to 
tell us.” 

Gladly would the evangelists have stayed to teach these 
interesting, open and simple mountaineers, but Paul, the 
Native catechist, nearly died of the malaria of the jungle, 
so Mr. O’Brien sorrowfully had to forsake this promising 
work and return to the plains. 

In the months of August and September, 1853, Mr. Hebich 
made his fifth visit to Palghat. He now began a new work, 
preaching in the weekly markets held in different towns 
around Palghat. About these he reports as follows: ‘We 
have, on this tour followed the weekly markets, in the different 
towns, an institution that offers a glorious opportunity for 
the preaching of the Gospel to large crowds, surpassing those 
gathered at the heathen festivals; for at the markets, the 
people are not excited with fanaticism. These markets are 
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only to be found in the Palghat district, being on different 
days of the week so that we can preach to-day here, to-morrow 
there. This time we visited nine different centres and 
preached at each place three to five times, all four of us 
taking turns. Many hundreds heard the Gospél very atten- 
tively.” 

The report closes with these words: “In conclusion 
Brother Hebich desires to send his special love to his dear 
friends, brethren and children in the Lord, whom, though 
dispersed in all directions, he strives to hold in faithful 
remembrance. We live in times which no doubt try our 
faith. So, instead of growing slack, let us be urged forward 
in the ways of our Immanuel by that word of Peter: ‘If 
the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear ?’—‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever!’ He will not fail neither become faint, 
nor weary. Therefore, beloved, let us be steadfast and look 
up to Him who has begun a good work in us. He will also 
perform it to the praise of the Father. Hallelujah, Amen!” 


Ei Rox XI 1 


Bebirh’s Own. 


Wherefore, my brethren beloved and 
longed for, my joy and crown, so stand 
fast in the Lord, my beloved !—Phzlig- 
Plans 43 I. 


UR dear Lord and Master, in a moment of great ecstasy, 
when He was having triumphant communion with the 
Father, proclaimed the secret of the magnetic power 

that animates and enthuses all great soul winners. It is not 
eloquence, it is not flowery rhetoric, it is not culture that con- 
verts men, but the drawing, literally dragging power of the 
exalted Christ who said: “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto myself!” The exalted Christ has been, is, and 
always will be the greatest drawing power on earth. Dean 
Alford, in a comment on the Greek word helkuso, meaning 
draw, drag, says:—“ By the diffusion of the Spirit in the 
Church manifested in the preaching of the Word, mediately, 
and the pleading of the Spirit, immediately. Before the 
glorification of Christ the Father drew men to the Son, but 
now the Son Himself to Himself. Then it was, ‘no man can 
come except the Father draw him,’ now the Son draws all. 
And to Himself, as thus uplifted, thus exalted ;—the great 
object of Faith.” 

Mr. Hebich always and everywhere exalted the crucified 
Saviour. He it was who was the theme of all his sermons. 
In a spirit of deep gratitude and humility he would say: 
“J have travelled through many ages; yea, have even 
traversed eternities, but nothing ever took my heart captive, 
except the tragedy on Calvary. Hallelujah, Ament? 7 In 
thus exalting the suffering Saviour Mr. Hebich was honoured, 
as usually only royalty is honoured, by having a whole regi- 
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ment named after him; for near and far, the 39th Madras 
Native Infantry Regiment was called : “ Hebich’s Own !” 

But why was this regiment called. Hebich’s Own? It 
received this name because of its loyalty to its old pastor. 
Most of the officers of the regiment and their wives were 
won for Jesus by the humble missionary and all these 
became his joy and crown. Among them were Captain and 
Mrs. Dobbie. As we have already seen, they became 
the warmest friends and admirers of the simpleminded, 
singlehearted German. Of course they did all they could 
to overcome the prejudices of others and to prove how 
untrue and ridiculous much of the bazar talk was that was 
rehearsed at the officers’ mess. 

Captain Sweet also belonged to the 39th Regiment. He 
had been very proud and selfrighteous. He was the pride 
of his regiment, a model officer and gentleman. One night, 
in December, 1852, Mr. Hebich had a long talk with him, 
proving to him that pride and selfrighteousness can never 
make a man right with God; that selfrighteousness is 
sin in the sight of God and that the Captain, as well as 
the poorest and most ignorant of his men, must have the 
imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ if he would stand 
before God. Step by step he led him to the cross of Jesus 
and at last both prayed that Jesus’ blood and righteousness 
might be the officer’s beauty and his glorious dress, so that, 
midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, he, with joy might lift 
up his pardoned head. Then they arose from their knees and 
soon the Captain had faith to sing and say: 

““Bold shall I stand in that great day, 
For who ought to my charge shall lay? 
While, through thy blood, absolved I am 
From sin’s tremendous curse and shame ! 
This spotless robe the same appears 
When ruined nature sinks in years: 

No age can change its glorious hue— 
The robe of Christ is ever new !” 

Another officer in this regiment was a witty Irishman, 
always bubbling over with fun, Captain Archibald Kerr. He 
was the life of his regiment, being a perfect mimic and also 
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able, with a few rapid cuts with a knife to carve the head of 
any man, true to life, on a cane or a stick of wood. Every- 
- body loved genial Kerr, so bright and so cheerful, yet the 
poor man hada heavy cross to bear as his good wife was 
somewhat mentally deranged. 


One day when Captain Kerr was out on the parade ground 
playing cricket, he espied Mr. Hebich riding along the road. 
The grotesque clothing of this unique man and his peculiar 
seat on his horse so unmilitary and strange, so amused the 
Captain, that he dropped his bat threw himself down on the 
turf, kicked his heels in the air and roared with laughter. Even 
though the sight of this strange missionary had so amused 
him, because of his disposition to risibility, yet he gave strict 
orders to his servants never to admit the padre to his house. 
While he thus escaped Mr. Hebich he was still very unhappy, 
and he asked Wm. Gompertz to tell him where to go to get 
rid of his burden. He at last came to Jesus as he was, weary 
and worn and sad, and of course, He found in Him a resting 
place and He did make him glad. Captain Kerr was a 
veritable John Bunyan in allegorical speech. 


Just to illustrate how these converts of the German mission- 
ary won others for the Master, I will copy here a part ofa 
letter written to me on the 23rd of January, 1905, by Colonel 
K. F. Stevenson, a well-known resident of Ootacamund and an 
earnest Christian gentleman. He writes: “I was converted 
through the instrumentality of Captain Kerr, 39th Regiment 
Native Infantry, in October, 1859, and Hebich was the means 
of his conversion. Captain Kerr died of cholera in September 
or October ’62, I think it was, or ’61. Iam not sure which, I 
think the latter. You know the 39th N. I. was called 
‘Hebich’s Own.’ Almost all the senior officers were convert- 
ed through him. I once heard an unconverted officer at 
Madras who was dining at my mess, the 44th N. I, on a 
public night say (when the officers of my regiment were 
joking about Hebich and Hebichites) :—‘ Well you may say 
what you like, but when I was at Bangalore, I always went 
to Hebich’s chapel. He was the only man I ever knew who 
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practised what he preached, —It was a wonderful testimony 
from an unconverted officer.” 

Time and space forbid that I write here about all the 
officers and men of Hebich’s Own regiment who consecrated 
their lives to the service of Jesus. There was silent, thought- 
ful Captain Hart, as different from Captain Kerr as he could 
be, a man who seldom laughed, and yet he was Kerr's warm- 
est friend. There were also other officers, who later on, be- 
came bold witnesses for Jesus, men who were never afraid to 
confess Him before others ; but we must hurry on. 

On the morning of the new year, 1853, Mr. Hebich took 
his usual walk, when he met the General who tried to pass 
him by without saying a word to him. Mr. Hebich, however, 
cheerily called out: ‘Good morning, General, I wish you a 
happy New Year. With all my heart I wish you new life, 
new faith, new strength—everything new !” 

The General remained standing and said quietly: “ Yes, 
yes, may we merit all these blessings this year!” 

This set the old saint thinking. Every step on his way 
home he kept muttering: “Merit these blessings ? Merit our 
blessings ? Merit these blessings! I don’t want to merit my 
blessings. I want them as a free gift of grace from God!” 
The year 1853 was a year full of free gifts of grace from 
God, it was a year in which many gentlemen and ladies, the 
elite of the land, were won for Jesus. 

This year was also to be a year of partings. William 
Gompertz's regiment was ordered to Aden, so the son had to 
part from his father. Before sailing he once more had a 
heart to heart talk with Captain Kerr and a young Lieutenant 
and his wife and persuaded all three to take a firm stand 
for Jesus in this new year. The day after the ship had 
sailed with the troops for Aden, Captain Kerr finally made up 
his mind to join Mr. Hebich’s church. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he called to see Captain Dobbie, to satisfy himself that 
the old pastor's view on the Lord’s supper was orthodox and 
that he did not preach transubstantiation. When he was 
satisfied by this conversation that Mr. Hebich’s teaching was 
orthodox, he joyfully threw in his lot with the Hebichites. 
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The beloved physician, Dr, Foulis, also joined Mr. Hebich’s 
church, so that now the crown and glory of the church in 
Cannanore was no longer the soldier brethren, nor the 
Natives, but the officers, the cultured and noble of the 
land. 

Mrs. R. S. Dobbie’s heart was filled with joy unspeakable, 
as we see from her letters, at all these marvels of grace 
in her husband’s regiment. She was especially delighted with 
the conversion of the corpulent, good-natured surgeon of the 
regiment, Dr. White. It is interesting to learn how Mr. 
Hebich won him for Christ. 

That year the old missionary was suffering from an attack 
of eczema and at last sent his peculiar, narrow bullock coach 
to the doctor, asking him to call and prescribe for him. 
The doctor came, drove up to the front of the house and 
then, much to the amusement of Mr. Hebich, said: “See 
here, parson, I got into this ‘little ease’ coach of yours, but 
how in the world am I to get out ?” 

Mr. Hebich partly pulled and partly lifted the heavy 
doctor out of the coach and brought him into his house. 
After telling him all about his skin disease and getting his 
prescription and advice, the old doctor of the soul said: 
“Doctor, I also see that you are a very sick man and that 
your disease is more than skin-deep !” 

“ How is that ? How is that ?” the doctor enquired. 

Then Mr. Hebich preached to him about the fearfully 
fatal disease of sin and told him about the Great Physician 
ever near, the sympathizing Jesus. The doctor only laughed 
at these remarks and gave a non-committal answer. Soon 
after this Mr. Hebich returned the doctor’s professional call 
and won his wife and many children for Jesus. On the 
first of July the doctor sent some money to Mr. Hebich 
with a small note, stating: “I have spent twenty-one years 
in India and never gave a penny for missions. © Please 
receive this my first gift for God’s work.” During that month 
he joined Mr. Hebich’s church and showed by his conse- 
crated life that a quiet work of grace had cured him of his 
heart’s disease, caused by sin. 

S 
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A new regiment had come to Palghat, the 3rd Native 
Infantry, and on his visits to that station Mr. Hebich now 
found much work to do, for especially the sepoys were great 
scoffers. They said that. if they could only drink and 
indulge in all kinds of sins, they would be willing to go to 
hell, for hell was sure be full of jolly good fellows. In the 
whole regiment Mr. Hebich only found one godly man, an 
officer who had been led to seek God by the sudden death 
from cholera of his beloved wife. This young man soon 
left for England taking the communion, however, with the 
Native church, before his departure. 

On the whole the missionary found the officers of that 
regiment to be, as he termed them, “awful fellows.” Just 
to show the spirit of those wild young men, one instance 
will suffice. Thirteen young officers went shooting in the 
jungle and all were laid up with jungle fever. Twelve died 
and the thirteenth man got well. When Mr. Hebich 
admonished this young officer to give his life to God and to 
be a living sacrifice of praise to Him for his merciful delivery 
from death, the young man flippantly replied: “I don't 
believe that God had anything to do with my recovery. I 
just chanced to get well. It was the fate of my comrades to 
die. When my time comes I too must die. That ends it. 
Why should I praise God for my recovery ?” 

During the very hot season of the year Mr. Hebich had a 
bad attack of ophthalmia, and, as the doctor told him to go 
to the Hills because he was unfit to stay in the plains, he 
now, for the first time in his life started for the Ootacamund 
sanitarium as a semi-invalid. 

On his fifty-first birthday he met an officer in the jungle 
who entertained him very hospitably. The man had not 
been to church for years and had forgotten God and all the 
sweet influences of a godly life. “ Being grateful for all the 
gentleman’s kindness to me, I preached Jesus vigorously to 
him,” Mr. Hebich reports. 

After reaching his destination, he again was very busy 
winning souls for Jesus, while he was waiting for his eyes to 
get well. Among many others whom he visited he now 
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again called to see General Kennett in Coonoor. After prayer 
~ with the General he left him, saying: “He is coming into 
the light !” 

One of Mr. Hebich’s converts was a lady, the wife of an 
officer of the 94th Regiment. She described, before her 
departure for heaven, her experiences in Cannanore thus: 
“Tuesday after Easter, 1851, was the greatest day in my 
life. On that day the Lord graciously revealed all his love 
to me, in the Mission Chapel at Cannanore. He was near 
to Mary and she knew it not, thinking that He was the 
gardener, and how near He has been to me, too, and I knew 
it not! Oh, now I thank Thee, dear Lord, that Thou hast 
saved my soul from hell. I was unable to do anything, 
because I feared to lose this blessed assurance, so I went to 
see my dear pastor, by whose ministrations I had been so 
richly blessed. He showed me how I must live among a 
perverse people. He prayed fervently for me, and so, during 
the rest of the week, I learned to fear more and more my 
evil heart!” On her deathbed her last thought was of 
Cannanore, asking that the church there might pray for her. 
Then she quietly breathed her last and departed this life to 
be with Jesus. 

Another joyful trophy of the year was the Adjutant of a 
regiment stationed at Palghat. After a long struggle and 
much prayer he came into the light, exclaiming full of joy 
and peace: “ It is almost too good to believe that God 
can and does pardon such a sinner asl am! But I know 
itis true! I know it is true !—lIt is strange, however, that I 
cannot talk with my chum about all this. We have been 
together for thirteen years and have all things in common, 
yet we cannot talk together on spiritual subjects !” 

Mr. Hebich introduced the question of religion into one of 
his conversations, and, then and there, the young convert _ 
made a confession of his faith before his friend. The old 
missionary stayed with them till late at night. At last the 
Adjutant’s friend also promised to follow Jesus. 

On his return to Cannanore the old servant of God was 
greatly pained to learn that His Own Regiment had orders 
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to leave and march to the French Rocks. Colonel Budd, the 
officer in command, and twenty-six others were members 
of the conglomorate church in Cannanore. There were also 
many adherents of the church in the regiment. All these 
now took their departure. For the next ten years there was 
a regimental church in the 39th N. I. Regiment and their 
influence for good was felt on sea and land, wherever the 
regiment happened to be. 

The long letter in the next chapter will show the truly 
Christian spirit of the officers of this regiment, but one more 
incident, connected with Hebich’s Own, will perhaps do more 
than anything else to show us the true spirit of devotion that 
- was in the hearts of all. 

The Bishop of Madras on his official tour also visited 
Hebich’s Own regiment. He was much prejudiced against 
the German missionary, because it had been reported to him 
that Mr. Hebich had called the Church of England: “The 
Devil’s Church!” Mr. Hebich had never used such an expres- 
sion. He had denounced the evil security of those who hope 
for salvation because they belong to a church, and had 
called this evil spirit; “The Church Devil!” So the good 
Bishop's prejudice was based on a misunderstanding. 

While in the French Rocks, the Bishop was at a regi- 
mental dinner. The conversation was principally on religious 
topics, even the unconverted officers asking respectfully 
questions about spiritual things. At the close of the dinner 
the Bible was handed to the Bishop and he was requested 
to close the day with prayer. With much surprise he asked : 
“Ts this your general custom, or do you only make this 
request because a dignitary of the church happens to be 
present ? 7 

“Oh, no!” was the reply, “this is our daily custom. 
We never think of leaving the dinner table without reading 
God's Holy Word and having a word of prayer.” 

This filled the good Bishop with joy and removed the 
false impression he had had of Mr. Hebich and his work. 
He remarked: ‘This is indeed something new in a presi- 
dency of India !” 
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Mr. Hebich always kept in close touch with his converts, 
receiving regular contributions and reports from them. He 
organized regimental churches and gave them a constitution, 
according to which they were to order their religious chee 
life. In the archives of the Basel Mission at Cannanore 
I found a draft of these peculiar church rules and regulations 
which are worth preserving in this book. They are as 
follows : 

“A meeting of the brethren and sisters of the 39th 
Regiment N. I., connected with the Rev. Mr. Hebich’s con- 
gregation of Cannanore, was held in Captain H.’s house, on 
Lord’s day, the 4th of November, 1853, to establish some rules 
for conducting their prayer‘meeting at the French Rocks, and 
to come to an understanding as to how they shall act in 
certain supposed cases of difficulty.” 

After a list of members present and absent, the records 
continue to state: ‘The Rev. Mr. Hebich having asked a 
blessing on the consultation, made the following propositions 
which were agreed to :— 

1. That the prayer meetings shall be conducted, as much 
as possible in the same manner as the soldier brethren’s 
meetings at Cannanore, beginning: “In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Then a 
hymn followed by a prayer and reading a chapter of the 
Bible. Then again singing, prayer by two of the brethren ; 
singing, prayer, and so on till the dismissal is pronounced by 
the conductor of the meeting. 

2. That, lest the meetings should be too long or weari- 
some and to prevent repetition, it is desirable that the 
brethren usually should not pray more than five or six minutes 
each at a time, and that each brother more especially pray 
for such particular objects as the conductor of the meeting 
may request. 

3. That singing with humility and joy to the praise of 
God and not to glorify ourselves should be practised some- 
what at stated times, in order to promote a quiet confidence 
and harmony of sounds. 
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4. That all the brethren and sisters shall attend the service 
conducted by the Colonel on Lord’s day morning. 

5. That the first Monday of every month there shall be 
a meeting to ask the Lord’s blessing on all missionaries’ 
labours etc., as at Cannanore, when the collection for the 
Mission at Cannanore will be made known, together with the 
monthly receipts for chapel expenses and charitable purposes. 

6. That the chapel or meeting house shall be open every 
evening for prayers (as stated in paragraph 1), and on Lord’s 
day, Tuesday and Friday evenings, a sermon shall be read, 
in addition to the other means of grace. 

7. That as at Cannanore the brethren shall meet at 
prayer at 2 p.m. on Thursday and the sisters on Mondays. 

8. That if any clergyman of doubtful reputation in 
matters of doctrine should come to preach and perform the 
service appointed by the Commanding Officer, the brethren 
and sisters shall attend to hear and prove him, lest, by re- 
jecting him on hearsay they should give offence. 

g. That the Lord’s Supper, being so great a means of 
grace, it should be received from any minister of the Gospel 
but a Puseyite or a man addicted to Romish practices. 

10. That Natives wishing to join the church should be 
encouraged in seeking knowledge, as much as possible; but 
great care must be taken lest they become puffed up, and, 
by no means, should they be admitted as regular members, 
except Mr. Hebich has examined them, or authorized their 
admission during the visits which, by God’s grace, he purposes 
making to the French Rocks, as means and opportunities 
offer. 

11. That if any unforeseen difficulties should arise, the 
minority, after prayer for guidance and divine consultation 
held regarding them, should yield to the opinion of the 
majority, pending a reference to our pastor, Mr. Hebich, who 
much desires free and frequent communications from the 
brethren and sisters, and also requires every month a letter 
from the leader, with a full account of the church, to which 
he will, D.V., regularly reply.” 

Then comes in Mr. Hebich’s own handwriting the 
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following benediction: “The grace of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, the Father, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost be with us all and all the household 
of our God. Hallelujah, Amen! Yea, now and for evermore, 
Amen. ; 

Ever very affectionately yours in Him, Samuel Hebich.” 


CHAPTER XAIME 


@ Regimental Chucch Letter. 


Knowing, brethren beloved of God, 
your election. How that our gospel came 
not unto you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance ; even as ye know what 
manner of men we shewed ourselves 
toward you for your sake. And ye be- 
came imitators of us and of the Lord, 
having received the word in much afflic- 
tion, with joy of the Eloly Ghost, so that 
ye became an ensample to all that believe. 
I Thessalonians 1; 4-7. 


T is very inspiring to read the “ free and frequent communi- 
cations from the brethren and the sisters of the 39th N. I. 
Regiment stationed at the French Rocks near Seringapa- 

tam to their beloved pastor in Cannanore. These are preserved 
in the archives of the Basel Mission at Cannanore, and 
would fill a volume if they were to be printed. We glean 
from them expressions that prove to us how pastor Hebich’s 
original expressions had become the very speech of these noble 
imitators of their spiritual father and of the Lord. In these 
letters there occur the following characteristic passages : 

“If swearing is any sign of a Hottentot he is one! 

“Stone and stick worshippers. 

“He wants only one thing: Jesus! 

“ At dinner a little beer and wine oiled the tongue of the 
doctor and he launched out in abuse of the Lord’s people. 

“He abused C. and took his oath that he was the biggest 
hypocrite in India. 

“JT desire to return thanks to the good Lord for his great 
kindness and tenderness to such a wicked and rebellious sinner 
as I am !—Yours in the dear Lord Jesus who died for us. 

“ This plumpudding business. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SERINGAPATAM, THE CAPITAL OF TIPPU SULTAN. 


It is very inspiring to read the “‘free and frequent communications from 
the brethren and sisters’’ of the 39th Native Infantry Regiment — ‘‘Hebich’s Own” — 
stationed at the French Rocks, near Seringapatam. 
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“He formerly always spoke of Mrs. W. and she of Major 
W. Now it is: ‘My wife, my husband.’ Praise be to the 
Lamb forever ! 

“The blessed Jesus keep us steadfast in the faith that He 
has blotted out our transgressions and is still an Advocate, 
all powerful, to intercede and forgive if any man sin, because 
He is the Lord, our Righteousness. He is my sin and I am 
His righteousness. His name is Wonderful and this is a won- 
drous change. Hallelujah, Amen! 

“Blessed be the Holy Jesus Name!” etc. etc. 

But no letter is of such universal interest as the general 
“letter from the leader with a full account of the church.” 
This letter has more than 10,000 words. I have abbreviated 
it, so that it is now only about one third as large as the origi- 
nal. The letter gives us a graphic description of the trials 
and triumphs of Hebich’s Own and I am sure it will be read 
with great interest. 


French Rocks, 3rd March, 1854. 
My dear Friend and Pastor :—Grace and Peace ! 

I have so long put off writing to you, from a feeling 
partly of sloth, but more of my inability to describe to your 
satisfaction all that the Lord has been graciously pleased to 
do for us and in us in this place; and what we have done 
or been tempted to do, contrary to His pleasure, that I 
hardly know how to begin now. May the God of Truth, 
Jesus Christ, give me grace neither to colour nor discolour 
anything, and may His peace and blessing be with you 
and all the dear church at Cannanore. 

On Thursday, the 9th instant, we met in the bungalow 
rented for our services for the first time, at 6 o'clock p.m., 
there being present Mr. W., & dear K., Johnny C., Mrs. R., 
our Apothecary’s wife, and her mother, Mr. B., and Mr. and 
Mrs. C., and Edward H., and we prayed that our Blessed 
Lord, who works not by power, nor by might, but by His 
Spirit, would pour out the spirit of prayer and faith and love 
abundantly on us all, and on all whom he should bring 
into that house; and that He would greatly increase our 
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members and make us and that house a means of blessing 
to many who are afar off. And surely He did greatly bless us 
with His presence there, and has not since been unmindful 
of our prayers, for our number of attendants has gone on 
increasing, until this very evening, the third of March, dear 
Mr. B. being present for the first time, and also several 
more band boys, amongst them two Roman Catholics, the 
room was filled by thirty-six souls. 

Although, dear friend, I do desire with my whole soul 
to praise and thank our adorable Saviour and God for these 
great signs of His love and care for us, and so manifest 
answers to our petition, yet I feel at times quite weighed 
down at my ignorance and weakness, and inability to do 
even a small part of what I feel that one in my position 
ought to be doing, when the Spirit is so stirring among us. 
I only wonder why it has pleased the Lord to put such a 
feeble, poor sinner as I am, in my place as leader ; and when 
any little difficulty arises, or I sée others somewhat dis- 
contented, I am often tempted to give it up, and think 
I should be more at ease, if in a less responsible position. 
But I thank the Lord that He has not left me to my own 
timorous counsels and evil desires, and He has shewn, in 
some degree, the causes of my despondency, viz., unbelief 
in His word: “I am with you always;” and also a wicked 
longing for the praise of my brethren and looking always 
for comfort in their good opinion, rather than in my heart 
not condemning me. 

You may be sure that Satan has not been idle in his 
endeavours to divide or weaken us, but hitherto they have 
been in vain and tended more to the glory of God, by uniting 
us closer and making us more intimate with one another, 
and zealous in exhorting one another to trust only in Jesus, 
and to be watchiul against the Roaring Lion. As an account 
of these different attacks will, I think, be interesting and 
more likely to give you a correct opinion of our spiritual 
state, I will endeavour to relate them severally, in order 
as they occurred since we arrived. 

On my arrival dear C. told me that the Colonel required 
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all of us bachelors always to attend mess, and that he would 
be offended at any one being absent. As the dinner hour 
was seven o'clock and our meetings were fixed for half-past 
six o'clock, this report, if true, would have put a stop to the 
meetings, unless the hour was changed. As further argu- 
ments for which change, the necessity of evening exercise 
and the band-playing were brought forward; and it was 
surmised that the dear Colonel would attend at four or half- 
past four o'clock, but not if we met later. 

I was much against any change whatever, fearing that 
other alterations would be required, to suit any other person 
who might be expected or inclined to attend, and also because 
it would necessarily prevent the officer of the day, the 
Adjutant, the drummers, the sepoys, and all who had to 
attend roll call, or drill or any other duty. H. agreed with 
me and we had much talk and many arguments about it, W. 
being the most eager advocate for the change and stating that 
the Colonel would come at.four o’clock. 

On my asking whether the Colonel himself had said so, 
and had spoken about regular attendance at mess, it turned 
out that both were surmises, the Colonel having never been 
spoken to on the subject ; and thus the devil had disturbed 
us and made us all hot in arguing on supposition. It was 
then agreed that I should see the Colonel as soon as possible. 
So the next day, Thursday the 12th, we having arrived on 
the Tuesday, the Lord gave the grace to take our Rules 
to the Colonel and smoothed away every difficulty. I was 
with him nearly two hours, and he was very frank and kind 
and I felt sure that our Commanding Officer loved God. He 
said that he would be happy to aid us, and attend on the 
sermon days, but he had not the gift of prayer, and was 
much astonished to hear from Hebich that we all had this 
gift. He had for five years prayed to God for this gift, but 
last year or lately when Mrs. G. was dying at Mercara (I 
think) and her sister sent for him and asked him to pray at 
her bed-side, he knelt down with them, but could not 
say a word. He had constantly lamented it, especially 
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at family prayers, when a word might often be added 
seasonably, and the heart often wished to express more than 
was in the written prayer. 

I said: ‘Have you ever tried to pray before others, and 
do you pray from your heart or from a book in your closet ? 
And do you ever pray aloud ?” 

He said that he generally used a form of prayer and had 
not met with other persons for prayer. So I asked, if he had 
never tried, how he could say that he had not what he calls 
“the gift ?” And I recommended him to tell the Lord Jesus 
his wants and wishes in his own words, just as they came to 
his mouth from the heart aloud in his closet ; and invited him 
to join us, and I was sure that if he felt his poverty and sins, 
and continual need of forgiveness, and the guidance of the 
Spirit, he would feel necessitated to ask for them. That it is 
not fine language nor long prayers that move the arm of God, 
but the humbleness of faith, which shows that the supplicant 
believes in the will and power of our Lord to grant whatever 
is good for us, and which makes us to say to Him, as to our 
loving and affectionate earthly father or mother: ‘“ Forgive, 
feed, clothe, watch over me! I am thirsty, give me living 
water! I am sick, | am weak and ignorant and full of sin and 
iniquity and filth. Oh heal and wash and cleanse me !’’—And 
more to this effect. 

The Colonel then began talking about you, and said: “I 
like Hebich very much, but he has some strange notion about 
the Lord’s Supper and human perfectibility ! By which latter 
expression,’ he said, “he meant that you used to teach that 
men in this world could become so perfect that they not 
only never sinned, but never had any inclination or tempta- 
tion to sin.” 

I replied that you simply take the Lord’s words: “ This 
is my body,” as He spoke them, and did not dare nor wish 
to say, that He said one thing and meant another ; nor did 
you attempt to explain them, it being sufficient for you that 
the Lord said so ; and secondly, after referring to Paul’s thorn 
in the flesh, and St. John’s first Epistle, regarding the inner, 
spiritual new man, I said, that whatever you might have 
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thought or taught five years ago, I am certain, that you do 
not now teach so, but constantly speak of these devilish 
carnal lusts and passions and worldly desires, and of the 
tyranny they would exercise over us, unless we are ever flee- 
ing to and resting on Jesus whose work it is, and who only 
is able, to deliver us from them. 

He said: “ That’s the doctrine of the Church of England, 
but Hebich goes beyond that !” 

After this, I told the Colonel that I had heard that he was 
very particular about attending mess, and that having been 
appointed leader, in which position as servant of all, it would 
be my duty and wish to attend and conduct the means of 
grace, whenever required at our meetings, I wished to know 
whether he would object to my being absent from mess two 
or three nights a week. 

He replied that I was not to imagine that he would object 
to, or throw any obstacle in the way of the performance of 
such good intentions, but “if we (thus identifying himself with - 
us) stay away three or four nights a week, it will be very bad 
for the young fellows who are left at mess to doas they like, 
and I think we had better meet so as to have it over in time 
to go to mess.” 

On Wednesday, the 18th January, the band played out 
in the open air, and none of the brethren or sisters having 
attended, the Colonel remarked on it, and took Mrs. W. to 
task about it. She answered faithfully that it was not good 
for her soul, because the music drew her back to worldly 
and carnal thoughts. But W. was quite inclined to go and 
he told us he could not see any harm, and thought that by 
yielding to the wishes of the world and joining with them so 
far, they would be drawn to us; and, in fact, this music by 
exciting a sort of pleasing melancholy sobered his thoughts, 
and sometimes made him think that all is vanity, and of his 
sins, and of God. This disturbed me and some others con- 
siderably, as we feared this evil spirit, knowing that a child 
of God, mixing with the world in their amusements, so that 
he could not be separate from them, would never draw away 
any from the devil’s host (or, be most unlikely to do so) ; and 
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ran more hazard of his own soul being injured. However, 
next Wednesday, he and Mrs, W. went in their carriages and 
invited Mrs. H. to go with them to the band, and on her 
positively declining, and stating her reasons, they went with- 
out her; and I think W.’s opinion must have been somewhat 
altered as to his likelihood of doing good, for when after 
(Thursday) prayer meeting next day, we again begged him 
not to go as it gave us pain and made too marked a distinction 
between him and Mrs. W. and the other brethren and sisters, 
at which the world rejoiced, saying that he (W.) was a good 
fellow he answered: “The Lord forbid that they should 
speak well of me!’ We also told him that formerly, whilst 
in the world, we had often been quite subdued and melan- 
choly, while listening to band and music at large parties, 
but we were not at all satisfied with the dancing, rioting or 
sweet sounds, and though we laughed, we only verified the 
proverb: ‘Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the 
end of mirth is heaviness,” so that he could not look upon his 
feelings as any sign of grace, or as an evidence that his going 
to the band was not objectionable. I think that neither he 
nor Mrs. W. have been since, and that, in consequence of our 
not attending, the band has been ordered not to play out, 
which gives the boys another night to attend our meeting. 

The next attempt to seduce us back to the world was an 
endeavour of the Colonel’s to get up ladies’ parties at the 
mess, ‘in order to do away with the separation, and induce 
more sociability and make us all, what we ought to be, 
one family.’ 

On the 26th of January, on which day [ had written in 
exaltation to D. as if our horn was exalted for ever, when H. 
came to the prayer meeting he said that the Colonel had 
called and mentioned his wish to have these ladies’ parties 
and that W. and Mrs. W. had agreed to go. This following 
so soon alter the band business shewed us how urgent 
the devil was to get some of us back to the world, or to 
separate us. After prayer meeting H. said he and Mrs. H. 
would not attend, even if well; and when H., K. and H. had 
gone home C, and T. talked for an hour or more with Mrs. 
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W. against it. His arguments, as before, were founded on the 
kind but false principle that by yielding a little of our strict- 
ness to please the world, we should draw them to us and get 
opportunity of speaking to them for their souls’ good, whereas 
by refusing we estranged them more. 

Soon after this, I was on the sick list for four or five days, 
and one night C. returning from mess said that the Colonel 
had received an invitation from the Mysore Rajah to visit 
Mysore and bring his officers to witness a grand tamasha 
(festival) on the celebration of his 6oth birthday, and the 
Colonel had expressed a desire that we should attend ; and at 
first he thought that it would be right to go, considering the 
Colonel's remark equivalent to an order. I said it would be 
only paying honour to the devil, as the Rajah would be 
surrounded with Brahmans, and every ceremony would be 
in worship of some devil, and of course the Colonel could not 
make us go. To which he assented and said that he should 
not go, though had he been alone he might have been misled. 
The Colonel had some talk with H. and K. about it, and 
could not see what harm there was in going there, or why 
we should object, for, as had been said before we left Canna- 
nore: “ He does not know yet what sort of people he has 
got amongst !” 

A few nights after Captain C., one of the Mysore Com- 
missioners who has to do with this District and the Rajah, 
was at mess, when the Colonel again repeated the invitation 
and next morning on parade he said that he did not wish 
more than two officers to remain behind, but that two must 
do so, to look after the regiment ; and all who were going 
must send in their names, and he advised our going, as it 
would be a fine sight, such as we might have no opportunity 
of seeing again. H. and K. already declined, and W., C. and 
T. now did so, though I must confess that my old man had a 
longing rather, to see the dancing and tricks of the Rajah’s 
Europeans (men and women equestrians), and some girls 
whose wonderful dancing on ropes was spoken of. It appear- 
ed that the Colonel was not pleased at us; he was very rest- 
less, gave us continued drill and employment, and seemed to 
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prefer the society he met in the billiard room, though he still _ 
attended our Tuesday and Friday meetings, where we prayed 
to be delivered from these snares of Satan, and I read Whit- 
field’s sermons which all condemn entirely such mingling 
with the world. 

A few days after this C. and T. hada visit from Mr. G. 
who soon let out that he too had received an invitation from 
the Rajah and asked whether we were going. Wesaid : “ No, 
and could not think it a place fit for any child of God to go 
to; for there would be half-naked women (Europeans) danc- 
ing in the air, and half-naked Native women on the ground ; 
and (C. added) it was mocking God to pray: “ Lead us not 
into temptation ;’’ if we proposed going where there was 
everything to tempt the lust of the flesh, of the eye, and pride 
OF life)? 

He pooh-poohed these notions altogether and said that he 
thanked God it was quite different with him ; that such exhi- 
bitions, instead of exciting his lusts only disgusted him entire- 
ly, and he could return home thanking God for the disgust 
he felt at them. 

I then told him that as every ceremony performed on 
such occasions was in honour of some Hindu god, by being 
present as an invited spectator, he was a partaker, and so 
the Brahmans around the Rajah would consider him. 

At this he laughed much and asked whether Moham- 
medans could suppose we were worshipping Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sahib, by visiting their tombs, which they consider 
holy, and which he had visited twenty times, and generally 
gave to the attendants something. 

I replied that he ignored worshipping Mussalmans who 
might be very likely to imagine that he came to do honour to 


the saints, and, at all events, he was countenancing the devil's 
business. 


“Oh!” he said, “I see what it allis. All the people 
I have met, all you people, who come from Cannanore, from 
‘Hebbeck,’ have these strange notions about praying to Jesus, 
To me it appears very conceited ; and to be always addressing 
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Jesus as God, is grating and offensive. Our Lord himself 
told a// to pray: ‘Our Father’ !” 

We replied: “ Not all, but only His disciples to whom He 
revealed the Father, and who were fellow-heirs with Him.” 

G. said: “Yes all are to pray, ‘Our Father,’ and at all 
events when the Son has revealed the Father, then you can 
pray to Him from that time, and need not go to the Son every 
time after |” 

He quoted a great deal from the Old Testament, but two 
or three texts were wrongly quoted from the New Testament, 
and he was annoyed at being corrected, because it exactly 
upset his argument. 

We told him that in Jesus Christ is the fulness of the 
Godhead: “I and my Father are one.” And, as the Father 
has given all judgment to the Son, that all men should honour 
the Son, hence we are quite satisfied, for in the Son we have 
the Father also, and approach the Father in the only accept- 
able manner. 

He talked a great deal, and very fast and dictatorially and 
became hot, if not angry, two or three times, particularly 
when talking about you and those whom the Lord has given 
you. But our blessed Master kept us quiet and cool, and so 
with all his learning he was foiled. 

Soon after he left, 1 went to W. to warn him against him, 
as being in this business nothing more than a servant of the 
devil, to invite us to join in honouring Satan, because having 
himself yielded to the tempter by accepting the invitation, 
he was forced to do the devil’s work in seducing others. 

He was talking to W. when I got there, but left im- 
mediately, having failed in seeing Mrs. W. or Miss R.; the 
former of whom I thought might perhaps have been inclined 
to go, to please the Colonel. From dear H., on whom he 
called before coming to us, he had received a blow also, 
being told that the Rajah’s party could be no place for a 
Christian. Thus again did our Lord give us grace to see and 
resist the snares of the devil, and also made us more watchful 
at finding how he puts on the form of an angel of light, in 
thus using the children of God for his messengers. 

a 
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Some of his arguments against praying to Jesus (or rather 
to show how unusual and unnecessary it is to do so) disturbed 
C. and me for a short time, but very slightly, for when we 
looked up the texts he had quoted, we found the inferences 
sometimes incorrect, sometimes the quotation, and he said 
that it is ridiculous to infer that all the Scripture was only 
about Him. 

We have not seen him since, but heard from the Colonel 
that he and his wife and sister or cousin went to the Rajah’s 
party, where I hope they were exceedingly disgusted as the 
Hunsoor doctor got drunk before the Rajah ! 

The next day the Colonel told us that the Lord Bishop 
“was much pleased with what he had seen and heard of the 
regiment, but was astonished at not seeing the ladies at 
mess, as they always came to meet him,” and the Colonel 
hoped they would come soon. And again at the mess table 
he repeated that he could not understand why they should 
object to meet the officers of their own corps, that ought to 
be as one family, and, on my saying I did not think they 
would come, he grew angry and wanted to know why, 
which I did not tell him, as he could not understand it. 

The Colonel also wished to get up a library, in which we 
should take religious newspapers as well as other books. I 
objected, and so did H. and C., unless we knew what books 
were to be got; so that was dropped, J. remarking: “Of 
course we know what sort of books you would like !” 

Now all this plumpudding business arises from the Colonel 
not comprehending why we should be separated from the 
world, and desiring to make us one family of brethren and 
sisters. A few days after, he, S.,O. and J. went to the 
Rajah’s party and remained there five days. When the 
Colonel returned he told H. and K. that he was going to pro- 
pose the ladies’ parties in earnest. K. told him why the sisters 
could not come, and rather intemperately or unwisely said he 
(K) would not attend mess, unless he was obliged to, for he 
had no pleasure in it. 

This occurred in the Colonel’s house, after orderly 
hour, and the Colonel pointing over to a sepoy said: “I 
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suppose we shall have you preaching to the sepoys soon. 
You had better not ; I will soon put a stop to that !” 

They then came to the mess house, where we were all 
assembled on duty, D. being also present. After the work 
was done, the Colonel proposed that the ladies should be 
invited the next Thursday, and asked W. whether he had any 
objection. To which he answered: “No!” But D., on the 
Colonel saying he was sorry Mrs. D. was too poorly to 
come, said he hoped not to offend, but he must decline 
attending, and also, even if able, Mrs. D. would not accept the 
invitation. 

The Colonel thought us unreasonable and said: “St. Paul 
says: ‘Inthe world but not of the world!’ I am sure he 
would not have objected to these parties !” 

I replied that Paul was speaking of duty, but it was no 
duty of the ladies to come to a mess party and so they would 
be voluntarily joining in the pleasure of the world by coming 
there. 

Well, the Colonel would have the invitations issued, and 
he would see if he could not get the ladies to come, and he 
then said: ‘Come along S. and have a game of billiards !” 

However D. stopped him and told his reasons privately, 
when the Colonel said: “Ill see Mrs D. about it!” 

In the meantime W., in reply to a question from me, told 
me that his wife would not come, though he would not tell 
the Colonel so; but he told him that I wanted to speak to 
him. I then told the Colonel that he was wrong in supposing 
that these parties would increase the sociability of the regi- 
ment, that, on the contrary they would be sure to give rise 
to causes of offence. .He then went away with D. to see 
Mrs. D. who had grace to speak to him firmly and faithfully 
saying, that if it pleased the Lord to restore her to health, 
she hoped to devote it to a better purpose than he proposed, 
and she felt sure there must be something wrong in the 
Christian who could join in these pleasures of the world 
willingly. 

The Colonel had opened this conversation by saying: 
“He wanted a sensible woman in the corps, and therefore he 
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had come to her!” But he soon found out that she also 
is mad. 

From D. he went to W., where, not meeting with much 
encouragement, he said that he gave up the idea. 

I should have said that the Colonel had previously 
obtained a half-assent from W. on behalf of Mrs. W., which 
made him persevere, and us tremble, lest it should cause a 
division amongst us. Blessed be the name of the Lord who 
thus kept us in one mind, and showed us how much strength 
there is in union, since the devil so desires to separate us ! 

As an instance of how our walk is watched by the 
Natives, the Tamil schoolmaster, observing of the Colonel 
that he also was a Vamazee (or praying man) said to H.: 
“You praying people are on one side, and those who will not 
pray on the other, but the Colonel is on both sides! How 
is that ?”—And J. said to W.: “The Colonel is my ideal of 
a true Christian, but I can’t understand you people !” 

Of dear W. I have to say, that although his name has so 
often appeared in this letter, as being the cause of anxiety to 
the brethren, by what we consider his most imprudent 
ideas and dangerous thoughts of winning sinners from sin by 
becoming a part partaker with them in their foolish pleasures, 
yet he is full of love to the Lord and the brethren and very 
desirous of winning souls; and in cheerfulness and gratitude 
for all His mercies, and humility of spirit, he is a pattern to 
us all. Mrs. W. likes to hear about the Lord’s name and 
work, but she never attends the sisters’ prayer meetings. 

Miss R. is full of love to the Lord and very diligent in 
stirring up others, and she meets, as leader, with the sisters 
at chapel on Monday morning, and Miss W., who has 
become quiet and quite a different person in outward 
behaviour since Miss B. left with the F.’s, is also regular in 
attending chapel. Dear Mrs. W. has, I think, begun to find 
the pleasure and desirability of Christian communion, and 
scarcely ever is absent from her place in the meetings ; and 
though her constitutional shyness and humbleness of spirit 
make her at present too nervous to join the sisters’ prayer 
meetings, I trust she will do so ere long, as she did find 
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yesterday, when Miss R. went to see her and pray with her, 
that two can be more warm together than one alone. 


In Major W., even Mrs. W. begins to think, there must be 
something sadly faulty, as he will not join the brethren and 
cannot speak of Jesus. For our dear Colonel, whom we fully 
feel to be a brother in Christ Jesus, we have to thank our 
dear Lord and Saviour Jesus for sending him among us 
to make the rough places smooth, and also for the means of 
grace, conducted by him in the Station church, twice on 
Lord’s day at which he has hitherto read excellent discourses 
from Messrs. Cheyne, Buder, Beveridge and the Madras 
Pulpit. He is regular in his attendance on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings at our meeting house and I think hears and 
ponders on what he hears. 


The dear Colonel has not prayed nor does he attend our 
private prayer meeting on Thursdays, but he gave us one or 
two good hints about our praying in the chapel, for which 
I thanked him. At first from having been accustomed to 
pray in small numbers among brethren and sisters only, we 
prayed for individuals by name, asking the Lord to convert, 
heal, strengthen, and do to him or her, according to their 
great need; but as our numbers were increasing by the 
attendance of many unconverted souls who could not under- 
stand our meaning, and who are also of much inferior rank, 
the Colonel quietly suggested: “Give up mentioning one 
another by name, lest in a short time some drummer, with 
the gift of prayer, should intercede for that old sinner the 
Colonel!” May the Lord bless him exceedingly and save 
him and us from all error ! 


Dear H. is the same loving, gentle, unselfish brother, as at 
Cannanore, and though much occupied, since 5S.’s accident, 
he is desirous of redeeming the time and diligent in every ~ 
good work. Dear K. is very fine. He reads the Word of 
God much and prays much and is a faithful friend to me, 
and quick to discern the encroaches of the devil. There is 
frequently a grumbling, discontented spirit in me, on account 
of the constant drill or something equally trifling which 
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dear K.’s uncomplaining patience, under his great trials, 
rebukes exceedingly. 

Drummer H. has been ailing much, but he is steadfastly 
holding fast that which he has received. He is diligent 
among his young brothers and friends in the band. He too 
prays with unction, and meets with Mc C. Sepoy Vedamullay 
is now at Hunsoor. He was very zealous while here, in 
reading and speaking with and to other sepoys. I believe 
he knows and loves the Lord Jesus who redeemed him, 
and is an heir of eternal life. He much needs your prayers 
in that heathen place, where he is to remain alone for three 
months, amid many temptations. 

Mr. R., our Apothecary, attends chapel as often as he has 
time, but I cannot say more than that he has been brought 
up among godly people, and has, I believe, a desire to save 
his soul. His mother-in-law, Mrs. B., wife of a Private in the 
25th Regiment K. O. B. at Cannanore, is a fine soul whom 
Mrs. H., Mrs. D., and Miss R. lke most of those who 
meet with them. There are others who join, to a certain 
degree, but not yet fully. 

I trust soon, by God's grace, to introduce them all to you, 
and that, by the Lord’s blessing on your speech and preach- 
ing, theirs and our faith may not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God. 

We pray that you may be a blessing to many on your 
journey hither and be brought, safe and soon among us, 
and that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ may abound in 
you and all the dear church, black and white with you, 
now and evermore! Pray for S., who is still in darkness, 
and, I fear, hardening himself, and for us all, that we may 
watch and be sober, and be found ready at the coming of our 
Lord ! 

‘ eae God of peace be with you and your affectionate pupil 
POs: 
Concluded. French Rocks, 17th March, 1854.” 
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Cree TER XX1V. 


Fire. 


Surely, the wrath of man shall praise 
thee !—Psalm 76; ro. 


HE Natives of India are often called: “The mild Hindus !” 
This name indicates only one side of their character. 
They are mild in the same sense that all creatures in 

this land are mild. The cattle apparently are never wild, 
but so patient that a little child can drive and beat them, and 
they never seem to resent harsh treatment. The birds in 
the trees are so tame that they seldom fly away on the 
approach of man. All domestic animals come and go in the 
houses of the ryots or farmers as freely as the people them- 
selves and are as much at home there as they are. Even the 
crows and monkeys are not molested and are as mischievous 
and impudent as the worst of thieves. Only the poor half- 
starved dogs are ever beaten, and one occasionally hears them 
howl with pain as they prowl for food. 

When one goes out into the fields and sees the timid, 
fleet antelopes grazing one is amazed at the quiet way they 
look at the ryot at his daily toil. They do not fear him, nor 
his cattle. All the animals live together in peace. They are 
seldom molested and so the birds and the beasts of the field 
are as mild as the Hindus. 

But we must not forget that India is also the home of the 
fierce, untameable tiger and cheetah and these beasts of prey 
show no pity, when their wrath is kindled. Inthe Hindu’s 
heart all the gentle, mild animals of his quiet village home ~— 
dwell, but lurking away in hidden recesses, there are passions 
as fierce and untameable as the tigers of his jungle. We 
shall in this chapter see the tiger in the hearts of the Hindus 
show his fangs. It is generally the wounded tiger that is 
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dangerous and kills man, so it-is the wounded Hindu, wound- 
ed in his religious susceptibilities, who shows his ferocious 
nature. Is he different in this from other mortals? I trow 
not ! 

The year 1853, as we have seen, was one of the most 
fruitful in the winning of the souls of gentlemen and ladies ; 
but, there was a decrease in the work among the Natives. 
While all the other stations on the West Coast reported an 
increase in membership that year, Cannanore reported a 
decrease of forty-five. This fact made the Committee in 
Basel devise plans for the more successful prosecution of the 
work among the Natives in this station. 

The great question confronting the Committee was 
how to establish a permanent, self-propagating church, in 
Cannanore, for Mr. Hebich’s remarkable church was after all 
only an unstable body, made up of the flotsam and jetsam of 
a military station. The regiments came and went and many 
souls were won for Jesus, but, with the regiments, most of 
the church members also came and went, and were scattered 
here, there and everywhere. Unless something could be done 
to win resident members the church might become extinct 
almost at any time. 

But what was to be done ? Owing to the peculiar family, 
or clan system in Malabar, the converts are cut off from every- 
thing. Conversion to them meant literally not only the 
forsaking of father and mother, brother and sister, but also 
the loss of houses and lands and every means of making a 
living. How were the feeble converts to live? By alms? 
Missions are not beneficiary institutions established for the 
support of converts in idleness ! 

The converts must work for a living. But how are they 
to work, if there is nothing for them to do? These perplex- 
ing questions forced Mr. Hebich and the Basel Mission to 
face the industrial situation and to inaugurate the greatest in- 
dustrial mission factories in the world. At first agricultural 
settlements were tried, but these proved a partial failure, for 
many of the tenants, instead of being working bees, were 
only drones. They would not pay their taxes, nor give 
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anything to the Mission for the use of the land. Tenants 
will not take the same interest in landed property that 
owners do. The official opinion of the Mission after a long, 
fair trial was that the 2620 acres of mission lands were “ the 
leaden weight that hinders the progress of the Mission, the 
blight that kills the growth of the work and the Alp that 
lies on all the interests of the church.” 

All kinds of new industries were tried, such as raising 
silk worms and making silk, preparing arrowroot flour, press- 
ing cocoanut oil, lockmaking, coppersmithing, carpentering, 
clockmaking, pottery, blacksmithing, ef hoc genus omne. 
But all these industries proved to be, more or less, failures. 

The first successful industry was the press and book 
bindery in Mangalore, begun in 1841. Then the weaving of 
cotton goods was introduced and this has become a colossal 
success, as well as the making of roofing and flooring tiles. 

All the work of these different industries was done 
under the direction of an Industrial Commission, consisting of 
capitalists in Europe who furnished the money for these 
great establishments. An efficient business man, G. Pfleiderer, 
Esq., was sent out to India to superintend all these industries, 
and, as all the factories were placed an a sound business 
basis, they became successful in every way. 

In the year 1859 the Industrial Commission was formed 
into a stock company, the Mission only owning about 1200 
pounds’ worth of stock, all the rest being subscribed for by 
the stockholders who receive five per cent. on their invest- 
ment, the rest of the profit being given to the Mission. 

Since the year 1882 all the varied industries of the 
Mission are controlled by a Trading and Industrial Commis- 
sion who now own property worth many thousands of 
pounds. Of all mission industries the Basel Mission indus- 
tries are the most successful in the world, but even these could 
not succeed so wonderfully if it were not for the economical, 
efficient, self-sacrificing Industrial Brethren, principally lay 
missionaries, who lay their talents on the altar of God and 
who receive no higher salaries than the other missionaries. 

In connection with the factories there are now savings 
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banks, agricultural and building loan associations, insurance, 
sick and death benefit societies, etc. All the employees, 
Christian and heathen, earn fair wages, and, on the whole, 
the work has been a brilliant success, well worthy of imitation 
and study by all friends of missions. 

These industries solved the social question of the Mission 
and put Mr. Hebich’s church on a permanent basis. As so 
energetic and efficient a merchant as Mr. Pfleiderer now took 
the finances of the Mission on his shoulders, Mr. Hebich was 
free to give his whole time and strength to evangelistic work ; 
hence in the month of March he, with his band of preachers, 
went as usual to the heathen festivals. Instead of giving 
books and tracts away, as in former years, he now began 
selling them. The people laughed at this new move of the 
missionary and shouted: ‘The padre has turned shop- 
keeper !” 

A Brahman who bought several books, however, said: 
“Well, | want these little books, because I know that our 
idols are only stone !” 

That year the missionary party had a good hearing by the 
people and none of them dreamt of any danger to their work. 
Suddenly they were informed that, during their absence, 
a fire had destroyed much property in the mission compound 
in Cannanore. As Mr. Diez and Dr. Gundert were in the 
station at the time, I will here give Mr. Diez’s account of the 
disaster :— 

‘“Gundert was a man of prayer. Oh, how childlike were 
his prayers! While Hebich, with all the catechists, was 
attending the idol-feast in Taliparambu and Gundert happen- 
ed to be with me in Cannanore, the fire was started. On the 
gth of March, 1854, a drunken soldier had set fire to his wife’s 
dress, and almost immediately, the palmleaf roof of their 
house was in flames. The sparks were flying far in every 
direction, igniting other roofs. Four out-houses of the 
mission house, as well as the weaving establishment were 
destroyed by fire. If a large straw stack, the fodder for the 
oxen for the next rainy season, had caught fire, Hebich’s 
house as well as the church would also have been destroyed. 
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But just at the most critical moment the wind veered around 
and all danger was past. Standing at the straw stack 
Gundert had been silently praying !” 

Dr. Gundert, however, only writes that in a marvellous 
way a plantain tree kept the fire away, even though its leaves 
had been scorched by the fire, where they came in touch with 
the straw! The good doctor had not only been praying 
however, but also working, until he nearly fainted away. 
In Cannanore eighteen roofs were destroyed by that fire in 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. Diez now had to work very hard to rebuild all these 
houses. He replaced the burnt looms in the weaving establish- 
ment with European hand looms, opened a bakery and a shop 
for the sale of general merchandise, and put tile roofs on 
some of the burnt houses. He worked hard to repair all the 
damages of the fire, but worried because he could find no 
time for the study of Malayalam. Some extracts from the 
report for the year, written by Mr. Hebich, will be of interest. 
He writes : 

“The past year has been a very trying one; yet the Lord 
always vouchsafes strength as the day is. A great fire which 
consumed many of the native houses in the neighbourhood, 
on the 9th of March, 1854, also reached our compound and 
destroyed the school and other buildings. The greater part 
of the mission premises were saved by a favourable change 
of the wind at the very moment of need. 

“Some progress has been made towards the solution of the 
difficult problem of providing useful and remunerative labour 
for the enquirers and also for those Native Christians who 
are dependent on the Mission for their subsistence; and 
several workshops have been erected, on a plan similar to 
that pursued in Mangalore. Some who would not work have 
been told that neither should they eat, and in this manner a 
weeding of the Native congregation has been effected. 

“The Lord saw fit to visit us with cholera. Two members 
of the Mission also were attacked, Brother Diez and Mrs. 
Gundert, but the Lord blessed the means for their restoration ; 
while at the French Rocks, Chirakal and Cannanore several 
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church members were suddenly called away. A young woman, 
the wife of a catechist, died in peace, wishing, in her last hours 
that the hymn: “All is well,’ should be sung. Also 
Philippina, the wife of Silas, was glad to go to her heavenly 
home A poor orphan girl who had never shown what passed in 
her heart, surprised us by the fervour of her devotion and the 
calmness with which she exhorted and bade farewell to her 
surviving sister. Others had neither time nor strength left to 
give evidence of their faith.” 

During this year one of the ablest and most intellectual 
men of the Tijers took his stand with the Christians. As his 
life shows us how great are the obstacles to be overcome by 
converts who thus have to forsake all to follow Jesus, we will 
here copy the report of this remarkable conversion as written 
by Mr. Hebich : 

“ Ramotti, an intelligent Tier, had obtained a copy of the 
ten commandments seventeen years ago, before a missionary 
was stationed at Cannanore. Then, already, he had some 
passing thoughts of becoming a Christian. Even as a boy he 
was greatly interested in the first man of his caste who had 
become a Christian. This was an officer of a local corps that 
had been raised during the war with the Cotiote Rajah. 

“This officer had gained a great reputation by his bravery, 
so that he was looked upon as an ornament of his caste. 
After he had been pensioned he had gained the friendship of 
a pious draftsman in the Engineers’ establishment and _ had, 
through this man, been persuaded of the truth of the Christian 
religion. He did not break his caste, but kept himself pure 
from all idolatrous practices and used frequently to retire to 
a private room for worship. The old man died and was 
buried with military honours. His wife survived him, remain- 
ing a heathen, but his younger brother was baptized and died 
a short time after him. All this happened more than twenty 
years ago. 

““When missionaries came to the northern part of the 
Malayalam country, Ramotti visited the mission schools and 
became thoroughly acquainted with all missionary publica- 
tions. On account of his great ability he soon found 
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employment asa munshi. While thus employed he continued 
to visit the missionaries. He vainly tried to reconcile 
the contradictory statements of the heathen Shastras by 
means of a pantheistic philosophy, for he could never quite 
shake off a sense of sin. He enquired, searched, doubted. 
The meaning of the heathenish sacrifice occupied him for a 
long time. By meditating on these things he was led to 
believe in the sinfulness of man, the necessity of a future 
judgment and in the existence of an atonement. Yet a 
long progress of growth in grace was needed, before he felt 
enabled to take upon himself the shame of the followers 
of the Cross, to forsake his wife and two children and to lay 
hold on Jesus as his only treasure. The day on which he 
made up his mind to do this was the 13th of June, 1854. 

“ His conversion produced a great sensation among the 
people of his caste. Great numbers of them came to con- 
verse, to remonstrate, to argue, to hear the Word. He was 
followed, in his renunciation of idolatry, by a nephew, 
Cunyambu, and by an elderly female relation of his who had 
long been instructed by him and his nephew, before they had 
taken the decisive step themselves. 

“The commotion among the Tiers was renewed when 
Ramotti, Abraham, was baptized. And, to a still greater 
extent, when, in November last, he began regularly to preach 
in the bazars. To qualify him more fully for the office of a 
catechist, he is regularly instructed in the Word of God 
and makes very satisfactory progress.” 

Solid work was now being done in Cannanore and the 
Natives, the permanent residents, were being won for Christ. 
Letters from the different regimental churches greatly cheer- 
ed the heart of the old pastor. Wm. Gompertz reported 
from Aden progress all along the line. Many souls were 
being saved, among these being some Natives and Eurasians. 
From the French Rocks Hebich’s Own sent cheering reports. 

Palghat also had great success to report. Among other 
converts of the year there had been a hardened member 
of the army who had been wonderfully saved. This brand 
plucked from the fire, died some weeks after his conversion, 
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shouting joyfully before he closed his eyes in death: “ All’s 
well! All’s well!” 

But triumphs are always accompanied with trials. The 
death of the old planter, Mr. Brown, in Anjaracandy, put a 
great burden on the missionary’s shoulder. He was con- 
fronted more and more with the question: ‘“ What shall I 
do with these submerged masses?” It was a difficult 
question to answer. It became more evident every day that 
the poor slaves must leave the plantation if they would lead 
Christian lives. But what could be done for them ? At that 
time a piece of Government land was offered for sale and Mr. 
Hebich bought this to establish a colony of these Christians 
there. The plot les about three miles distant from Cannanore. 
Without examining the title, or even the quality of the land, 
it was acquired by purchase. Poor Mr. Diez now had to 
shoulder the burden of planting this waste land and preparing 
it for the new settlers. 

Another great worry, the greatest worry of his life, was 
caused Mr. Hebich by a mistake he made in receiving a 
Tier girl, a minor, into his church, during the next year. In 
his annual report he described the excitement caused by this 
unwise act as follows : 

“The heathen festivals at Payawur and Taliparambu were 
visited by Brother Hebich as usual. At the latter place the 
hatred, not of the crowds assembled on the occasion, but of 
some influential residents created a disturbance, on the 17th 
of March, 1855, which might have been attended by serious 
consequences, but for the good hand of our God upon us. 

“A body of Tijers assaulted the travellers’ bungalow, beat 
severely both the missionary and his catechists and servants; 
some of whom were left lying on the ground, whilst the 
others fled for safety to the Tahsildar’s Cutcherry (the court 
house). Then the mob destroyed or carried off whatever 
little property they could lay their hands on.” 

Mr. Hebich in this report does not state the reason for 
this assault. It was caused by his receiving the Tijer girl 
above mentioned, a girl twelve years of age, into his house, 
because she desired to become a Christian. Instead of 
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advising her to wait and pray until she could gain her mother’s 
consent, or until she would be of age, he sent for the 
magistrate and had her make her declaration before him. 
This excited the relatives of the girl and the tiger in their 
hearts was let loose. When, after the magisterial enquiry, it 
was found that the girl would not return to her mother, the 
people became more enraged than ever. 

As soon as the magistrate was gone, a large mob of angry 
Tijers surrounded the travellers’ bungalow, in which Mr. 
Hebich and the girl, given into his charge by the magistrate, 
were staying. After severely beating “the missionary,” Mr. 
Hebich, and nearly frightening the girl to death, both, during 
a lull in the storm, ran for their lives to the court house for 
refuge. The angry men, after breaking the furniture in the 
bungalow and stealing all they could lay their hands on, 
came to the court house and besieged it all night. 

The next day the magistrates gave the girl over to the 
Mission and she was sent to the school in Chirakal. The 
excitement began to subside and the missionary and his band 
continued preaching, till the end of the festival. But the 
disastrous sequel to all this was to cause the Mission a loss of 
over ks. 3000. Mr. Hebich continues his report as follows : 

“On the 29th of March, 1855, during the absence of the 
missionaries, fire was set to a hay stack in the mission 
compound, and soon communicated to the dwellings of the 
catechists and to the out-houses. The mission house was 
saved by the ready and energetic work of European officers 
and privates. Still the loss incurred was considerable and the 
more disheartening, after we had, bv the fire of the preceding 
year, been taught, to our cost, how much valuable time and 
strength is spent by the missionary in repairing damages like 
these. It was therefore determined without delay to rebuild 
as much as was really required, in a substantial manner, and 
to tile all the buildings to ensure their security. Brother Diez 
has devoted much of his time to this work. 

“This experience of the enmity of those whom we wish 
to serve has tried our patience and confidence in God, chiefly 
at the out-stations, for our enemies did what they could, to 
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make us afraid and weaken our hands. We now thank God 
that He has safely brought us through this time of fears and 
doubts, and wish also to convey our best thanks to the friends 
whom He has raised unto us, for their generous and ready 
contributions toward repairing and rendering secure our 
mission buildings.” 

“Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee!” Mr. 
Hebich, too, could say, in reviewing in after life the wonderful 
ways of God. Even the mistakes of men praise Him, and, 
although the missionary had erred, in being too hasty to be- 
lieve the girl’s story, and in receiving her into the Christian 
fold, yet the Lord again restored to him the confidence of 
the people. The girl’s mother was persuaded to visit her 
daughter in Chirakal. The girl became a noble Christian 
woman. Later on, she married a catechist, and, twelve years 
after this event, she returned to Taliparambu with her hus- 
band to win souls there for her Saviour and her King. But 
that painful experience cut Mr. Hebich to the core of his 
sympathetic nature. He would never speak about this if he 
could help himself, but, if the topic of conversation was 
turned to this, he would bemoan his hasty act and say: “ If 


I could only retrace the steps of that year, how differently 
I would act !” 


CHAPTER @xxXV, 


On Cour. 


Go not into any way of the Gentiles 
and enter not into any city of the Samari- 
tans: But go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
—WMatthew 10; 5-7. 


HERE being three such able men in the Mission as Dr. 
Gundert, Messrs. Diez and Pfleiderer who were assisting 
Mr. Hebich—Dr. Gundert doing much of the school and 
literary work, Mr. Diez looking after the routine work of the 
station and Mr. Pfleiderer assuming the management of the 
business of the Mission—Mr. Hebich, at last, was somewhat 
free to do the work that he was so eminently fitted for, 
namely the work of an itinerating evangelist ; or, to go on 
tour, as it is briefly styled in India. It isa pity that he could 
not have been set aside for this work from the beginning, so 
that he might have spent the twenty-five years of his stay in 
India, in going everywhere in this vast land, to arouse the 
Christians and to assist the missionaries by his enthusiastic 
faith and all-conquering love. 

In April, 1854, the old missioner started on a three months’ 
tour. First he went to Calicut by sea. The small pattamar, 
or native ship, encountered a sudden squall and was almost 
swamped and all aboard nearly lost their lives. After landing 
at Calicut, the first visit was made to Malapuram, where the 
hands of the few faithful soldiers of Christ were strengthened. 
Then Mr. Hebich pushed on to Palghat to assist Mr. O’Brien. 
His heart was torn with grief at not finding his young friend, 
Mr. Sandeman, the civil servant, among the living, the young 
man having died of jungle fever. Four Hindus in Palghat 
had given their hearts to Jesus and the old pastor had now 
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the privilege of baptizing them. After a short stay in this 
large town, encouraging all with his gospel zeal, he went to 
Ootacamund where the beauty and the chivalry of India 
were spending the hot season. 

There Mr. Hebich preached daily in an old auction room 
to large crowds of people, going from house to house, inviting 
all to come to the meeting and entreating high and low to 
be reconciled to Jesus. He describes his fifty-first birthday 
up there as follows :— 

“At 6 o'clock in the morning I visited a Captain who was 
pleased to receive such an early caller. This convinced me 
that this was to be indeed a blessed day in my life. I at once 
explained to him my Heartbook, his good wife also being 
present. My talk with them showed me that they knew 
little about the Law and the Gospel, so I preached the Law 
to them point-blank. I incidentally asked them: ‘Do you 
give anything to God’s work ?’ 

Very little ! 

Ah, that is a mistake! You can never get a full blessing 
from God unless you do. Listen to what God says: ‘ Bring 
ye the whole tithe into the storehouse that there may be 
meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.—Malachi 3; Io. 

Oh, I'll give you some money at once ! 

But I did not come for money, I came to win your soul ! 

Never mind! Wife write him a cheque. What is your 
name ? 

So I received a cheque for thirty rupees, and, after an 
early breakfast with these good people and a word of prayer, 
I took my departure. 

My heart was full of joy at all the glory and goodness 
of our God. The next gentleman I called to see was an 
officer of the Dragoons. I said: ‘Good morning!’ and we 
sat down to have a talk. The good man only laughed at my 
words and at last said: ‘Mr. Hebich, you never can make 
me believe that I am a liar!’ 
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I replied: ‘My dear man, then you must be a better man 
than king David, for he says: ‘All men are liars!’ So the 
king was a liar and I am a liar and you too are a liar. 
My dear friend, our words and deeds are not true before God, 
no matter how they may seem before men. God judges not 
by appearance. Can you stand before the only true God 
who knows your heart better than you do?’ This sobered 
him and he shook my hand warmly when I left. 

The next house I went to was a Colonel’s whom I had 
met before, but he does not like me. When I called to see 
him before he said to me: ‘I do not approve of your creed !’ 

I said to him: ‘ Man, hear me, I come to you with a heart 
full of love!’ But he would not. He could not, however, 
turn me away this time, so he said: ‘Mr. Hebich will you 
come in ?’ 

Certainly sir ! 

Opening a door the Colonel said, chuckling to himself: 
‘ Here are two ladies!’ Then he went away. 

One of the two ladies who was painting laid aside her 
palette and asked with much interest: ‘What is there in 
your creed that the Colonel does not approve of ?’ 

I suppose he refers to a conversation I had with him two 
years ago, when I asked him point-blank: ‘Are you saved ?’ 
This made him very angry and he ran away. 

Oh, is that all ? 

We now talked together, but the ladies laughed very much 
and I could not get them to listen seriously, so I left, but 
they asked me to come again. 

On this my birthday I had now come again and found the 
Colonel, with four other officers, seated around a card table. 

May I come in? 

‘Certainly, do come!’ A lady called from another room. 

Then the lady came and said to the card players: ‘Really, 
you are a fine set of men !’ 

Thereupon the cards were laid aside, and the Colonel 
again disappeared. 

Both the ladies now sat down, but all laughed very 
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much. At last I said: ‘I think we have had enough of this. 
May I now tell my message ?’ 

This made the officers fidgetty, so I sat down near the 
ladies and showed them my Heartbook. At last one of the 
officers came over to us, and, on seeing the picture of Satan, 
said: ‘ Really, I always thought the devil a handsome fellow 
and not at all as he is pictured here !’ 

One of the ladies replied: ‘My husband and I have had 
a vision of the devil and I assure you we trembled at the 
sight !’ 

This remark sobered the young men and I hoped that I 
might now make an impression on their hard hearts. Then 
one of the ladies began to polish a diamond ring and the 
Colonel who had again entered the room said: ‘See, Mr. 
Hebich, how vain she is !’ 

‘But she will not always be so, I replied, ‘the day is 
coming when she will give that ring for missions !’ 

The lady sighed and said: ‘A great change will have to 
come over me, before that day comes ! ’ 

Some of the company now said: ‘All that Mr. Hebich 
says is true !’ 

At last, the Colonel, in a bitter spirit, closed the talk 
saying: ‘Well, goodbye, Mr. Hebich, you have sent us 
all to hell, except your own worthy self!’ 

I left that house with a heavy heart, praying for the one 
soul there that seemed to be longing for better things.—So I 
went from house to house, some heard me gladly, some 
prayed with me, some laughed at me, but I was happy in the 
Lord. This was indeed a happy birthday.” 

In the year 1854, there was a bad outbreak of cholera in 
Ootacamund and Mr. Hebich admonished all the people to 
be prepared to meet their God. Among the many men won 
that year for Jesus was one of the most scholarly and influ- 
ential gentlemen up there. This poor man had been trying 
for years to pull himself out of the mire of sin by his own 
bootstraps. Failing in this, he said despondently: “ AllI do 
is in vain. There is no God, for if there were, why does 
He not help me?” The poor man was trying to come to 
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God by the way of his own righteousness and not through 
Jesus, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Mr. Hebich succeeded in introducing this talented man to 
Jesus as his Saviour, and he at once became one of the 
missionary’s warmest friends and supporters. He once re- 
marked to a chaplain :—“I hope you will profit by Hebich’s 
example. It seems to me that you make your entrenchments 
far too deep. Asa rule it is better to stir up people, and let 
them open their eyes wide !” 

After this successful work in Ootacamund Mr. Hebich 
went to the French Rocks and spent a week there. His soul 
was gladdened by the great progress in spiritual things that he 
saw among his own on every hand. One remarkable answer 
to a prayer of faith greatly cheered him. 

His faithful adjutant in the service, Captain Sweet, fell 
dangerously ill from cholera. The weeping, praying band of 
brethren gathered around their leader's bed, expecting him 
every moment to breathe his last. Suddenly the regimental 
surgeon arose from his knees and said joyfully to the sick 
man: “You are not going to die. God has heard our 
prayers!” From that moment he began to mend and soon 
became well. For many subsequent years Captain Sweet 
continued to be the spiritual leader of the regimental church. 

When this season of refreshing with his brethren beloved 
of the 39th N. I. Regiment was past, Mr. Hebich went to 
Bangalore where he visited all sorts and conditions of men 
and preached Christ and Him crucified to all. He probed 
their deepest needs and led them to the Saviour who alone 
can satisfy the deepest longings of every heart, and still the 
anguish of every soul. 

But Bangalore was also to become a place of discord to 
him, for his theology had to undergo a hot fire of criticism. 
Some missionaries, especially, questioned him very closely, 
asking: ‘‘ Why are you so dogmatic ? Why do you preach 
so much about and against the devil? Why do you say that 
Satan is even in heaven ? Why do you ascribe a human form 
to God? Why? Why? Why?” These ‘why’-questions . 
innumerable were hurled promiscuously at the old preacher's 
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head, until he hardly knew how to escape them. These dis- 
cussions made him very uncomfortable for he had an innate 
dislike of discussions and disputes. He wanted everybody to 
leave the devil and join himself to God and he said that he 
had no time to discuss the questions concerning God and the 
devil in the existence of which beings all men believed 
intuitively. 

Just as Mr. Hebich believed that the Heartbook gave a 
true representation of the devil and the evil spirits that he 
rules over, so he loved to make real to all the personality of 
God. By analogy he claimed that God must have a form 
like the human form, for did not God make man in His image 
and after His likeness? He loved to speak about God’s 
mouth, and nose, about his flaming, all-seeing eyes and his 
almighty hands, about his feet and loving breast, but especially 
about his bowels of mercy. The missionaries told him that 
it was not right to give such a literal interpretation of the 
figurative speech of the Bible. 

To this Mr. Hebich replied: “That talk about ‘figurative 
speech’ that you make is only empty and airy philosophy. 
A man who says that a spirit is formless makes God only a 
meaningless abstraction ! ” 

Of course there were times when the old missioner’s 
rhetoric was more powerful than his logic, and that made 
some say: “ You are preaching Mormon and Swedenborgian 
theology !” 

Such remarks annoyed him exceedingly, but in replying 
to them he would only say: “Has the devil not always 
dressed lies in the garb of truth ?” 

Notwithstanding these questions and cross-questions all 
the people of Bangalore loved the old saint and urged him 
to come often to that large city and stay long. He wrote 
the following report of his doings in that large military 
station: “I work daily from six o'clock in the morning till 
eleven at night. The Lord has opened so many doors for me 
that I feel justified in prolonging my stay here. Many were 
almost spiritually dead and almost all were glad to be revived. 
After the evening service twenty to thirty and finally 
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thirty-eight of my hearers would stay with me from eight 
to eleven p.m. to drink tea. To them I would then preach a 
special sermon.” 

After his return to Cannanore via Coorg where he visited 
Dr. Moégling, only a few months passed by when the old 
pastor had again to go to the. Hills. One of his catechists 
fell sick and Mr. Hebich hastened with him to the sanitarium, 
hoping that this change would restore him to health and 
strength. A younger brother, David, accompanied him on 
this trip. But, alas, how uncertain is human life ! Joseph, 
the sick man got well and David, a young well-trained 
catechist, in the first month of his work, died. 

“On the 7th of May,” Mr. Hebich writes, “I set out 
for my journey. David accompanied me to Palghat, where 
he did good service. And then we proceeded to the foot 
of the Hills. On the road he was taken ill with cholera. 
With difficulty he dragged himself to the bungalow at Mettu- 
palaiyam. In vain were the exertions of the youth who 
accompanied him. He soon was laid prostrate with the 
same disease. 

“When I came up with them David was already far gone. 
He said: ‘I have prayed that you might come. Now I am 
happy, because I see you !’ 

“I obtained medicines from a kind gentleman whom I 
found in the bungalow. He did his best, but God soon show- 
ed us that we had to part with the dear youth. To my 
question: ‘Dost thou believe in the Lord Jesus?’ he 
replied: ‘Oh, yes, the Lord Jesus is my all !’ 

“Once he said in English with some emphasis: ‘The 
Lord killeth and maketh alive !’ This word, addressed to his 
brother Joseph, raised new hopes within me. But then he 
began to wander. We heard from him only fragments of 
German hymns that he had learned by heart. 

“ Under a burning sun we returned, as directed, in a cart 
to Coimbatore. On the road his sufferings were terminated, 
by a peaceful death, on the 31st of May. Our friend, Mr. 
Addis of Coimbatore, acted indeed a brother's part in receiv- 
ing us most lovingly in our distress. His congregation 
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followed the dear remains to the grave. May the Lord 
bless them richly for their warm love ! 

“David was the first fruit of the revival that took place at 
Cannanore in September, 1847. He had already served the 
Lord as catechist, when the desire of growing in knowledge 
induced him to enter the Mangalore Catechist Institution, 
in 1852. He left it a few weeks before his death with a 
goodly store of solid learning, an instrument so fitted for the 
Master’s use on earth that we short-sighted mortals could 
but reluctantly give him up to His inscrutable will. 

“When the sad news reached Cannanore, it went to his 
mother’s heart like a death-knell. She had already given 
away many a dear child and kissed the chastening rod. But 
David's departure looked like a summons to follow immediate- 
ly, and, within a few months, she joined him in the upper 
home.” 

After the funeral Mr. Hebich again wended his sad and 
weary way tothe Hills, taking Joseph along with him, on 
whom he now bestowed all his love and care. Joseph was 
greatly benefited by the change. During this visit, unplanned 
by him, Mr. Hebich was again permitted to win many 
souls for Jesus: in Wellington among the soldiers, and in 
Ootacamund among the aristocracy of the land. These 
numerous conversions greatly comforted and cheered his 
sorrowing heart. 

Being so near to the French Rocks the venerable mission- 
ary could not pass his own regiment by, so he called to see 
his children again and from there he went to Bangalore where 
he received a much warmer welcome than he had received 
the last time. Even the missionaries who had questioned 
him so closely now invited him to preach in their churches. 
This he gladly did, preaching frequently in the churches of 
the London and Wesleyan Missions. There was hardly a 
day that he did not conduct three services, urging all to 
repent and to fly from Satan to the crucified Saviour. At the 
same time he continued his visits from house to house, 
winning many for Jesus, not only by his public preaching, 
but especially by his personal work. 
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Mission business now called Mr. Hebich to Mangalore, 
where he again met his old friend, J. Anderson, Esq., of the 
civil service. This gentleman introduced him to the bright 
boys of the English school. For two hours and a half the 
old father addressed these rising sons of India, praying them 
to seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
then they might also strive for Government positions and 
earthly honours. He left them praying God to reveal His 
dear Son to these lads. With a heart filled with humble 
gratitude to God, for all He had done, he at last returned to 
Cannanore, after an absence of several months. 

Among the converts of this tour were a gentleman and 
his wife, whose hearts were simply bubbling over with joy, 
when they told Mr. Hebich: “ We have found Jesus! Oh, 
what a Friend He is to us!” 

“But do you ever pray together?” the old missioner 
asked. 

“Oh yes, we do! I read the prayers and my wife kneels 
at my side.” 

“No, no! That isnot what I mean. Man, do you pray 
from your heart before your wife ? Woman, do you tell 
God your heart’s deepest longings, in the presence of your 
husband ?” 

“No, we have never done that !” 

“But, you must! Begin now!” 

“ The next day, when Mr. Hebich again called to see them 
they met him with beaming faces, saying: ‘Oh, Mr. Hebich, 
we have prayed together, as you told us to, We are so 
happy, for Jesus has gloriously fulfilled His promise: ‘Again 
I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on the earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them !’” 

These many experiences of saving grace made the old 
man young again and he desired to go everywhere to spread 
the fire of God’s love, but, for the present, he had to stay in 
Cannanore. A new regiment that he had met in Wellington 
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came to the coast, and as there were many unconverted men 
in the regiment, he had all the work he could possibly do at 
home. This was the 74th Regiment, Highlanders. The 
soldiers being Scotchmen preferred the simple chapel service 
to the more elaborate church service, so the mission church 
was now full at every service. A Captain of this regiment 
was soon converted and this officer became Mr. Hebich’s 
faithful ally in winning the officers and men of his regiment 
for Christ. 

In the midst of this great success suddenly a destructive 
bolt fell from the Moplah sky, killing Mr. Hebich’s warm and 
influential friend, Mr. Connelly, the Collector of Calicut, 
who had just been appointed a member of Council by the 
Government of Madras. The gentleman was sitting, after 
the day’s heat and toil, on the verandah of his beautiful 
house, reading to his wife from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, when suddenly five escaped. Moplah 
convicts fell upon him, knocked over the table, on which the 
lamp stood, and stabbed the Collector to death. Leaving him 
lying in his blood they escaped. Bleeding from twenty-seven 
wounds the noble Christian gentleman only sighed: “ Lord 
Jesus, have mercy on me!” and then died ! 

The cowardly assassins were at once hunted down by 
troops and shot in their tracks. They tried to make this 
dastardly act the beginning of a holy war of extermination and 
revenge, but utterly failed in rallying their fellow-religionists 
around their standard. At last, after the sacrifice of the life of 
this noble official, the laws for the suppression of these Moplah 
rebellions were now put into execution. These consisted in the 
wholesale punishment of all the Moplahs in the town or district, 
where the rebellion takes place. Heretofore only the assassins 
were shot down, but now heavy fines were inflicted on all 
the relatives and friends of the rebels. Many rich men were 
bound over to keep the peace, and these lost heavily if they 
did not prevent such outbreaks of fanaticism. In spite of 
these Draconian laws, however, even now there are outbreaks 
of religious hate, but these are few and far between. Still, 
eternal vigilance is the only price of safety in Malabar. 
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The execution of these laws so intimidated the Moplahs 
that even during the disturbed year of the Mutiny, in 1857, 
when seditious agents from North India tried to incite them 
to rebel, the Moplahs in Malabar remained quiet. But at 
what a price had this peace and quiet been bought ! 

As soon as Mr. Hebich learned of the sad murder of his 
brother and friend, he sat down and wrote a letter full 
of sympathy to the terribly stricken widow, comforting her 
with the Word of God. Then he hurried down to Calicut 
to express to her in person his heartfelt condolence. Soon 
after this the poor, sorrowing woman left India for England. 

Mr. Hebich had now spent twenty-one years of unbroken 
toil in India. In reviewing these many long years of soul- 
saving he writes: ‘On the 13th of October, 1854, at 6 
o'clock in the morning, twenty-one years of service were 
accomplished in this land. When a British soldier has served 
that length of time he receives a well-earned pension. I do 
not ask for a pension, but I long to please Him and win 
more souls for Him who has travailed so hard for them. 
Eternal thanks be to Him for His grace, in permitting me to 
serve Him so long, with unbroken health and strength. To 
serve a worldly king so long makes one proud, but to serve 
the heavenly, the good, the holy King humbles one and 
makes one feel ashamed of himself, as it is written: ‘Even 
so ye also, when ye shall have done all the things that are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants ; we have 
done that which it was our duty todo!’ But why all this ? 
Because He is the Author of all things good in His servants. 
The evil in the servant he himself is the author of and hows 
great is this evil in so many years.” 

Mr. Hebich ascribed his unusual health and success to the 
frequent change of climate and scene of his many tours. 
He now longed more than ever to give his whole time and 
strength to the work of an intinerating evangelist among the 
Natives and Europeans, but it was not until the year 1859 
that he was wholly set free for this work. When the desire 
‘of his heart was at last fulfilled, then it was too late ! 
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Storm and Stress. 


When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee: For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Saviour.—/saiah 43 ; 2-3. 


tra ear O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that leadest Jacob 
like a flock. Thou that sittest upon the cherubim, 

shine forth. Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh, 
stir up thy might, and come to save us. Turn us again, O 
God; and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 
O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou be angry against the 
prayer of thy people ? Thou hast fed them with the bread of 
tears and given them tears to drink in large measure. Thou 
makest us a strife unto our neighbours; and our enemies 
laugh among themselves. Turn us again, O God of hosts, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 

Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt. Thou didst drive 
out the nations and plantedst it. Thou preparedst room 
before it, and it took deep root, and filled the land. The 
mountains were covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like the cedars of God. She sent out 
her branches unto the sea, and her shoots unto the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her fences, so that all they which 
pass by the way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood 
doth ravage it, and the wild beasts of the field feed on it. 
Turn again, we beseech thee, O God of hosts: Look down 
from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine, and the stock 
which thy right hand hath planted, and the branch that thou 
madest strong for thyself. It is burned with fire it is cu 
down !—(Psalm 80), 
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This was the prayer of Mr. Hebich as president of the 
Basel Mission, and of all the missionaries, at the close of the 
year 1856, for in that year they were fed with the bread of 
tears and given tears to drink in large measure. The sad fall 
of two missionaries, the great fire at Udipi, the discord 
among the Christians in that field, the ridicule of the heathen, 
and the great damage all this did to the vine of God that 
He had planted in the land, filled all with shame and sorrow. 
At the General Conference of that year in Mangalore there 
was more weeping over sin and the ruin caused by sin than 
speaking and preaching. In the fall of the brethren all felt 
self-condemned and that they too had fallen. In the report 
for that year we read the following account of that sad defeat 
and disaster :— 

“Tf in former reports we could joyfully acknowledge the 
Lord’s blessing on us, in granting a marked increase to our 
congregations, or in extending our field of labour, or in sending 
fresh labourers into the harvest ; we have this time to give 
another account of His dealings with us, to humble ourselves 
under His chastening hand and to speak in sorrow of stations 
deserted and weakened, of an irreparable loss by death, 
sadder losses by sin, and of a great diminution in the increase 
of our congregations. 

“In December the mission house at Udipi, our new sta- 
tion in the northern Tulu country was set on fire, a few 
months after it had been completed. Whilst our sympathy 
was fresh for the much tried fellow-labourer who just suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the flames with his only son, the 
gravest charges were brought against him by some members 
of the Tulu congregation. To our perfect dismay they were 
proved true. 

“Tt is for this cause that we take to ourselves burning 
shame. May the Lord have mercy on us and pour out His 
Spirit of grace upon us after these vials of wrath! He has 
laid us low, may He raise us again ! ” 

‘Mr. Hebich who, as president of the Mission, now had to 
use the rod of discipline, prayed much before he acted. This 
was the most painful task of his life. He did his duty in the 
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spirit of Nehemiah, who, when he learned that “the remnant 
that are left of the captivity there in the province are in 
great affliction and reproach: the wall of Jerusalem also is 
broken down and the gates thereof are burned with fire,” sat 
down and wept and mourned and fasted and prayed: “I 
beseech thee, O Lord God of hosts, the great and terrible God, 
hear the prayer of thy servant. We have sinned against thee, 
both I and my father’s house have sinned. We have dealt 
very corruptly against thee, and have not kept thy command- 
ments!” 

The old warrior now had to repair the walls of Jerusalem. 
He entered the breach and right valiantly did he build 
and fight, in order to set all things right. He stayed some 
~months in Mangalore and worked early and late in winning 
the sadly neglected church there back to the Lord and to 
ways of righteousness. From Mangalore as a centre, he also 
went to Udipi and elsewhere, and prayed and taught and 
admonished and pleaded, until he had once more brought 
order out of chaos. 

Some drunkards had to be excluded from the church, as 
well as some lewd fellows of the baser sort ; but the honest, 
though erring Christians Mr. Hebich soon set right aud thus 
the vine of the Lord in Mangalore and in the province was 
pruned and purified and at once began to bear fruit. Many 
of the church members came to the old missionary, weeping 
and confessing their sins. Especially the women who were 
so convinced of their sins that they laid aside their foolish, 
flashy jewelry, bringing it to the old missionary to be sold 
for God's work. In the fire and flood of this great affliction 
and reproach God was with His servant, and, in the end, all 
was well, as it always is in the kingdom of God. 

Joys and sorrows are daily to be seen in the kaleidoscope 
of life. Joys and sorrows Mr. Hebich now had many in 
Mangalore. It was both a joy and a sorrow for him to meet 
once more his old friend, J. Anderson, Esq., the Collector ; 
a joy, because from the beginning of the Mission in 1834 
till the year 1856, Mr. Anderson had been a loyal friend 
of the missionary and the Mission; a sorrow, too, this 
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meeting was, for in accordance with the rules of the service, 
this faithful servant of the Government and of God had 
now to retire and take his pension. So Mr. Hebich had the 
sorrow of parting from this friend. 

On the other hand, he now had the great joy of once 
more meeting his beloved son in the Lord, William Gompertz. 
The 16th Native Infantry Regiment had been sent from Aden 
to Mangalore, where they were to spend several years. 
Both father and son now once more worked together in 
unison in the winning of souls for Christ. 

It was the wish of the General Conference that Mr. 
Hebich should stay in Mangalore, at least two months, but 
this he was not willing to do, for he was determined not to 
miss the heathen festivals. He writes: “I can’t possibly 
agree to your proposal, for it is absolutely necessary that I 
visit the festivals this year, since my enemies have spread 
the rumour that I would be afraid to come, because I received 
a beating last year; also that Government had forbidden 
my going. Hence I must go to the festivals, even though 
I lose my life !” 

Before he went to these great annual gatherings he return- 
ed to Cannanore, where he now learned to his dismay that 
the Committee had ordered Dr. Gundert to Mangalore. But 
as the need for a wise leader was so great in this oldest sta- 
tion Mr. Hebich reluctantly gave up his friend and wished 
him God’s blessing in this, his great and important work. 
After this new arrangement and a good time at the festivals, 
where the old wounds were healed, Mr. Hebich arranged to 
go on tour again. 

After a visit to his own regiment in French Rocks, he 
again went to Ootacamund, where his friends, the army officers 
and others, had built a church for his special use. This build- 
ing he now dedicated to the service of God. It was called 
Zion’s Chapel and is a lasting monument to the memory of 
this great missionary. Some years ago the building was 
sold, and with the proceeds of the sale a new and more 
commodious church was built. It is to be regretted that 
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the good, old name, Zion’s Chapel, has been changed into : 
“The New Union Evangelistic Hall.” 

C. T. Studd, Esq., is the present successor of Mr. Hebich 
in this great work among the Europeans in Ootacamund and 
on the Hills. Mr. Studd was converted when about sixteen 
years of age, after having been awakened under Mr. Moody’s 
preaching. He belongs to an old English family and became 
noted while at school asa champion cricketer. In 1885 he 
went to China as an honorary missionary of the China Inland 
Mission, and, after working for ten years in China, in 1899 
he came to Ootacamund, since which time he has been work- 
ing up there and elsewhere winning officers and privates, 
Europeans and Eurasians for Jesus. 

In this year it was the old father’s great joy and privilege 
to ordain to the work of the pastorate his spiritual son, Jacob 
Ramavarma. The ordination day was a day of joy and 
victory. Never had there been such a sight, nor such a 
concourse of people in the church at Cannanore. The day 
before the ordination Mr. Hebich called to see the Colonel of 
the 74th Highlanders. 

“T know what you want,” the Colonel said, “you want 
all my soldiers to come to your chapel !” 

“No, no, I have called to invite you to come !” 

“Me? Inviteme? Whatto? Are you going to havea 
grand spread? Are you going to give us champagne or only 
good German beer to drink ?” 

“T give nothing for your stomach, but everything for your 
ear and heart. Come, and you will not be sorry that you 
have done so!” 

The Colonel made no promises, yet he came, as well as 
other very high officers, and last, but not least, even the Rajah 
from Chirakal came to honour his royal relative, Jacob Rama- 
varma, on this his day of honour. 

Mr. Hebich’s heart was full to overflowing. He preached 
the ordination sermon. Among other things he said: “My 
dear hearers and friends. Twenty-two years have passed, 
since I first put my foot on this coast, to win souls for my 
Master. And what hath He wrought in these years ! 
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“In Mangalore a Brahman convert is preaching the Gospel, 
another converted Brahman is being prepared for the ministry 
in Basel, and here to-day a brother is to be ordained who for 
thirteen years has done faithful work asa catechist. This 
all goes to prove that our work has been permanently estab- 
lished here, because these Native brethren are entering upon 
the work of the gospel ministry. 

“You all will have to confess that Jesus is Lord of all to 
the glory of the Father, whether you like to do so or not. 
Hear, all of you—you, too, who so obstinately refuse to do 
so—you will yet have to kneel before Him and say: ‘Lord, 
Lord !’ 

“As yet the world cares little about the unspeakably 
great salvation that Christ has purchased for men with his 
own precious blood. Many things go to prove that every- 
thing is changing. All the pagan races write A. D., 1856. 
And Anno Domini means the years since our Lord came 
into this world to bring salvation to it. Let us face this fact 
and ask: ‘Have I received this salvation from heaven? Am 
I redeemed ?’ And thereafter ask: ‘What have I done 
for the hallowing of His holy name and the coming of His 
kingdom ? How much do I pray, do I suffer for His holy 
reign ?’ 

“We cannot ask these two questions, without deep 
humiliation. If 1am to speak of myself, I have reason to be 
ashamed of myself. How much of the world is still in me; 
yea how many evil, horrible thoughts are there still in the 
hearts of the best Christians! How the curse, resting on all 
who do not love Him, ought to alarm us! 

“Still God, in mercy, sends forth his sinful servants to 
beseech their brethren: ‘Come and be ye reconciled to 
Him!’ Hence I too have boldness to invite you all, every 
one of you, once more: Come, O come and see and prove 
what God’s love can do for you ! 

“Every one is baptized with the vow to renounce the 
world and the devil. Why do younot keep that vow? And, 
while you are caring, working and suffering for yourselves, 

-O, do stop and think, how little you are doing for His king- 
Ws 
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dom. How much you have scattered and how great is the 
offence you have given. Begin now to gather for the Lord, 
by a holy walk, by continuous repentance, by fervent prayer 
and by cheerful giving for God’s work, and live only for 
eternity. Be prepared to render an account of your steward- 
ship! Remember what a damnation it will be to us Europeans, 
if a Native, like Jacob, should enter heaven before us. 
Amen !” 

The address made a profound impression on the Brigadier- 
General, and Colonel, and on all the Europeans and Natives 
present. The solemn ordination service lasted three hours, 
but in spite of its length, the Colonel still desired to hear 
other speakers. A Captain, present for the first time, was 
so impressed with what he heard and saw that he sent 
that evening his first gift for missions, and soon both he and 
his wife were joyful believers in Jesus, having been won 
for the Master by Mr. Hebich. 

_ And now new worries arose. There was a serious mis- 
understanding between the poor Pulayer Christians and their 
master, who, after an absence of nineteen years in Europe, 
now undertook the personal management of his estate in 
Anjaracandy. The report for the year 1856 sayg: “In 
December our connection with a neighbouring plantation, 
where, in the course of eighteen years, a considerable congre- 
gation of labourers had been gathered into the fold of Christ, 
came suddenly toa close. The owner dismissed the catechist 
and desired Brother Hebich to discontinue his visits. Cate- 
chist Timothy had thus to quit the field, in which for seven 
years he had done faithful service. The greater part of his 
congregation, having come to the resolution of following him, 
we were obliged, temporarily, to receive them at Chova. 
It is our intention to settle them as independent farmers 
on any suitable ground that can be obtained for them.” 

There were 177 souls in this large party of refugees and 
their support had now to be assumed by the Mission and 
of course a big part of the work of caring for these and 
building huts for them had to be done by Mr. Diez, while 
Mr. Hebich again went on tour. 
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When he was in Palghat, busy at work, he was recalled to 
Cannanore, for Mr, Diez had fallen sick and was not expected 
to live. Major Young had taken him into his house and had 
tenderly nursed him. The good Major thought the sick 
missionary ought to be prepared to meet death, but, in the 
midst of all his sufferings, his mind was full of mundane 
affairs. Major Young, Brigadier-General Thompson and 
other brethren, as well as the Natives, all united in prayer 
and God graciously answered it, restoring Mr. Diez to them. 

On Mr. Hebich’s return to Cannanore he found that 
Mr. Diez was on his way to recovery. The day after his 
return the old pastor won Dr. Crocker, who had been kindly 
looking after the sick missionary, for Jesus. He talked and 
prayed with the good doctor for four hours, and at last 
he accepted Christ. He became one of Mr. Hebich’s best 
friends and a very humble, earnest disciple of the Master. 

It was now seen, however, that Mr. Diez, in his enfeebled 
state of health, could not continue to do the heavy work of 
the station, so it was arranged that he should go to quiet 
Chombala and look after the well-organized work there, 
while Mr. Miller, the missionary of that place, should take up 
the work in Cannanore. This change was soon effected and 
proved very beneficial to the work. 

But the heavy expense of all these many changes caused 
a great deficit in the year’s account. The Committee in 
Basel, not understanding the why and wherefore of this, 
refused to pay the large debt and this so tried the old 
missionary’s faith that, in despair, he said: “I am a bank- 
rupt! Iam a bankrupt!” God, however, did not forsake 
His servant. In His own way and in His own time He sent 
him relief and all was amicably settled. Mr. Hebich now 
gave up all his treasury work, writing to the Committee: 
“What areliefit is to me that all has been settled! Oh, 
how happy we shall be, when, at last, we can lay down all 
our burdens, and, as poor pardoned sinners, enter the eternal 
kingdom of peace and rest ! ’— 

Like an all-destroying flood the year, 1857, broke upon 
India. It was the year of the terrible Mutiny, when Moham-. 
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medans and Brahmans sought to shake off the British yoke. 
Horrible tales of murder and bloodshed were repeated, with 
pale lips, in all the military stations of India. 

A wave of discontent, started by the mutineers in the 
North of India, also swept over the Madras Presidency. In 
Cannanore all was quiet, but in Palghat there were many 
disturbing rumours. It was said that all the Europeans in 
Ootacamund had been murdered ; again, gossip reported that 
all the Europeans in the plains had been butchered. The 
simple Natives were filled with greater fear than the 
Europeans. Still, an excruciating uncertainty had taken pos- 
session of all. 

It was expected every moment that the Mohammedans 
would sweep, like a devastating flood, through the land, leav- 
ing death and destruction in their wake. The 28th of August, 
1857, was to be the day of wrath and revenge, the day of 
terror and rapine. But this day passed by quietly in the Pre- 
sidency and soon confidence in the Government was restored. 

The only victim, who fell on the Hills, was good, old 
General Kennett ; but it is said that he was not a victim of 
the Mutiny, but of the cupidity of his Mohammedan servant. 
The old General lived alone in a roomy house in Coonoor 
near the church. He had, one night, retired to bed as usual 
and soon fell asleep. He was awakened by hearing his 
servant entering his room and robbing him. He arose and 
opposed the robber. In the scuffle the General was twice 
stabbed. When, after some days, he breathed his last he said : 
“T die, as one called by God, in the eleventh hour. I forgive 
my murderer from the bottom of my heart !”—It will be 
remembered that Mr. Hebich, in previous years, had won this 
venerable General for Jesus. 

The Mutiny wrought many changes in Cannanore. The 
faithful Highlanders, the 74th Regiment, were sent to Dharwar. 
Madras regiments were sent to North India, many old friends 
left India for England and soon Mr. Hebich felt as though 
he had been forsaken of all. A new generation seemed, in a 
moment, to have arisen around him and he found it hard to 
accommodate himself to these new conditions of things. 
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But who can tell how much his many years of faifhful, 
loving work for souls had done to keep the Madras sepoys 
faithful to their flag ? One of the highest and most influential 
officials in India, in a farewell letter to Mr. Hebich on his 
departure for the homeland, candidly wrote him, after review- 
ing all the horrors of the Mutiny : “ The late occurrences have 
convinced me that only the Gospel can bring permanent peace 
to this land. Only through the work of missions can lasting 
benefits be conferred on India. May God long spare you to 
your Mission !” . 

Mr. Hebich was firm as a rock amidst all these trials. 
He went everywhere preaching Jesus. He did not neglect 
the heathen festivals, but preached there that year for the 
fifteenth time. He concludes his report for that year of 
storm and stress with the following words: “ How awful is 
the power of the prince of darkness, with which he keeps the 
Natives of this country in bondage ! Who can break it ? One 
only ! Jesus is His holy name. How does He break it ? By 
the word of His truth. Hallelujah! Let every one who reads 
this pray for these people that our gracious Lord may thus 
hasten to deliver them. Amen!” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
Last Work In India. 


‘J glorified thee on the earth, having 
accomplished the work which thou hast 
given me to do.—/ohn, 17 5 4. 


APPY is the man who can look back upon his life’s work 
and say: Father, I have tried to glorify Thee. The 
mistakes of my life have been many, yet I have finished 

the work Thou gavest me to do! 

Mr. Hebich, at the close of his quarter of a century’s 
work could truly say this of himself and of his work, even 
though he did not then know that he had reached the 
end of his career in-India. 

He began his work among the Canarese and he always 
had a warm spot in his heart for these gentle, amiable, in- 
dustrious people, so different from the excitable Malayalees 
and the turbulent Moplahs. In the year 1857 he spent 
considerable time in preaching to the Tulus, north of 
Mangalore. This Dravidian tribe speaks a language cognate 
to the Canarese. They had never really embraced Hinduism, 
but retained the ancestral worship of demons. About 
500,000 Tulus live near Udipi and the surrounding country. 

When the old missionary now saw what God’s grace had 
done for the converts from this simple race, his heart was 
filled with grateful joy. An old evangelist in describing 
Mr. Hebich’s last visit to them told the following ancedote 
about the old missionary’s method of catechizing : 

“Once I was: present when Mr. Hebich was questioning 
the children at their service. Suddenly he put a question to 
me. ‘Suvartappa, when do we need God's grace ?’ 

‘Always, until we die!’ 

Seeing that this was not the desired answer, I corrected 
myself and said: ‘Throughout eternity !’ 
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But this answer, too, was not satisfactory, so my son was 
asked : ‘Christanucha, when do we need God’s grace ?’ 

‘Now !’ 

This was the answer Mr. Hebich had expected and three 
times he repeated the words: ‘Mow we need the grace of 
God! Vow we need the grace of God! Mow we need the 
grace of God!’ 

I felt very much embarrassed and ashamed of myself that 
I had not given that answer. But all through my life Mr. 
Hebich’s impressive words kept ringing in my heart and ears: 
‘Vow we need the grace of God!’” 

The old missionary’s burning words of repentance called 
forth a revival of religion in the churches at Mangalore and 
Udipi and very many again came to Jesus for pardon and 
grace. Others, however, caused Mr. Hebich no end of 
trouble. Some arrogant catechists had to be dismissed and 
these led many of the Tulu Christians as‘ray. How the old 
warrior broke this spirit of rebellion among some of the 
people, he himself relates : 

“After my arrival in Mangalore I at once sent Joseph 
and Sebastian to the seceders to try and win them back. 
Some days thereafter I myself went to Mulki and asked the 
Christians to come and meet me, but a long time passed by 
before they would come. I gave my hand to all of them, 
except to the leaders of the rebellion who thrice offered to 
shake hands with me. They brought such a host of devils 
along with them that it was almost impossible for me to stay, 
because of the vapours from hell. Then Isaid: ‘Let us 
pray!’ This they permitted me to do, but all remained 
sitting, while I alone knelt. 

“ After this the battle was begun. I told them how their 
stubbornness was breaking my heart and asked them to speak, 
one by one. But they had made up their minds to speak all 
at the same time, so I told them that they had evidently 
made a compact with the devil, that they had run after two 
boobies and had forsaken their pastor. This meeting lasted 
seven long hours. 

“Then they sent for the other ringleader, who, according 
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to their first report, had gone on a three days’ journey, but 
who now made his appearance. When he entered the room 
I called out to him with tears: ‘You are leading all these 
people astray! Don’t you know that you will have to render 
an account of all your deeds to the Lord ?’ 

“Then turning to the people I said: ‘Who will return 
to the church ?’ 

“We are in the Church !’ 

“«No, you are with the devil! Whosoever remains in this 
state will go to hell! Who will return to the church ?’ 

“ Almost all of them, after a while said: ‘I! I! 1!’ 

“But then the ringleaders began to raise objections: 
‘We have written to the Committee in Basel and will do 
nothing till we hear from them!’ So they remained victors. 

“ Afterwards they promised me a unanimous reply but 
I said: ‘I don’t want a unanimous reply! The cause of 
your ruin is that you all stick together. Whosoever will, 
let him break with the others and come. Whoever will 
come to Jesus must come alone !’ 

“ Thereafter they again spent a day and a night in debate. 
Some confessed: ‘We have gone astray!’ Others said: 
‘The padres are trying to ensnare us !’ 

“At last they ail decided to await the decision of the 
Committee in Basel and this gave the leaders another three 
months’ grace. I had failed, but realized that we could not 
receive them back in a body, but only as individuals. 
Each one must come back as a poor sinner. Unless every 
one repented individually we never could break this spirit of 
rebellion.” 

As some new missionaries were arriving in Mangalore and 
there were some converts awaiting baptism, at the beginning 
of the year 1858, Mr. Hebich went to that oldest station, 
where he had the pleasure of welcoming the new recruits 
to the Mission and of receiving fourteen happy believers into 
the Christian church. After this pleasant break he returned 
to the attack on the hard hearts of the Tulus in Mulki. He 
now found that during his absence God’s Holy Spirit had 
effected a great change in the people. Their stubborn will 
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was broken and some were so overpowered with a conscious- 
ness of their sin that they did not consider themselves worthy 
to even enter the house of God, but sat before the church 
doors during service as penitents. Others followed their good 
example, confessing that they had been in great spiritual 
danger. 

A sudden death had aroused them all and they now came 
to Mr. Hebich crying: “We cannot face death. We are 
not prepared to meet our God. We have sinned. Please 
pray for our forgiveness and you, too, must forgive us !” 

When the answer from the Committee in Basel was at 
last received, in the month of March, the hearts of all were 
broken in penitence and grief over their blind obstinacy. All 
came and with tears begged to be received back into the 
church of Christ. 

One more incident of the year 1858 may be mentioned 
here. On the first of May, while in a native vessel, Mr. 
Hebich was caught in a severe storm. The boatmen begged 
him to permit them to lighten the boat by throwing a cargo 
of rice overboard. He would not permit them to do so, but 
told them that his God, to whom he was continually praying, 
would surely save them all. With great difficulty they finally 
came as far as a promontory, on this return journey from 
Mulki, where the sailors usually sacrificed to their idols, by 
breaking some cocoanuts. This he forbade them to do. The 
sailors were very angry at this order and asked: “Is your 
God the only God?” Mr. Hebich replied: “ There is but one 
God, all your gods are a huge lie!” 

He had hardly uttered these words, when there was a 
terrific flash of lightning and great thunder. All were filled 
with awe. The boat was kept afloat by baling out the water, 
all that night. In the morning, when the storm had spent its 
fury, Mr. Hebich preached earnestly to them and they listen- 
ed reverently to his impressive words. At last they all were 
safely landed.— 

And now we have come to the last year of the veteran’s 
service in India. In the year 1859 he went, for the last time, 
to the heathen festivals in Payawur and Taliparambu. About 
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this visit he writes: ‘“ This is now the fifteenth time we have 
stood there among the people, to break down the stronghold 
of the prince of darkness by the word of truth. We urgently 
pressed our message home. Oh that they might come, so 
long as it is called to-day !” 

After his return to Cannanore he once more went to Pal- 
ghat. He was pleased to see that at last a missionary had 
been sent there and this had become a station and was no 
more an out-station. About his last visit to this place where 
he had seen so many manifestations of God’s saving power, 
he remarks: “It is true that having had so much to do in 
Mangalore and Cannanore I have lately been neglecting Pal- 
ghat. The older I grow the more I seem to be a marked 
man. The honoured Committee gives me slaps right and left 
and my brethren, too, seem to enjoy finding fault with me. 
Probably that is better for me than praise would be. May 
the Lord have mercy on me! My Palghat work is now 
finished, after I have been permitted to sow there much 
precious seed which is sure to grow and bear much fruit.” 

The work at Cannanore, too, was now nearing its close. 
Lieutenant Gompertz had just recommended a number of: 
soldiers who had recently come to this station to the especial 
care of the old pastor, for they were faithful soldiers of Christ; 
but Mr. Hebich’s health at last was failing, so, for the first 
time he felt the need of going to the Hills as an invalid. 

The parting scene from his beloved church was very 
pathetic. All except the old pastor seemed to realize that 
this was to be a final parting. There were now 242 com- 
municants in the Cannanore church, 40 suspended members - 
and 139 children, When they met to hear the last words of 
their old pastor and friend, the scene was almost like that 
in the Acts of the Apostles, when Paul bid the. church 
and the elders of the church at Ephesus farewell: “And 
when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down and prayed with 
them all. And they all wept sore and fell on Paul’s neck 
and kissed him. Sorrowing most of all for the word he had 
spoken that they should behold his face no more!” Mr, 
Hebich’s heart was full of courage and joy, however. On the 
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23rd of March he went to the Nilgiris va Calicut and Mala- 
puram, preaching, in spite of his illness, all along the way. 
He writes: ‘Twenty-five years ago, on the 24th of March, 
1834, I left Basel for India. Hallelujah !” 

So far as his strength permitted him to do so, he con- 
tinued to do his work preaching in Zion’s Chapel almost daily, 
and inviting all the residents in Ootacamund to repent and 
come to’ Jesus, visiting them from house to house. About his 
sickness he writes humorously toa friend: “When I came 
up here my liver and gall-bladder caused me much distress. 
I was often seasick and growing very thin. Now I am much 
better and expect to spend two more months up here.” 

But his faithful physician knew the critical state of his 
health far better than he did and frankly told him in the 
month of August: “Mr. Hebich, your liver is so bad that 
I must insist on your going home at once. In this country 
you may have an apoplectic stroke almost any day and that 
will end it all. Take my advice and leave, while there is still 
a prospect of recovery.” 

This statement was like a death-knell to the old saint. 
After a short time spent in prayer he decided to take the 
doctor's advice, and so made immediate preparations for sail- 
ing from Madras, without paying his church and friends in 
Malabar a farewell visit. He wrote to the Rev. Ch. Miller 
who was to take full charge of the work at Cannanore: “The 
responsibility for the station now rests on your shoulders, 
May the Lord graciously give you the needed strength for 
the work to His glory and great praise |!” 

Before leaving the Hills he wrote the following farewell 
letter to his congregation at Cannanore: “ Dear souls, be- 
loved in the Lord Jesus, grace and peace be with you! The 
Lord Jesus has thought it good for me to go to Europe, but, I 
hope, only for a short time, after which I hope to return with 
renewed strength and health. I therefore address these 
words of love to you all. You remember my labours among 
you. And you, beloved at Chova, especially know how 
much trouble the care for your bodily subsistence has given 
me. But now my health is broken. Oh, take care that all of 
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you live to the Lord and that you become a source of joy to 
the servants of the Lord and to the catechists who are 
labouring among you. The Lord will never forsake you. 
Trust in Him and never forsake Him! I wish I could call 
you all by name, all of you that live in Cannanore, Chova, 
Chirakal and Taliparambu. Rest assured that I am bearing 
you all on my heart. Oh, live to the glory of the Lord 
henceforth, remembering how much you have wearied the 
Lord Jesus with your sins in times past. Be, therefore, 
wholly His, for He has bought you with His own blood. 
Amen! Pray forme! The Lord bless you with his ever- 
lasting blessing and make you a blessing to others. Amen! 
Amen! In Jesus ever yours, Samuel Hebich.” 

To the catechists he added a special word of cheer: 
““ May the dear Lord Jesus keep you all unto everlasting life ! 
Take diligent care of the welfare of the whole church, the 
blood-bought property of the Lord. Do all that you have 
to do for the Lord’s sake. Be instant in preaching and 
witnessing before the heathen of the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and consider well that you have been -heathen 
also. Oh, what would you now be without the blessed 
Gospel? Whatever you do, do it in the Lord!” 

On the morning of the 13th of September, 1859, Mr. 
Hebich left Ootacamund and went via Bangalore to Madras, 
taking a hasty farewell from all his spiritual children along 
the way. On the 28th of September he embarked on 
a Suez steamer for the loved homeland, writing the following 
last word to one of his friends: “The ship has just come 
that is to take me away from this land, in which I have so 
many dear souls. But the Lord who has called them through 
the word of truth will keep them to eternal life. I had 
hoped to see your dear face once more, but it was not to be. 
Many thanks for your last gift of love, of which I can make 
good use, for my black children are still looking to me for 
help. And now, my dear man, run for the crown of life 
which the Lord Jesus gives you freely. Quiet your heart 
only in Him. Also pray for me !” 

The news that Mr. Hebich had left India spread like 
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wildfire. It seemed as though there had been a death in the 
land. Many sorrowed deeply to think that never again 
were they to hear his burning words of love. The Press of 
the land everywhere spoke of him and his work with the 
greatest of praise. 

But his beloved son William Gompertz rejoiced to hear of 
his father’s departure to the homeland, for he knew how his 
strength was spent. On the 19th of September, 1859, he 
wrote him: ‘I am happy to hear that you are going home 
for this will certainly be a great benefit to you. The Lord 
be praised that He has so long kept you in His work in this 
dark land. May He return you, with new health and 
strength, to this scene of your joys and sufferings. I expect 
that even on your home journey you will be a great 
blessing to others, seeing that you will meet all sorts of 
people on the Suez steamer. I enclose a cheque for rupees 
thirty which, I am sorry to say, is all that I can spare at 
present. It is not the size of the gift, but the cheerful heart 
that the Lord values. If He permits, more will follow. May 
the Lord bless you abundantly !_ This is the prayer of your 
ever grateful, William Gompertz.” 

The son, however, was to die before the father. All 
through the year 1859 William Gompertz continued winning 
Natives and Europeans for Jesus, among others the Colonel 
of his regiment whom he led to the Saviour on his death-bed. 
On the 3rd of January, 1860, the young man was laid low 
with fever,-and on the 3rd of February he was released from 
all his sufferings and died a very happy death. 

And now, as we look back upon the many years of 
unselfish, heroic labour of this servant of Christ, what is the 
result of it all ? Has the life-made a lasting impression on a 
rock, or has it only been a ripple on the sea of time that has 
been lost as the years have widened its distance from the 
starting point ? Let us read the testimony of some of the 
contemporaries and successors of this remarkable man :— 

An aged chaplain in reviewing Mr. Hebich’s work was 
once heard to say: “ Really, I believe that this German alone 
has done more for the eternal good of the British in India 
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than any dozen of the best of us chaplains!” This was the 
testimony borne to the work of this remarkable man by a 
member of the Church of England. 

In a book: ‘Reminiscences of Life in Mysore,” written 
by Major-General R. S. Dobbs, is the following testimony to 
Mr. Hebich’s work :— 

“One of the most remarkable men I ever knew was the 
Rev. Samuel Hebich of the Basel Mission. I met Mr. Hebich 
in a public bungalow soon after his arrival in India, and, from 
the first, was much interested in him. He twice visited 
Toomkoor but I was, to my regret absent on the first occasion 
in 1839. He, however, in his usual faithful, though somewhat 
eccentric way, urged my assistant, Lieutenant Russell, to 
give his heart to the Lord Jesus. 1 heard afterwards that the 
young man was deeply impressed by the words spoken, but 
I cannot speak of results as he died of cholera before I 
returned to the Division. 

“On the second visit Mr. Hebich spent some days with 
us, labouring among all classes. I had heard that he could not 
brook opposition. But we found that when spoken to ina 
loving spirit he was most gentle and considerate. The 
following incident will illustrate this. 

‘Mrs. Dobbs, at the time not being very strong, requested 
him not to give along sermon on Sunday evening. Being 
engrossed with his subject he forgot the request ; when my 
wife, after he had preached for three quarters of an hour, got 
up and touched him on the shoulder. He smiled and con- 
cluded immediately. 

“Mr. Hebich, owing in a great measure to his imperfect 
knowledge of English, used hard terms when he disapproved 
and this gave offence. Our excellent Bishop Dealtry, having 
heard of some severe censures on the Episcopal church, 
received .him discourteously when he called. -Shortly after, 
duty called the Bishop to the French Rocks, when he was 
filled with astonishment and delight, in witnessing the spiritual 
state of the regiment, the fruit of Mr. Hebich’s labours ; 
and said afterwards: “ Mr, Hebich is not the sort of man I 
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had supposed and I will avail myself of the first opportunity 
to make his acquaintance !” 

“One of Hebich’s peculiarities was to use the word “ liar’ 
and “lie,” when speaking of erroneous teaching, Friends 
endeavoured to impress upon him that these terms were 
peculiarly offensive to Englishmen. He, however, to the last 
continued to call everything by what he considered the right 
name. On two occasions he endangered his life, when speak- 
ing to Mohammedans, by calling their prophet a liar. 

“ Notwithstanding his plain and pointed language,. he was 
generally well received, allowance being made for his strong 
language on the score of his being a foreigner.” 

But the deepest impression of the life and work of this 
unique man we find in Malabar. Any one travelling up and 
down the land and speaking with the Moplahs and Malayalees 
will find that Mr. Hebich is still a living influence in the lives 
of all. Ask them, as you meet them on the streets: “ Do 
you know Mr. Hebich?” The answer, as a rule, will be: 
“We do not. We never heard of that gentleman,” But 
ask them: “ Do you know “ Dadikaran Padre,’ the bearded 
parson, as he was called by all, and you will see their faces 
brighten and hear them say: “Of course we know him. He 
has prayed and preached in our town, or in our house. Our 
elders have told us much about him !” 

The German pronunciation of the name Hebich is not 
familiar to Malayalam ears, but his name is not wholly 
unknown, for even to the present day, in parts of Malabar, 
especially in Cannanore, the Natives always speak of the 
Christian religion as “ Hebbick Veddam,” Hebich’s religion ! 

Missionaries now on the field tell us that they are con- 
tinually meeting with instances proving that Mr. Hebich is 
almost worshipped as a superior being by some of the simple- 
minded peasants. My friend, the Rev. Wm. Bader of Nettur, 
told me about one of his experiences. On a mission tour he 
went to see an old cooly who had received a four anna bit as 
a present from Mr. Hebich. This small silver coin he encased 
in velvet and bowed before it every day. 

“Don’t you know that your worship of that coin would 
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pain Dadikaran Padre very much, if he were here?” My 
friend asked the man. 

“Oh, no, for he has given me his blessing with the four 
annas. Why, when I received it I was worth nothing, now 
by Dadikaran Padre’s blessing I am worth 3000 rupees!” 
The humble peasant replied. 

“Please let me see the coin!” the missionary made 
request. 

“T am sorry that I cannot do so, for I have sent the 
casket with the money to my son in another town, so that 
he, too, may receive Dadikaran Padre’s blessing!” The old 
man replied. 

Folklore, too, has begun to spin the miraculous and mys- 
terious about this strange man. I heard of one town where 
the thatched roofs of the houses have been frequently burned. 
Folklore there reports that this is a punishment on the peo- 
ple, for once the Moplahs in that town threatened to set fire 
to Mr. Hebich’s beard and ever since that day God punishes 
the people with frequent fires ! 

All these instances go to prove that Mr. Hebich lives 
indelibly in the hearts and lives of both Europeans and Natives. 
His life in India will continue to be a blessing to Europeans 
and Natives alike, because he was a humble follower of 
his Master and a faithful witness of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPLER. <x VII. 
Giohf Mure Yrars At Home. 


“* For whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord: whether we live therefore, or 
die, we are the Lord’s !—Romans 14; 8. 


N the 28th of October, 1859, Mr. Hebich landed in 
Marseilles, in the south of France. The long sea voyage 
had greatly benefited him and he felt nearly as well as 

ever. Fearing the cold of Germany he stayed in this 
glorious country, where so many invalids from India and 
other lands regain health and strength. In Cannes and Nice, 
on the evergreen shores of the Mediterranean, under an 
everblue sunny sky, Mr. Hebich met old friends from India 
and soon was as busy as ever, preaching the Gospel to all. 
He there recovered his former elasticity and now, with new 
zeal, won souls for Christ. Then he went North, following 
the course of the river Rhone and spent Christmas with 
German friends in Lyons. On the 27th of December he 
finally reached the Mission House in Basel. 

In the meantime he had learned particulars about his own 
kith and kin, receiving the news of the death of his two 
brothers, some years previously, and he also heard that his 
dear mother had died on the gth of January, 1858, eighty- 
six years of age, but hale and hearty almost to the last day of 
her life. 

Mr. Hebich did not wait to catch up with the spirit of the 
new age, but at once began his work for souls in his old way, 
visiting all from house to house and speaking with them 
individually and collectively about their souls’ salvation. 
He delivered a course of lectures in the Mission College 
and also preached a series of sermons in the churches of 
Basel and in surrounding towns and villages. These sermons 
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aroused a great interest in the man and his message. When, 
on the 24th of January, 1860, he preached on John the 
Baptist’s call to repentance in the Leonhard Church of Basel, 
there was at first an angry muttering to be heard and at last 
voices shouted: “Down with him! Put him out!” It was 
impossible to finish the sermon, so the preacher closed the 
service with a short prayer. 

Now the Press began to write about Mr. Hebich and soon 
he was more talked about than any other man in the city. 
Sermons so arousing, searching and damning cut the people 
to the heart and soon there was a division in the city. 
The question of allowing him to preach was brought before 
the municipal council. It was argued that such a man ought 
never to be permitted to preach, for instead of quieting the 
people he only excited them. It was said: “ Hebich had to 
learn the language of India in order to preach to the Indians, 
so let him first learn German, before he again preaches 
to the Germans!” The resolution to prohibit Mr. Hebich’s 
preaching was lost by a majority of two, forty-four 
voting against the resolution and forty-two in favour of it. 
The Mayor of the city sided with the majority, saying: 
“Tt certainly is no misfortune to the peuple, if some one 
preaches in a different than the conventional style. Those 
who remain cold under the old may be warmed into life 
under the new style!” So Mr. Hebich was permitted to 
continue his preaching in the churches of Basel. 

He had now become a public character. Many despised 
him, others regarded him asa curious freak of nature, but a 
large number looked upon him as a preacher of righteousness, 
a prophet who had come to prophesy in the name of God, 
and some of these nearly idolized him. 

In one of the Carnival processions there was a man wear- 
ing a mask representing Mr. Hebich as a school teacher, 
teaching a boy the interrogative form of the verb “ heben,” 
to heave. Ona blackboard was written in large letters : 

Heb ich ? Heave I? 
Hebst du ? Heavest thou ? 
Hebt ‘er? Heaveth he ? 
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But what was intended as ridicule set many thinking. 
‘Heben’ in German as well as ‘to heave’ in English means : 
“To cause to move upward or onward by a lifting effort !” 
and men began to ask: “Am JI, art thou, is he causing men 
to move upward and onward? Are we putting forth an 
effort to lift men God-ward ?” 

Mr. Hebich had now many calls to preach, so he travelled 
up and down in Switzerland, preaching in the principal cities 
as a revivalist, to ever increasing congregations. His method 
of work was twofold, in fact the same as that which he had 
found so successful in India. First of all he would visit as 
many people as he possibly could and preach to them as 
individuals, praying earnestly with them, until they too 
would pray and make a full surrender of themselves to Jesus. 
Then, in the churches, he would preach expository sermons. 
These were plain, blunt, pointed pulpit talks, founded on some 
passage of God’s Word. His illustrations were almost all 
Biblical. Very seldom would he allude to-his work in India, 
or to his experiences in travel. In preaching on Paul’s 
epistles, for instance, all his illustrations would be taken from 
the Acts of the Apostles. There was a magnetic power in 
these addresses that drew men and women to the cross. In 
reading the printed discourses one wonders how such plain, 
disjointed, unvarnished statements of truth could have moved 
the masses as they did. One misses in the reading the man 
and his prayerful earnestness, manifested during the delivery 
of the sermons. 

Children were always Mr. Hebich’s best friends. Where- 
ever he went the little ones would gather around him, sit on 
his knees, stroke his gray beard and love him with all their 
hearts. In dress the old revivalist was as strange and gro- 
tesque as in India. He had, it seems, designed his own 
particular style and cut of clothes and to this fashion he 
clung very tenaciously. 

His friends excused all these eccentricities on the score 
of Hebich’s long life in India.“ Poor dear man,’ they would 
say, “he has preached so long to Englishmen and has become: 
so English in India that he does not know how to speak. 
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German properly, nor does he understand German customs 
any more. But his heart is all right and he means well !” 

In the month of May, 1862, Mr. Hebich was invited to 
go to London to preach there, especially to the large numbers 
of Germans who had come to the city to attend the great 
International Exhibition of that year. He found, however, 
that the Germans were living so scattered that it was next to 
impossible to gather large audiences, so the mission was partly 
a failure. 

When Mr. Hebich had spent three years in Europe, he 
longed for his Indian home, and urgently requested to be 
sent back to his loved life’s-work at Cannanore. The Chris- 
tians in Cannanore, too, wrote him in a spirit of heart-felt 
love and longing: ‘ Dear father, do come back to us; if 
possible with your old-time zeal and vigour. Even if you 
cannot do as much work as in former years, if you do come 
as an invalid, come as John of old. Let us carry you into 
our church and then you can bless us even as he did, saying : 
‘Little children love one another! Beware of idols!’ Dear 
father, come and stay as long as God gives you life and then 
die among us!” 

After trying for several years to recover sufficient health 
in order to be able to follow the longing of his heart, he 
wrote the church at Cannanore that he could not come, as 
his liver did not mend and the mission doctor absolutely 
forbade his return. While he was thus prevented from 
speaking to his loved “ black brethren” in body, he ministered 
to them in spirit. 

In a letter, dated Stuttgart, the 14th of August, 1866, Mr. 
Hebich writes to his church in Cannanore as follows: 


“My dearly beloved Children in the Lord Jesus. Grace, 
mercy and peace be with you, Amen ! 


“Far,—far away from you and still alive, | have grace to 
send to each of you a small token of loving remembrance, as 
far as 1am able to do. It is of love and deep humiliation to 
God, our Redeemer, who has granted me to live and labour 
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for you and with you, inand for His Holy Jesus’ Name, in 
whom there alone is Life Eternal, Hallelujah ! Amen. 

“T have but one wish, viz: That you and I, with your 
dear wives and children and all our Beloved Brothers and 
Sisters in the Lord, that we all may be faithful unto the end, 
and that His Holy Jesus Name may be wonderfully in us, 
and through us all, to the Praise of the Father, Hallelujah ! 
Amen. 

“Let us remember: That the time is short, and the days 
of grace running by away! and that the souls are precious 
before Him. 

“The Lord has been and is good to me, poor Sinner, and 
He is The Lord my Righteousness, and I will praise Him for 
Ever and Ever! and you all will praise Him with me for 
Ever and Ever. Hallelujah! Amen. 

“My love in Christ Jesu to you all and to all, who love 
the Lord Jesus, and I am yours 

in Him, 
with much love and esteem, 
Samuel Hebich.” 


Being obliged to stay at home Mr. Hebich now was 
pensioned by the Mission and so gave his whole time to the 
preaching of the Gospel. Some friends bought him a house 
on the heights overlooking Stuttgart and there he spent the 
last few years of his life on earth in the service of Jesus, hav- 
ing no worldly cares to trouble him. 

As he now had his own house and had settled down in 
Germany, some of his friends persuaded him to get married. 
They said to him: “It is not good for a man to be alone as 
you are. You are not strong and ought to have some one 
near you, night and day, who will care for you and look 
lovingly after your welfare. We know a woman, a very ener- 
getic warm-hearted Christian woman, who will make you a 
good wife.” 

After much persuasion Mr. Hebich at last went to the 
house of this lady and without any preliminaries he bluntly 
asked her : “ Will you marry me ?” 
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“No, never !”’ she replied. 

“Well, that settles it. Let us drop the matter!” 

He was much pleased that this was the end of all his 
matrimonial prospects and that he could now end his life in 
solitude. 

About his life in Europe, Mr. Miller who succeeded Mr. 
Hebich in Cannanore gives the following description : 

“For three years he had no fixed dwelling-place amongst 
his own people. He was travelling from town to town, from 
village to village, all over Switzerland and a great part of 
South Germany, preaching the Gospel to thousands and 
thousands, and being made the means of conversion to 
hundreds of souls. 

“ A few Christian friends procured for him a comfortable, 
but small, house at Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemburg, of 
which he made a happy home. The little abode is situated 
on a beautiful hill, in the immediate vicinity of Stuttgart, 
commanding a full view of the whole town, with all its 
suburbs, parks and palaces. The old Indian was often heard 
_tosay: ‘Iam more beautifully lodged than the king himself !’ 

“To show his heartfelt gratitude to those Christian friends, 
he wrote their names over his bedstead. But dear as his 
home was to him, he only spent the winter months in it; 
the summer months being regularly set apart for preaching 
excursions, neither would he rest in winter. 

“Qn certain evenings of the week he preached in the 
hall of the Evangelical Society of Stuttgart, and went from 
house to house, speaking a word in season and out of season. 
His ministry was exceedingly blessed. Many souls, especially 
young men and women, turned to the Lord. 

“On the 5th of May, 1868, he had brought his preaching 
to a close at Stuttgart. He had sent letters to his friends at 
Carlsruhe, the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden, and at 
Basel, informing them of his intention to be amongst them 
presently, ‘if’ he added, ‘it be the will of the Lord and we 
live l*” 

But it was not the will of God and Mr. Hebich was not 
to live long enough to see his many friends in Basel again. 
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On the 6th of May, 1868, he had to give up all work. His 
liver pained him very much and was much swollen and the 
disease which ended his life assumed a dangerous character. 

In spite of severe pains and much suffering, even on his 

dying bed, Mr. Hebich continued to win souls for Jesus. He 
could not go to them, so he invited them to come to him 
and there at his deathbed he persuaded them to give them- 
selves to the loving Saviour who had died for them. Mr. 
Miller described the closing days of the old missionary’s life 
as follows : 
_ “On Saturday evening, when his friends were washing his 
feet, he smiled and said: ‘These are dear feet. They have 
carried peace far and wide. They have made many long 
walks for the Lord. Then he asked his children (his 
converts) what arrangements they had made for the night, 
and, on their saying that they would remain with him, he 
replied: ‘That is right. I always like to have some people 
about me. But, I am afraid, it is asking too much of you. 
You must try and get some rest for yourselves and also care 
for me, I am no more able to look after myself !’ 

“The next day, at seven o'clock in the morning, he said to 
his attendants: ‘What a mercy that the Lord has appointed 
you to take care of me. To-day is Sunday. This is the day 
of rest. Iam afraid that there will be visitors, but I cannot 
see any of them. I really cannot receive any of them. I 
only want rest, rest, the best of gifts! We must have rest 
to-day—only rest !’ 

“But he was not to enjoy the so-much-longed-for rest 
any more in this life. He spent the day in great restlessness, 
and, on the following day, his sufferings and weakness 
increased. He then conversed with Jesus, as though he were 
lying close to his heart. ‘No sufferings in the soul, they are 
all vanquished, but the sufferings of the body, ah, my Friend, 
my Friend! Oh, Lord Jesus, Lord Jesus ! I have preached 
Thee and Thy Gospel !’—Then turning to his children in the 
Lord standing in awe around his bed, he added: ‘Yes, 
I have preached the pure Gospel to you, you may rest on 
that. It remains firm in life and death !’ 
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“Then, after sending a message to some friends, he con- 
tinued to converse with Jesus, saying: ‘Ah, my Lord and 
my God, all my bones have been counted by Thee. Thou 
art my life and everlasting portion! I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth me 
beside the still waters ! Thou hast revealed Thyself unto me, 
Thou merciful Lord. And I have preached that in Thee is 
life everlasting, and as many as have believed have been 
sealed by the Holy Ghost. Thereby I know that I have not 
been preaching the word of man, but Thy word and this has 
given me strength—I am so happy! I am so happy! I have 
all Ineed. There are no particular sufferings. There might 
be cramps and convulsions. Oh, merciful Lord, how happy 
am I,’ 

“But pains did come and there was great suffering. On 
Monday, towards noon, when his sufferings were almost un- 
bearable he made himself strong in the spirit, asked for his 
Bible, and with apostolical authority he dictated a letter 
which he signed with his own hand: ‘Samuel Hebich, a 
Witness of Jesus Christ /’ All the time there was a serious- 
ness, almost a majesty, manifest in his whole person. 

“When Dr. Gundert who had come to see him had taken 
his final leave of him, he said: ‘That is a dear man, a hard- 
working man! He is very diligent with his pen. Compared 
with him I am but a lazy fellow !’ 

“At sunset he wished once more to be taken to the window. 
‘Show me my paradise once more,’ he said. ‘Ah, how 
beautiful, how glorious! There is not a second Stuttgart in 
the whole world !’ 

“So he spent the whole day of Tuesday, alternately 
praying and praising God. On Wednesday his sufferings 
were intense. Over and over again he was heard to exclaim : 
‘Oh, good God, whither shall I go? Ah, this poor, weary 
body can find no rest, no relief anywhere. Do not forsake 
me, O Thou Friend of my soul. Come! O, come soon!’ 
Then in a pitiful voice he cried out: ‘It is almost too much ! 


I can endure it no longer. O, most merciful, most loving 
Lord !’ 
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“At midnight the pains ceased and he was calm and 
quiet. He knew every one and was conscious to the last 
moment. For three hours he lay quietly, scarcely ever open- 
ing his eyes. Then he opened them once more, and, with a 
bright and glorious look he exclaimed: ‘Ah remember 
Malabar!’ After that, stretching out his arms, he said: 
‘Come! Come!’—His eyes closed again. His breathing 
grew fainter and fainter. At last it stopped, and, without 
the least struggle, the faithful witness of Jesus Christ entered 
into the joy of his Lord. It was just three o'clock in the 
morning, Ascension day, the 21st of May, 1868, when this 
eminent servant of the Lord left his spiritual children who 
were weeping, praying and singing around his dying couch.” 

On the 24th of May Mr. Hebich’s weary body was buried 
in the peaceful God’s Acre in Kornthal, near Stuttgart. Some 
thousands of people followed his coffin to the grave. There 
was only silent mourning. Many wept. At the grave there 
was no address. With a short prayer the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, in accordance with Mr. Hebich’s express wish. 
So ended the life of this unique winner of souls and witness 
of Jesus Christ—May his mantle fall on you and me, dear 
reader ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Che Successful Fisher of Men. 


And Jesus said unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men.-—Wark, 1 ; 17. 


MONG the many wise men I have met in my life, one of 
the wisest was a plain fisherman. Being anxious to be 
a successful fisher of men I asked him: “ What must I 

do to become a successful fisherman?” I jotted down the 
eight points he gave me, and, as Mr. Hebich followed them 
in his life and work, I will enumerate and illustrate them 
in this chapter of anecdotes :—“1. Be in love with your 
work. 2. Have patience. 3. Study the habits of fish. 4. Have 
your tackle enticing and alluring. 5. Learn the run of fish. 
6. Follow moves of fish. 7. Be ontime. 8. Have live bait !” 

If ever a man was in love with his work, that man was 
Samuel Hebich. He had a passion for souls. Like his 
divine Master he would rather save a soul than eat or drink. 
His only love was the love of Jesus and this love of Christ 
constrained him to go everywhere to seek and save the lost. 
We have already read about many instances of this love 
for souls that he manifested everywhere, but one more 
incident may be mentioned here. It illustrates the man 
and his unique method. It is a remarkable bit of history. 
One of his converts, a Major, gives the following account of 
how Mr. Hebich won him for Jesus :— 

“The way I first became acquainted with Mr. Hebich 
was as strange as himself. 

“Our battalion was lying in the Madras Presidency, during 
one of the hottest monsoons I can remember. 

“All day long the cantonments were as still as death, for 
it was only before sunrise or after sundown that any European 
could move. There was ennui on us all, and our tempers 
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were certainly not sweetened by the enforced idleness. In 
the middle of it all, the news came that ‘ Hebich was coming.’ 
It was the talk of the mess that evening. Some of our 
company had seen him, but to most—including myself—he 
was known only by hearsay. 

“You'll all know him soon, without any introduction 
either ;’ said one, ‘for Mr. Hebich goes where he will, and 
no one can say him nay.’ 

“Thad my own thoughts, but kept them for the most 
part to myself till I should hear more. 

““And who is this Hebich that makes so free ?’ I asked. 

“Something in the defiant tone of my voice made my 
companions laugh, and led them on to go for me. 

“““ You'll be the first he’ll try his hand at,’ I was informed, 
‘for he'll soon hear what a determined sinner you are. Mr. 
Hebich, Sir, is a German who came out here to missionarize 
the black heathens, but says he found the white heathens, 
meaning us Europeans, needed the Gospel more, so he spends 
his time in visiting the military stations, and many have 
joined the “ Bluz Lights” from his visits !’ 

“The tone in which this information was given stirred up 
all the bad blood in me, and I used some strong words about 
Mr. Hebich and his ‘ prying impertinence,’ which need not be 
repeated here (and which I myself had to eat not very long 
afterwards). I finished up by saying that if I found Mr. 
Hebich in my compound I would quickly ‘ kick him out.’ 

‘Before many days passed we had almost forgotten about 
Mr. Hebich ; it was too hot to think of anything long. 

“T think it was just the very hottest part of the day, if 
- there could be any comparison in the heat, it was all so hot, 
and every day and allday alike. There wasn’t a man stirring, 
even the blacks were overcome. I was lying, lazily smoking 
a cigarette, dreamily listening to the slow creaking of the 
punkah going above my head, doors and windows all open, 
without a thought of a visitor, when a step sounded through 
the verandah. Had I been more wide awake I might have 
taken a different kind of interest in the stranger’s approach, 
and been more on my guard. I heard the footsteps grow 
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more distinct as their owner drew nearer. There was a fasci- 
nation about their even and firm tread, which made one listen. 
They somehow conveyed an idea of dignity and command. 

“T listened for a challenge of some kind from my servant, 
but he must have taken advantage of the heat to have a nap 
on his own account. The footsteps crossed the threshold and 
came up tothe door of my room. I turned my head to see who 
it could be and there stood a tall, gaunt man; his first appear- 
ance indeed might have provoked a smile. He looked almost 
a subject for burlesque, with his long, loose, black coat, his 
huge green umbrella under his arm, and large hat in his lean 
hand. But as you looked into his face you felt yourself 
wicked for having such a thought. It was his look at you 
that impressed you. It was the power in those eyes to read 
you through and through, not with contempt, but with pity 
for yourself which you could not resent, nay, which made 
you ashamed of yourself, and ready to do what he told you, 
as one who knew far better what was good for you than you 
yourself. 

“Mr. Hebich, for it was he, advanced into the room. I 
rose to meet him, tossing my cigarette out of the window. 
He made me a profound bow, and, holding out his hand in a 
friendly manner, wished me ‘Goot day.’ Where now was 
my spleen, my declaration to eject this man ? Gone, I know 
not how nor where. I felt something like a schoolboy 
before his head-master. I returned his salutation awkwardly, 
but without knowing what to do next. 

“He was quite as much at home as I was away from it. 
He politely motioned me to a seat, and took one himself at 
a little distance. 

“After a few moments’ silence he said abruptly: ‘Get 
down de book.’ 

“IT crossed the room and stood before my book-shelves. 
I did not need him to tell me what book. There were books 
of fiction there, I knew it was none them; it was truth he 
wanted, and somehow I seemed for the first time to despise 
them myself. There were regulation books, and technical 
works on tactics of war; but these were not for him; his 
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was an errand of peace. There in a neglected corner was my 
Bible, a book that formed part of every officer's outfit, as 
well as private’s kit. But I had never even opened it. My 
hand sought it readily now. 

“J brought it back to my seat near the table, and looked 
inquiringly at Mr. Hebich. He gave an approving gesture 
and continued gravely :—‘ Open de fierst shapter of Shenesis, 
and read de fierst two ferses.’ 

“JT read aloud: ‘Inthe beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ 

“<«Dat will do, shut de book. Let us pray.’ 

“ He kneeled down, so did I, but what he prayed I do 
not know; I was moved with a strange, new impulse. I 
could not think two thoughts together. I didn’t know what 
to think, or say, or do. I was bewildered with these ques- 
tions:—What must Ido? What is it I want? To whom 
shall I go ? 

“Mr. Hebich rose, and gravely shaking hands, bowed 
himself out, and departed as he had entered. I could not go 
to mess that night. Partly I was afraid, though no one ever 
accused me of being a coward, partly I was unfit to meet any 
one. It was as much as I could do to go through my duty. 

“ Next day I was lying idle as on the previous day, only 
with a strange wondering on me and a sort of dread as to 
what was coming, and yet a desire to see it all out. Not a 
sound or movement, but just the punkah going overhead. 

“Once more a step was heard—the same step as yester- 
day—away outside, entering the compound ; crossing it; on 
the threshold; at the door; and there was Mr. Hebich 
again. 

“Again I rise to return his ‘Goot day. Again I am 
awkward and off my guard. Again I am motioned toa seat, 
and after the same solemn silence the order comes :—‘ Get 
down de book.’ 

“ Again the walk to the bookshelf, the hand unerringly 
reaching down the Bible, and I take my seat. 
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“«QOpen de fierst shapter of Shenesis and read de fierst 
two ferses.’ 

“T read again aloud: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ 

“«TDat will do, shut de book. Let us pray.’ 

“This. time I listened to his prayer. What a prayer 
it was! I had never heard prayer but from a book before. 
It was just like a man talking to his friend. He told the 
‘Dear Father’ all about me. He asked Him to show me to 
mvself, and make me abhor myself, and flee from myself 
to Christ. 

“Again he left as he had done the day before. The Bible 
lay open on the table. I could not close it, or put it away. 
I could do nothing but go back to it, and sit down there 
like a schoolboy that has been turned at his lesson. I read 
those verses over and over again, until they burned into my 
very soul, 

“JT did not need an interpreter. The words were their 
own commentary. It just meant me. Yes, I was like 
that earth, without form, and void. It was sin that made me 
so, and the darkness of unconcern and unbelief just kept my 
real state out of sight, and out of mind. 

“And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.’ 

“Was this strange man’s wonderful power over me, bring- 
ing me by his prayer into contact with the living God, just 
the moving of the Spirit of God ? If ever man was humbled, 
convinced of his need as an undone man, if ever sin in all its 
sinfulness became a reality to any one, it was so with me. 
The scales of pride, prejudice, worldliness, fell from my eyes. 

“How I passed the time until next day I know not. I 
thought not of the heat. I was aroused to a new interest. 
It was the stirring towards a new life, the hour that precedes 
the dawn. 

“That step was heard entering the compound. I waited 
with suppressed expectation. I had my Bible open, I was 
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ready with my book for the teacher. My heart was full. 
I rose and grasped his hand. ‘ Mr. Hebich, I see it all. What 
must I do ?’ 

“He looked on me with all the yearning of spiritual 
affection. ‘My son’ (his faith took me to his heart as already 
such in the Gospel), ‘God said, Let there be light !’ ‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved !’ 

“He pointed me to the Cross of Calvary, where Jesus 
took my ruin and made it His, and then upward to the throne, 
where, as my Risen Life, He could make God's righteousness 
mine. 

“We knelt down together, and that day I prayed for the 
first time without a book, and thanked the Lord for life eter- 
nal through faith in Jesus Christ.”— 

The Major's story not only illustrates Mr. Hebich’s love 
for souls, but also his great patience. He never was in a 
hurry. He waited upon God and upon men. He gave 
them time to think, but when he was sure that God had 
given them to him he would not rest until they had also 
given themselves to God. 

Mrs. Addis often told visitors how Mr. Hebich won an 
officer for Christ in Coimbatore. This gentleman was very 
much annoyed at the humble German’s “ prying impertinence,” 
and had given strict orders to his servants never to let the 
padre into the house. One day Mr. Hebich espied the gentle- 
man entering his compound and hurried to intercept him, but 
was too late, the officer closing the door in his face and locking 
it. But this could not drive the man of God away. Going to 
the rear of the house he found that all the doors there, too, 
had been locked, but there was an open window. He 
climbed into the house through this and soon stood before 
the officer with a face full of pitying love, saying: “My 
son, why do you flee from your father? Ilove you. Do 
let me pray with you!” 

The meekness and patience of this strange man of God 
overcame the officer's hard heart. Soon he was melted in 
tears, confessing his sins and crying to God for mercy. Mr. 
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Hebich’s persistent love and great patience won this gentleman 
for Christ and he became a very humble follower of Jesus. 

In Calicut. among a grove of lovely palms lives the 
last of Mr. Hebich’s catechists. He is now over seventy 
years of age. His name is Thomas Abraham Chaddyappen. 
His father was Judge Strange’s butler and his brothers were 
Joseph and David, of whom we have heard in a previous 
chapter, David being the young catechist who died of cholera 
and who was buried by the Addises at Coimbatore. There 
is still the fire of father Hebich burning in this old preacher of 
the Gospel. 

I consider myself fortunate in having been permitted 
to see this venerable servant of Christ. When I asked him 
to tell me something about his old spiritual father, his face 
brightened up and he was young again. 

“Why sir,” he said, “ how can I tell you all that our father 
said and did? How he loved us and how patient he was 
with us. Can we ever forget his patient love ?” 

“When he sent my brother, myself and two other lads 
to Mangalore to be educated, he wept bitterly. ‘My sons, 
my sons, he said, ‘Oh, remember it is not learning alone 
you need, above all you need God’s Holy Spirit! Learning 
is only the trial to teach a young lad obedience. The proud 
young lad must go down and carry his cross and go to 
Calvary. Do you like that, you boys ?’ 

Yes, sir ! 

‘Then pray Jesus to give His Holy Ghost to you!’ Oh, 
what prayers, what prayers our father made for us!” 

Among the many stories old Abraham told me there is 
one that beautifully illustrates Mr. Hebich’s knowledge of 
men. The old fisher of men had carefully studied the habits 
of men and so his patience never was worn out and he never 
let any one repulse him. He would let men have their way, 
until he could gradually lead them into a better way. We 
will here give the old saint’s story, in his own vivid words : 

“There was Captain Robinson in Cannanore. Father 
Hebich took us one morning to his house. Our father went 
on to the verandah. In one hand he had his long black stick, 
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in the other his chatri or umbrella. He never went out 
without his stick and chatri. Bowing very low he said: 
“Good morning, Captain !” 

With a loud voice the captain shouted: “Who are you ?” 

I am a messenger of Jesus Christ. 

Then the Captain said: “Ihave no work with you. Go 
away! I will not hear you!” 

Please, Captain, hear me. I have two words to speak to 
you ! 

“No,no! Ihave no time!” 

Leaving our father standing on the verandah he ran into 
the house, but Mr. Hebich did not leave. He had not even 
been asked to sit down. There he stood on the verandah 
with clasped hands and closed eyes, praying silently. 

Then the Captain came downstairs, and calling his butler, 
he asked: “Has the old man gone away ?” 

No sir! 

So he again came outside and said: ‘ What is your 
name ?” 

My name is Hebich. 

“ Are you a German ?” 

Yes, Captain. 

“What do you want to tell me ?” 

Captain, are you not a sinner? he asked, pointing his 
finger at him. 

“What do you mean? Iam a sinner?” 

Are you prepared to meet your God ? 

Then the Captain looked round and round and again he rush- 
ed into the house, leaving our father standing there alone. He 
called his lady, saying: ‘Come, downstairs isa man of God !” 
Then the Captain’s lady asked: “Are you a missionary ?” 

Yes, mamma, I am a poor missionary. 

Then our father asked the Captain: “ Do you have prayers, 
I mean family prayersin your house? Have you a Bible ?” 

The lady answered: “Oh, yes, we have a Bible, but 
only pray sometimes !” 

Now the Captain said: “ Mr. Hebich, will you come in?” 

Calling his servant he said: “Boy, bring a chair !” 
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Our father now sat down. Looking sharply at the lady 
and pointing his finger at her, he asked: “Did you give 
your heart to Jesus Christ ?”’ 

“T hope so.” 

Hope? I want to know are you sure? Did you give 
your heart to Jesus Christ ? 

The lady was silent. Mr. Hebich now said: “Let me 
see your Bible!” 

They showed him a new family Bible. Taking it in his 
hands, he said: ‘Oh, dear Captain, what a precious treasure 
you have!” Then the Captain, too, was silent. 

Thereafter our father read a chapter, knelt down and 
prayed. After he had said, Amen! the Captain and his wife 
began to cry, saying to Mr. Hebich: “ Now we know. Our 
life is misery. You must pray for us!” Thereafter our 
father left. 

Coming back to the mission house he called all the cate- 
chists, by ringing his little bell, and then said to all: “I 
have a new Captain and his lady. You must always pray for 
then 1” 

He also called the soldier brethren and said to them : 
“You must pray much for the new Captain and his lady !” 

After three days the Captain came to see Mr. Hebich. 
Four hours he spent with father. He explained Heartbook 
to him and prayed with him. A week after that our father 
called to see them again. Very happy, the Captain now said: 
“Dear father, wife and I now have come into the light. But 
our servants are heathen, therefore, please send eatechist to 
them !” 

Then Mr. Hebich sent me to teach servants and the 
Captain and his lady told me their story. So for six months 
I taught servants. After seven months the butler said: ‘I 
want to embrace Christianity.” 

ITasked: “ Will you be a true Christian ?” 

A week later our father baptized Joseph and his wife, 
then the cook and his wife. After ten days the Captain and 
his lady went to the Hills and I saw them no more !” 

This simple story, so simply told, illustrates one of Mr. 
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Hebich’s methods, and also shows the great interest his 
converts manifested in the spiritual welfare of their servants, 
after they themselves had come to Jesus. 

Mr. Hebich’s gospel tackle was always enticing and alluring, 
because it was simplicity itself. This consisted of his simple 
prayers of faith and his plain, pointed preaching of “the 
Book.” His prayers were more impressive than his sermons. 
It is a pity that we have not a volume of the prayers of this 
great and good man. The prayers were always long, but so 
childlike, so confiding, so artless that every one could join in 
them. Of the few prayers that have been printed in 
German I will translate one. 

Before one of his addresses in Stuttgart, on the 6th of 
January, 1868, he prayed as follows : 

“Oh, Thou eternal and holy God, our everlasting covenant 
God! We approach Thy holy throne in the name of Jesus 
and by the blood of Jesus. We pray Thee to give us the 
greatest of all gifts, Thy Holy Ghost. Yes, come, Thou dear 
Holy Ghost, and arouse us. Open Thou our ears and our 
eyes. Give us an understanding heart that is turned towards 
eternity ! 

“ Alas, what is man that Thou canst be mindful of him! 
What would we be without Thee, Oh Jesus, Thou Lord of 
glory, Thou Mediator between us and the Father? What 
would we be without Thee, the most despised amongst the 
children of men? Oh collect our hearts and minds in Thy 
holy presence. Thou didst call us with a holy call. Thou dost 
carry on the holy work in our hearts and hast done great 
things for many of us; yes, inexpressibly great things, so that 
we may bear witness of Thy great love. 

“How great is Thy work,O God! Therefore Thou art 
also called Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 
Thou alone art the Redeemer. Thou hast also redeemed me.. 
When Thou didst see me lying in my blood, Thou didst speak 
to me and say: thou shalt live! Oh, how great is Thy work 
in saving lost sinners! Alas, what would I be without Jesus ! 
Where was I during those years, before Thou didst find me ? 
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Not with Thee, but in sin, dead in sin and transgressions. 
But Thou didst seek and save me and didst bless me ! 

“Without Thee everything is dead. Only he who will 
come to Thee, the Lamb of God, will receive forgiveness of 
sins and eternal life ! ; 

“Lord Jesus! We are met together to pour out our 
hearts before Thee. To-day we remember the heathen, for 
it is the heathen’s day. To-day Thou didst send heathen who 
came to Jerusalem and enquired for the King of the Jews; 
and who came to worship Him and bring their gifts to Him. 
Oh, what a marvellous story! We thank Thee that Thou 
didst keep it for us. 

“We pray Thee, Lord, come into our hearts and restore to 
us our first love. Oh, come now, and begin a new work of 
grace in our hearts. Pour Thy love into them, for first of all 
the fire must burn in our own hearts, before we can do any- 
thing for others. Oh, come Lord, take us just as we are 
before Thee. Take our prayers, take our gifts that we bring to 
Thee. We raise our hearts and hands to Thee and pray for 
our own souls and for our brethren, whoever they may be, of 
whatever nation they may be, white or black. Thine is the 
work! We have cost Thee thy blood! We pray Thee 
strengthen our brethren in all their trials, not only the white, 
but also the black brethren whom Thou hast chosen. Satisfy 
them. Thou dost know their many temptations. Thou 
knowest that they have left all to serve and follow Thee. 

“We pray Thee especially for our dear Committee in 
Basel, for all the gentlemen and brethren. Strengthen their 
health and give them a firm faith, so that they may do Thy 
holy work. Help us all to lift up holy hands to Thee, our 
Lord and God who hast bought us with Thy holy blood. 

“Bless all this company who have met together in this 
hall. Let them enter the new year with new divine gifts 
and power. Let us, too, serve Thee and bear fruit for eternity. 

“There is plenty of money, but we have no heart, so our 
hands do not come out of our pockets. Give Thyself to us, 
so that we may know that Thou art with us. Bless also all 
who are working for Thy holy mission work and receive us, 
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too, we pray Thee, as Thy helpers, just as we are before Thee. 
Give us grace so that we all may be of one mind. Let him 
that names the name of Jesus forsake all unrighteousness ! 

“Bless all the pastors and their families. Give them 
much success in all their work so that they may win especi- 
ally the dear young people for Thee. And all that Thou seest 
we need and ought to bring before Thee, take it and remember 
us in Thy grace. Now Lord, hear us, for Thy holy Name’s 
sake. And now be Immanuel, God with us, God among us. 
Hallelujah, Amen !”’ 

Sometimes there were peculiar petitions in Mr. Hebich’s 
prayers. Once when his heart was troubled, because the 
Native Christian postmaster of a town in India was in distress, 
he prayed: “Oh Lord bless Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
Help her in all her needs, and please don’t forget our poor 
postmaster John!” But however quaint the phraseology 
may have been, all felt that Mr. Hebich prayed as a priest 
and a king, and that his prayers were the deepest expression 
of his feelings and were prayers of faith, going from a burden- 
ed heart to the throne of grace, and that the prayers were 
sure to be answered. 

“Learn the run and follow the moves of the fish!” the 
old fisherman said, and none followed these rules more faith- 
fully than Mr. Hebich, the master fisher of men. He always 
went where men were to be found. In previous chapters we 
have seen how he visited, as often as possible, the regiments 
he had met in Cannanore. A gentleman, E. K. Groves, Esq., 
a son of Anthony Norris Groves, relates that, whenever Mr. 
Hebich came to the French Rocks, to his own regiment, he 
would invariably visit all from house to house and that his 
presence quickened the flow of spiritual life in every heart. 
How he would look after his own and teach and admonish 
them, Mr. Groves tells us, in a little sketch he wrote of one 
of his visits to that military station. As this description is 
very interesting and amusing, we give it here verbatim. Mr. 
Groves writes : 

“JT was greatly struck by my first sight of the German mis- 
sionary as he stood behind a table with a large open Bible on 
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it and scanned the audience with his beautiful, searching eyes. 
Hebich had a fine head and full beard. He used to dress ina 
black gown with a white collar that almost covered his 
shoulders, and was always more at home, if he could freely 
walk a few paces to the right and left of where he was stand- 
ing than when shut up in a pulpit. 

‘“T shall endeavour to give his discourse on this particular 
occasion, as nearly as I can remember it, in his own language. 
There is a force and a pathos in foreigners’ English that so 
materially helps one to remember the subject, that I shall not 
attempt to improve it. He read the fourth of Ephesians 
and expounded it till he came to the sixteenth verse, which 
he read slowly and repeated the words: “ /itly shoined 
togeder |" — 

“Fie paused a few seconds, and abruptly put the question: 
“Did you efer see a tob?” This homely appeal roused the 
sleepy and caused a smile to pass over every face. “If you 
go to Palhully (a factory in the neighbourhood) you vill see 
some fery large'tobs. You and I cannot make a tob. It 
requires a cood carpenter to make a tob, or it vill hold no 
vater; because it is not made of von piece of ood, but of 
many, and de many must be /itly shoined togeder. Dere are 
four dings to make a cood tob: 

“yz. It must haf a cood bottom. 

“2. Each of de peeces must be fitly shoined to de 
bottom. 

“3, Each von must be fitly shoined to his fellow. 

‘4, Each von shall be kept close by de bands outside. 

“Von peece may be narrow and de next peece be vide, 
yet it shall be a cood tob; but if a leetle shtone or a bit of 
shtick vill come between de peeces it vill not do at all. 
If de peeces are near, but do not touch, it vill not do at all; 
and if all de peeces but von touch, and are fully shoined 
togeder, and dis von fall in or fall out of de circle, it is no tob 
at all. Now, if we haf a cood bottom, and efry peece be 
fitly shoined to de bottom, and all are fitly shoined togeder 
from de top to de bottom, haf we now a tob? No, no, 
it vill not hold vater for von moment till de bands-are put on. 
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“Did you efer see a tob?— Fitly shoined togeder?— Dere are four 
dings to make a cood tob: 
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It must haf a cood bottom. 
Each of de peeces must be fitly shoined to de bottom. 
Each von must be fitly shoined to his fellow. 


Each one shall be kept close by de bands outside!” 
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De bands press hard on each peece of ood, and den are dey 
yet more fitly shoined togeder. 

“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ!’ Here vee haf de cood bottom for our 
tob. It is perfect and efry von dat truly believes is resting 
on dis cood bottom, and is fitly shoined to it by de Holy 
Spirit of God. Dere are many who call demselves Christians 
who are not so shoined, but vee are not speaking of dem 
now. 

ce In de Acts of de Apostles vee read often of ‘being filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and, ven gadered togeder for prayer, 
vonce de whole house did shake vid His power. Shust so, 
now He fills vid peace and shoy de soul dat loves de Lord 
Jesus, and likevise de company gadered togeder in His name. 
Sometimes !—not alvays. Sometimes—not—alvays !—Vy 
not alvays? Vee shall see. Vat is de small shtick or shtone 
between de peeces of ood dat make de tob? It is dee 
leetle quarrel, de hard word, de dirty bit of money dat keeps 
broder from being fitly shoined to broder! Vat is dee shpace 
between de peeces from top to bottom, troo vich you can see 
de light ? It is de coldness dat you feel, but do not tell! 
De Major's vife and de Captain’s vife vill bow, but not shpeak 
or greet each order as formerly, because vispering has com 
between dem. Vat is de peece of ood dat falls out of de circle ? 
It is de proud, unforgifing spirit dat efry von can feel is in de 
meeting, and vich causes all heafenly peace to run out. So 
you vill pray dat de Spirit shall be poured out, and ven He 
comes, He can not remain in de meeting, because you are no 
more fitly shoined togeder. You are fery sorry dat you haf 
no blessing, and you leave de meeting because it can do you 
no cood. You shtay at home vid de defil and become dry 
indeed. 

“Oh, beloved, be fitly shoined togeder/ You haf no 
power of your own. Dat vich shall keep you is de encircling 
bands of de love of Jesus, and as dis power presses on each 
von of you, so vill you become yet more fitly shoined to- 
geder. Den de Holy Spirit shall remain among you and fill 
you to overflowing. Den all who come into your midst 
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shall be refreshed, and de name of de Lord Jesus be glorified ! 
Amen !” 

Again, Mr. Hebich was always on time. He never put off 
saying a word in season or out of season. When God gave 
him a message he always delivered it punctually. He never 
doubted, never hesitated, and thus never lost the opportunity 
of doing good. 

One of the most enthusiastic converts of the 39th Regi- 
ment, Hebich’s Own, was General J. P. Carnegy who later on 
was in command of the troops in Cannanore. At mess one 
day the General related how he met the prompt German for 
the first time, and how he won him for Jesus. The General 
said: ‘When I was going by boat on the backwaters to Can- 
nanore, just after sunset, I suddenly heard some one call out : 
‘Stop! Stop!’ 

“T ordered my boatmen to see what was the matter. 
We had hardly come to a halt whena queer-looking man 
came aboard my boat, saying: ‘Good evening, where are 
you going ?’ 

‘To Cannanore ! ’ 

‘Are you sure ?’ 

“Smiling at this blunt question I replied: ‘Yes, Iam sure 
of going there !’ 

“Are you as sure of going to heaven as you are of going 
to Cannanore? Think about it. Good night !’ 

“With these words Mr. Hebich left me, for he was my 
strange visitor. I did think and pray about this question, 
until I had the assurance of salvation !” 

How the wise fisher of men bided his time and then acted 
with decision he himself tells us shortly after his return to 
Zurich, in 1860 :— 

“Some years ago, he said “ the officers of one of our regi- 
ments in India gave a dinner and I was present as chaplain. 
A very young officer, after his tongue had been well oiled 
with wine, began to talk rather wildly and he singled me out 
as the one to make fun of. He was very wise in his own 
conceit and kept saying: ‘Parson, you know yourself that 
what you preach isn’t true! There isno God. There is no 
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soul. There is no hereafter. All is matter and matter is all, 
ei eae we stand or whether we fall, it doesn’t matter at 
all ! 

“T let the young man talk and paid no attention to him, 
but he wanted to discuss and argue and grew very loud.. At 
last, in order to prove the foolishness of such talk, without 
saying a word, I got up from the table, took my chair, lifted 
it up, laid it on the floor and then set it up again. 

“After this I walked over to the officer, and, without a 
word, I took him up in my arms, laid him on his back and 
then set him on his feet again. 

“This of course greatly enraged him. Drawing his sword, 
he tried to aim a blow at me, to avenge this public insult. 
The other officers prevented bloodshed. When all had quiet- 
ed down I said : 

“Gentlemen, the young officer wanted to argue with me 

and I have now answered him. He says, man is only matter 
like a stick or a stone. If that is true how can he say that I 
have hurt his honour by my act? I lifted the chair and put 
it on the floor and then put it on its legs again. It never pro- 
tested and did not get angry, but just let me do with it what 
I pleased. If this young man has no spirit and is only matter, 
why should he protest and grow angry when I treat him as 
I did the chair? I think he will have to say that he has a spirit 
after all, or else why was he so indignant ? Matter cannot 
be indignant and resent an insult !” 

The young officer could make no reply to this palpable 
argument. He went home thinking about this timely object 
lesson the old teacher had given him of the fallacy of material- 
ism and soon began to reason: “If I have a soul, how can 
I savesthat soul? It is immortal! Where shall I spend 
eternity ?” Going to Mr. Hebich he sought and found light 
in Jesus and became a humble follower of his Lord who had 
also saved him and called him with a holy calling, according 
to his own purpose and grace “ which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before times eternal, but hath now been manifested by 
the appearing of our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished 
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death and brought life and incorruption to light through the 
Gospel !” 

On the 14th of September, 1857, the year of the awful 
Mutiny in India, during the siege of Delhi, this young officer 
was lying, wounded to death, in the trenches before the city. 
A comrade bent over him as his life-blood was ebbing away. 
With difficulty the dying man drew his note book from his 
pocket, and, giving it to his friend, said: ‘ Please send this 
to my dear, praying mother in England with the love of her 
only son. Tell her that I die trusting firmly in Jesus, my 
Saviour and my Lord. And I have one more wish: Send 
my love and esteem to Mr. Hebich and tell him that I thank 
him with my dying breath for having brought me to a know- 
ledge of Jesus !” 

Time and space forbid that we multiply instances of this 
prompt, abrupt method. Short, pointed questions were al- 
ways Mr. Hebich’s favourite way of reaching men. Especially 
did he believe in being on time in winning children and young 
people for the Saviour. He believed that the best time in 
life to become a Christian was in youth and he always won 
the little ones first of all. How the children did love him! 
They never found fault with him. They always understood 
him and they gladly let him bring them to Jesus. 

Finally, this great fisher of men’s success lay in the 
live bait that he always made use of, to win all for Jesus. 
In reading his sermons we see it on every page. It was ‘the 
Book, the Book, the Book.’ And in ‘the Book,’ in God’s 
Holy Word he found the crucified Saviour on every page. 
Jesus looked at him in the glory of His death and sufferings 
on Calvary and it was Jesus only whom he presented every- 
where as the world’s Great Magnet. ce 

Even when there were social gatherings his heart was so 
full of the Suffering Saviour that he could not join in the talk 
and laughter of the people, but always sought to speak a 
good word for his Lord and Master. 


Once when a large company of people had gathered 
together at an evening’s reception, during a lull in the conver- 
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: pert Mr. Hebich suddenly asked: ‘For whom did Jesus 
Ie 

Various answers were given: “ He died for sinners.” No! 

“ He died for all men”—No ! 

“He died for the whole world.” No! 

“ He died for the Jews, for the Romans, for the soldiers.” — 
No! No! No! 

At last from a corner of the room a timid young lady 
said: “He died for me!” 

This answer so overpowered the grateful servant of his 
‘Master that he pulled out his handkerchief, and, wiping his 
eyes, in a broken voice he sobbed out: “Yes, forme! For 
me, poor sinner. Jesus died for me!” 

That social gathering was turned into a revival meeting !— 

And now we reluctantly close this sketch of the life of 
this successful fisher of men with the motto on our title page: 


“ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime }” 
How? By following Jesus as this man did. 
Hallelujah, Amen ! 


APPENDIX, 


A Lelier from General J. G. Halliday. 


Blackheath, London, 5th February, 1905. 
My dear Sir: 

I have your letter of the 17th ultimo from Bapatla, and 
the 16 pages of proofs of your contemplated life of Samuel» 
Hebich. It all brings back to me many associations of by- 
gone times. I aman old man now with somewhat failing 
memory, and I fear there is not much that I can do to help 
you. 

I first saw Hebich in the spring of 1847. There isa little 
group of men whom I feel thankful to have known closely, 
Anthony Norris Groves, S. Hebich, George Muller, Robert 
Chapman, D. Moégling and Dr. Gundert. 

You speak of S. Hebich as the founder of the Basel Mis- 
sion. This he was in onesense. He was sent out by it and 
landed in Calicut, one of three, to open the work on the West 
Coast of India. 

To say that Hebich was not perfect is but to acknowledge 
that he was human. He had never had much systematic 
education and, in some ways, he was narrow-minded. His 
peculiarity of costume perhaps originated in something nearly 
akin to affection, but it became very natural. 

He was never a really good linguist. His preaching was 
very peculiar, generally walking about the hall or chapel, 
often paying little regard to the text he had given out. And, 
indeed, some of his very best addresses never arrived at a text 
at all. When the gun fired from the fort warning him that, 
for the sake of the soldiers, he must stop he would look very 
blank, never, perhaps, having reached what he meant to give 
us, but having provided something better, or at least, God 
had provided it, and then we officers, etc., would adjourn to his 
room, where we would spend an hour or so. 
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“I first saw Hebich in 1847. His power in dealing with souls was, 
I think, just this that he was very direct and plain spoken and relied 
largely on the inherent power of the Word of God. Of course to Hebich 
we were all pullagallu’”’ (children). 
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Whatever his peculiarities we all loved him and profited 
by him. When I first saw him he used to smoke very con- 
stantly. His giving it up was characteristic of the man. 
Walking on the maidan (parade ground) near the mission 
house, he saw a number of the poor, degraded cook boys of the 
European Regiment smoking. ‘How can I warn them against 
itif I do it myself?’ And from that moment he gave it up, 
making, what he called, ‘a clean cut.’ 

It cannot be but that the Home Committee valued him, 
but he must have caused them some little trouble, for he was 
by no means easy to rule. There was a desire that an 
assistant should be associated with him, but he resisted it 
vigorously, and alas! there were not many of his colleagues 
whom he could for long get on with. 

He resisted any such insinuation as that a missionary has 
only a message to the Natives, and, I think, he was really 
more used among Europeans than among Natives. A goodly 
number of European soldiers used regularly to be marched to 
the mission chapel, where all, Europeans and Natives, formed 
one large congregation, but the service and preaching was 
almost entirely in English, interpreted for the Natives. 

His power in dealing with souls was, I think, just this 
‘that he was very direct and plain spoken and relied largely 
on the inherent power of the Word of God. Over and over 
again the same passage, often the third of Romans, with little 
or no comment ; and then, presently the word proved itself 
powerful. 

In 1834, utterly worn out with work, Dr. Duff was carried 
on board ship almost in a dying state, and, during the home- 
ward voyage, was nursed back to life by the care of that very 
loveable man, A. N. Groves. In 1840, when Dr. Duff was 
returning from Europe, the ship touched at Mangalore. Dr. 
Duff was invited on shore and the German missionaries in- 
vited to meet him. Of the evening thus spent Dr. Modgling 
gave me the following account: “ Dr. Duff had much to 
relate. He had seen the Pasha of Egypt and spoken with 
him at Bulaf. Hebich had several times tried to put in some 
words without quite succeeding. When he asked Dr. Duff 
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how Mohammed Ali looked, the answer was: ‘If a great 
beard could make a man venerable he would be most vener- 
able!’ This was said with a sharp look at Hebich, otherwise 
all went off most amicably. Much was ‘said about educa- 
tion, when Hebich thundered a little. Dr. Duffsaid: ‘Teach- 
ing is preaching to the coming generation, and it is a work to 
be pursued with great advantage!’ To this nothing could 
be objected. : 

“So about midnight the party separated. On the way 
home Hebich seemed not quite satisfied with the tone the 
conversation had taken. He thought something more ought 
to have been said about the preaching of the Gospel to the 
poor and illiterate. At that time Hebich’s beard had not yet 
reached the magnificent proportions which so characterize his 
traditional portrait.” 

Young Gompertz ever manifested most tender and truly 
filial attachment to dear Hebich. Of course to Hebich we 
were all pullegallu (children), but Gompertz more especially 
deserved to be called his son. In May of 1852 dear Hebich 
was my guest for a short time, and Gompertz who was also 
then on the Hills could never separate himself from us. 

During that visit, going with Hebich to the Ootacamund 
Post Office, we found there Mr. A. N. Groves, and the meeting 
of these two men has been to me a cherished memory ever 
since. Not words—but they took one another’s hands, (it 
was an unexpected meeting) gazed into one another’s eyes, 
and then the very un-English but most Christian kiss! Per- 
haps Hebich never thoroughly understood Groves—but the 
love !—that was Spirit-wrought. 

I must confess that there were points in the dear man’s 
ways and teachings that I never could quite agree with, and 
the flight of years has not brought me in this nearer to him. 
He was intensely clerical as to his own rights and privileges— 
but let all that pass. His great peculiarities became to him 
second nature. Unfortunately some persons found it easier 
to imitate some of these weaknesses than to walk in his 
strength of grace and simplicity of faith. 
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I must not allow my pen to run on for I have other things 
to attend to and I do not wish to miss this mail. Perhaps 
all that an old man’s memory has led me to write may be of 


very little help to you. May your work on this new biogra- 
phy be of spiritual help to many. . 


Believe me, 
My dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
(Sd.) JOHN G. HALLIDAY. 
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